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R('nQwal of the Bank Cliartor—India Company’s Gliarior—Negro 
Slavery—Abolition Movements—Negro Emancipation—First of 
August 1831. 

VriiKiiK woro two inattoi's of great importance which must 
consitlered at this tiino, whoever might iu or out of 
^^wei% UT 1 whatever might he happening, at home or 
'oad. s’ho two great; charters, of the India Company 
tlUfBank of England, were to expire in 1834, and 
|ust timely determined whether they were to ho 
on what conditions. As has been notified, 
iaracy<|ary eoinmittco had already been appointed, 
1^ begin its w'ork of inquiring into the claims and 
th(^iidia Company. On the 22nd of May 1832, 
flUTOlri; '* of the exchequer proposed a similar inquiry 
in rega be Bank of England. Tliisilast committee 

xvas, iiow'ov' a secret ofo, for the obvious reason that 

disclosures o iirroncv suyiects, for a succession of months, 
with uncert! ty at th(i Jnd of it, would embaiTass all 
commercial tr| sactions. She committee sat, and diligently 
pursued its ^ during the rest of the offering 

its report o lo 11th -if August. This cora|pttGe M'as 
appointed fiftli day after the return of Lord Grey 

and his colL fues to power; and it began its abstract 
and passionles! work w^^lo wi||‘ds wore running high in 
the Other betwo^7*Loriy Kenj||fc and Grey, and 

while the rem t of an^|peformlag pejB were um^ergoing 
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(lefeat as often as they adventured a division on the olaiises 
of the Keform Bill. Such were the days when the hank 
committee sat, and when the very eminent mt^-n who were 
in it were preparing a I’eport of extraordinary value. 
They felt the seriousness of their work; and well they 
might. The last renewal of the exclusive privileges of the 
bank had taken place in 1800, when the term assigned 
was a year’s i^tioe after tlie Ist of August 1833; and 
during that interval what vicissitudes and alarms had 
taken place!—what warnings of the disastrous nature of 
errors in currency matters, and of the magnitude of the 
interests now to l;)e involved in'an engagement for another 
teiTii (»f years! The distresses of 1814, the crisis of 1819, 
and the crash of 1825—6, were fresh in the recollection of 
several lucmhers of the committee, and a matter of deep 
interest to all; and under this stimulus, they so exerted 
themselves that their rejKjrt is considered—in connection 
with the evidence on which it is founded—the most 
important instrument towards the establishment of soundp 
principles of banking as yet offered to the government an* j 
T)eoplo of England. Among others, there wei^ on t’ ' 
committee. Sir Kobert Peel, Mr. Poulett Thomson, / 
Henry Parnell, Mr. John Smith, Mr. Baring, Mr.iA^arbur'' ,a, 
Mr. Morrison, Mr. Bonham Carter, and the C®.ncelkv'' of 
the Exchequer—statesmen, financiers, economi^X and/'t ac¬ 
tical men of business. What tliey had to in/ stiga/ was 
this: whether the paper-money of Londt/ sluy i d bo 
limited to the issues of one bank, oi whether, a cou^ietition 
of issues should be allowed; whether alU th^ 
privileges of jthe Bank of England were oy, sup¬ 

posing it. to b(f still the only bank of issue London ; and 
what checks were desirable » secure tl#' public from 
danger from banks of issue, land ospeci».y whether a 
periodical publication of accouJts would bMa benefit or a 
uisadvant^e. On these pointf| tlio commj P| co gave a vast 
amount or ^AEbrmation, without any impo»®'on of decided 
opinfonsi-x their own. They did all that and circum¬ 
stances allowed^'jn laying before pajliarKut the fullest 
materials for a judgment* and i^ venturiM? to reveal the 
exact state of tb^S^ffairs f the ank of Iligland, thereby 
breaking up thepysten]|( of my ^ery whijpi had hitherto 



CiiAP. VIII.] EENEWAL OF THE BANK CHARTEE. 

been one of the dangerous privileges of the hank corporation. 
Up to this date, llio directors had preserved the most 
cautious mSrecy al>out their aiTaii’s, declaring dividends, year 
after year, upon their own arbitrary judgment, without any* 
sanction of publicity. Now, how ever, the House of Commons 
printed the report of the seoet committee; and it was 
understood that darkness would never again be allowed to 
sctilo down on the transactions of the gre%t corporation. 

A now charter was granted, terminable ‘ at any time 
upon twelve months’ notice to he given after the 1st of 
August 1855; ’ and the privileges of the bank might 
coase sooner, upon the fiiltilment of certain conditions by 
the country; one of which was the repayment by parlia¬ 
ment of upwards of cloven millions, owing by the public 
to the bank. The bank retained, under the now charter, 
the chief of its old privileges; and one principal new 
advantage in a restriction on all other banks, having more . 
than six partners, from issuing notes or bills within sixty- 
ffive miles of London. A great convenience was also 
[tiiibrdcd to the bank by its notes, and the notes of its 

H nade a legal tender every where but at 

; branches.' By this provision, the bank 
Lpenso, inconvenience, and risk of having 
rer the kingdom, stocks of bullion to meet 
light occur in any diiection, at any time, 
alarm at first among half-informed people 
ion, which was regarded as oountenaneing 
ertiblo paper-currency; but the holders 
exactly the same position as before in 
convertibility of tho notes, while now 
the saiim time, added for*obtaining cash 
is from tfe bank, by the establishment of 
ill branch notes were made payable only 
issue. \\^ekly returns of bullion and of 
on were f5 bo sent in to the^anceilor of 
order to publication in the^olkon Gazette 
publicity which has wc^ed ^welf as to 
iwcd, after ten years ofwial. One-fourth 
from th«i publi^ to the^ank was immedi- 
Q assignment stockMreviously held by 
rs of tk; natiorki dels lu consideration 
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of its new privileges, the bank was to deduct £120,000 
per annutr. from its charge for the business ofj conducting 
the national debt affairs. At the time of this inquhy, the 
•total receipts of the bank for the year were £1,689,176; 
and its expenses somewhat under £500,000; leaving 
£1,164,235 to be divided among the proprietors. The 
establishment employed about 1,000 persons, and supported 
193 pensioners; ^ho average receipts of the 1,000 function¬ 
aries being £225 each, and .those of the pensioners £161 
each. Such were the state and constitution of the Bank of 
England on the granting of the new charter of 1834. It 
will be seen hereafter how the never-ceasing changes of 
commercial affairs, and the imperfection of the best know¬ 
ledge on the great subject of the circulating medium, 
compelled in ten years a remodelling of the constitution of 
the bank, with a provision for another change, if necessary, 
in ten years more. For these further arrangements, an 
essential preparation was made by the new provision for 
publicity; by the establishment of more branches, with, 
better security against a disastrous local drain; and by the’ 
thought and knowledge brought to bear upon the subje; j 
in the investigations and discussions of 1832 anAl 833. ^ 

A more striking change than any in the cjistituti ^ 
of the bank could be to society at largo took p*ce at Aiie 
same time. For nearly two centuries and halfTthe 
merchant-vessels of the East India Company h<- ' tray .."cd 
the seas, before the eyes of the world. This^iagn^cont 
Association had formed the link between tlio barb^sin of 
the past and distant, and the civilisation of i-lie-f 
its homo; and wow it was to be quietly let dl usclesb 
—the east and Ihe west having c|ime into a cAimunication 
which should now be left free; The comMerce of this 
corporation, which had once beci^ altogether[ facility, had 
become a monopoly; and the changes of cenJt-ios required 
iliat it shim]^ be broken up. So the Cofcany remain 
]H’ince8, biy ^ longer merchant-princes. i® ut a quarter 
of a c'entiftj' befc^ the time now under rmice, a Liver¬ 
pool merchant, thnmost honoured of his cla» Mr. William 
Kathbone, was inni<ondon,^and struck witljfthe spectacle 
of the Company’s VAippingf he inquired of !• London mer¬ 
chant at his elboj Vwhypuch a^-yade—afrade so great 
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and 80 capable of nnlimited expaneion—was quietly left to 
be the pr^^erty of a corporation. His friend relied by 
convincing him of the overwhelming power of the Company 
in London, under whose shadow no discontent could stif 
with impunity; and the two agi^ed that whenever any 
movement was made, it must be in the provinces, Mr. 
Hathbone was not a man to loiter over a^' work which he 
saw ought to be done. Ho stin ed up Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Manchester, to •demand an opening of the 
trade; and the movement had proceeded so far before 1813, 
when the Company’s charter was to expire, that a con¬ 
siderable relaxation of the monopoly was then obtained. 
Prom that time British merchants were permitted to trade 
to the territories of the Company, and India gcneially, 
though none but the Ct)mpany might traffic with (]Jhina. 
.During the next twenty years, the doctrine of free-trade 
liad been elaborated and partially practised ; the demand • 
for tea had largely increased in Kngland ; those who had 
’^isited the United States could tell what a vaiicty of 

f ieso, productions they had seen in the houses of the 
ni merchants, and in the shops of Now York, and how 
li tli6y had heaid of the desire of thickly-peopled 
la foj* a supply of European and American productions ; 
the detiiaud for a complete opening of tho eastern seas 
bceorj too strong to be resisted. By the charter of 
the V Vmpany had been bound to keep their lerritorial 
and ’t^TUTMoreial accounts separate; and on their fust 
oxamintadior., it was clear that they could not for a moment 
private merchants in supplying India wiih 
maiiufacdV^^ goods, to tho advantage of bj)th parties. In 
liftoon yearn the Com||any’s exports of manufactured 
cottons to ifeia had dwindled to almost nothing, while 
tbe se of p^i^fte merchanfs exceeded in valjfc a million and 
a half per aMuim, and were still on tho^orcase. After 
all that ihoi|.^igli«h public had been to^ o||^o immuta¬ 
bility of Hii|j|)o babits, and the iinpossiMlit^K any great 
expansion o^ado, it became clear thajBtlie Hindoos, like 
other people, would stretch out their hAds to obtain good 
and comfor<a1|e things, if onLy suchjMings were placed 
Avithiri their ilacli. Bishop llfeer’s j^rnals wore by this 
time publishol; .and iWy told%f the®rong disposition of 
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both Hindoos and Mohammedans in India to imitate the 
English, and obtain whatever was necessary to Anablo them 
;to assume an English mode of living; he tolls of jackets 
and trousers, shoes stockings, round hats, English 
furniture, French deuces and mottoes on jewellery, 
English hardware, crockery, writing-desks, arms, and 
clothing—not only in and near Calcutta, but in remote 
provincial towns. This much having been proved, the 
commei'cial world did not attend to what the Company 
now said of the immutability of Chinese habits, and the 
impossibility of any great expansion of trade there. It 
was time to try. The Company took warning by their 
exporionco of the results of competition with private 
enterprise in India, and did not insist upon renewing the 
experiment in China. Their age as traders was past; and 
tliey now retired upon their territorial dignity, leaving a 
* huge section of the world open to British commerce. It 
was a striking event to a multitiide of people at home, and 
to many abroad. Almost everybody reckoned on having/ 
cheap tea, and plenty of it; and some anticipated that 
few houses in London and our principal ports might taoef)' 
have curiosities to show like those of Salem and New Yorfe 
elegant matting, a variety of serviceable silks, oxtraordiiu/y 
toys, and Chinese copies of English prints—a miraclj/of 
painstaking. Many, it may be hoped, thought of/ilie 
blessing to the Chinese of now means and opportunities of 
civilisation; and some, of the effect upon the rela^ns of 
the whole world of the throwing open the inyro oT^m e 
betxvcon the oast and the west, which, whether c^J^od with 
a war at the outset or not, Avas certainly nel,/.3ury to an 
ultimate condition of fraternisation and yShe. In this 
view, one point was of eminent interest to bom I of the best 
people living w-n the world. In those *^)wly opened 
countries of th^ast, there are wide regionff-broad belts 
of soil and—fitted for the productioffof sugar and 
cottom* itfs thefeimitation of the area for Bo production 
of sugar and cott(® which protracts the oxiiJnee of negro 
slavery. It is wellpo use all possible means f' appeal to the 
jus-tico and humanlHf of mojjf to induce an ahi lition of negro 
slavery ; but here Ip ano/ier opening for iF^po and enter¬ 
prise. I^ slavery f 5fro ijt abolisied soonfr, it certainly 
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must be by a cheaper production of sugar and cotton in the 
oast by frefc labour than can bo accomplished in the west 
by slave labour. No such possibility existed while the 
India Company held the east in their hand; but now thef 
prospect seemed to be opening; anti in this view, again, the 
date of the expiration of the Company’s charter might be 
one of high importance in the history of world. 

By the act of 1833, the charter was renewed for twenty 
years, during which time the territorial government 
remains in the hands of the Company. From the 22nd of 
April 1834, the China and tea trade of the Company was 
to cease, and all its commercial concerns were to be wound 
up, and its commercial property sold. All the restrictions 
which prevented the free admission of Europeans, and 
their free residence in India, were repealed ; and eq^ualitj’’ 
of claim to office and employment between natives and 
foreigners was decreed. There was to bo no distinction on* 
account of race, colour, or religion. From that day, new 
hopes have been dawning upon the cast; and it is now 
biiniversally understood that the great work to bo done in 
^ndia is to raise the native population by educational 
etbpds, and by a just administration of our power, and 
TKd. as it once was, to keep them down by force—whether 
foi their own sake or ours. As for the commercial results 


tie now charter, the number of ships which passed to 
fro increased year by year, oven before the introduc- 
steam-navigation into those seas. In ten years, the 
tray ^th China had doubled, and the value of British and 
Basil to India and Ceylon had increased from two 

niiliions'L^&a half to six millions and nearly a half. 

During ^0 same pel^od, as is observed in the com- 
inercial regiaers of the time, the value of the exports to 
the West InBios had declined. These oorfiies were in a 
disturbed atj) unsatisfactory state. For Jsome years, the 
experiment | la gradual preparation of i|Se |^vc for free¬ 
dom had bt^ going on; and with tbj inCT^^iblij result 
of failure, who slaves wore informedftby the arrival of 
successive oi¥ers in council, by the Mpointment of pro¬ 
tectors of slflt’'cs, and by thft trial few slave causes, 
that they haAights; and wh^ a m^Fof any colour once 
knows to a certainty he rigliMwhich are withheld 
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from liim by parties close at hand, he is never contented 
again in his wronged condition. The planters were as 
restless in their way as the slaves. They resented the 
•orders in council, and everything in the shape of admoni¬ 
tion from home, as an unwarrantable interference with their 
management of their property; and they refused the slave 
registration andj)thcr obseivances prescribed by govern¬ 
ment. The language in their assemblies was audaciously 
disrespectful ana petulant; 'and in Trinidad there was a 
proposition that the inhabitants should refuse to pay taxes 
till the last order in council was rescinded. In December 
1831, a formidable insurrection broke out in Jamaica, 
which occasioned suspension of business and other loss, 
and was put down only by martial law; and in the 
followiug April the West India merchants in London 
endeavoured to make government liable for the losses thus 
. incurred, and for all, which, in the opinion of the planters, 
could be traced to the operation of the orders, or of other 
movements in behalf of the slave. When, at this meeting, 
the responsibility for all disorders was thrown upon tho^ 
British government, and protests and claims were sent i 
to the colonial secretary, * in consequence of the measu 
pursued by his majesty’s ministers,’ it was clear that a 
final settlement of the great question was at hand. It 
was now too late to desert the cause of the slaves, and 
hand them over to the arbitrary management of their 
owners. There must be a final issue; and the planters 
were bringing it on as fast as they could. If they had 
done so, events would. In the thiee years from^28,1W 
production of siigar had so far lessened as tha|(^ imports 
in England had sunk from 198,-^ipO tons to ^5,0(30 tons. 
The planters believed that they could rocoveMjfcheir ground 
if England wtod give them aid, and only Ihve them to 
manage their s&ves in their own way; v^le England 
felt, not onjjT tSat the negroes were felloftsubjects as 
well as th^^itA but that no power on eaj^'i could roll 
back tile years A as to i-einstate the plaWbrs in their 
former position, their present conduct, iwe West India 
merchants and pre^ietors Imrried on the cijsis at a rate 
not dreamed of by friciyB of the negro ap. home. 

On the 17th of A lip Earl of Harq,w|iod presented 
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to the House of Lords a petition from persona intereatea 
in the colonies, for a full parliamentary inquiry into the 
laws, usages, and condition of the West India colonies, 
their past improvements, and possible future ameliorations 
—due regard being had to * the best interests of the slaves 
themselves, and the rights of private property.’ The 
cominitteo was granted; and the last order in council was 
suspended for the time. On the 24th of May, the lord 
chancellor presented a petition from 135,000 persons, 
resident in and near London, praying for the speedy 
abolition of slavery, and that no delay might be caused 
by the appointment of the West India committee. Lord 
Suffield followed with twenty-one petitions to the same 
purpose. While these were discussed in the one House, 
Mr. T. Fowell Buxton was moving in the other for a 
select committee to prepare for the extinction of slavery 
in the British dominions at the earliest possible moment., 
It is painful now to read the debate on this occasion, not 
only on account of the perpetual pleas which make the 

i cader blush for the conscience of the legislature—pleas of 
he gooQ food, light work, and relief from responsibility, 
of tho slaves, and of their enjoyment of the blessings of 
Christianity—but on account of tho timidity and siipinenesa 
of many who called themselves the friends of the negroes. 
]\rr. Buxton liad a hard battle to fight; but ho stood his 
ground. Ho must have been awaro that ho understood 
the matter, while his opponents, of all parties, did not. 
lie knew that the abolition of slavery was inevitable; and 
■iftfEc tho mo'-t speedy abolition would bo tho safest for all 
parties. '*1^ knew •that a gradual preparation of a slave 
for freedonS^'as an imj^ssiblo thing; he knew that to 
leave the mmer in the hands of tho government was to 
give up the Ruse; he know tbat to rever^o tho resolu¬ 
tions of the |\)th of May 1823, was to acq^resco in another 
nine years’ x.^lay; he know that to mijyu]^in the same 
motion tho (j&stiuiis of emancipation aim orRtonpensation 
to tho plant^ would bo to expose the gmat m^al to* all tho 
risks of the%ninor financial questioiJfand he therefore 
stood firm, ai&dst the entreaties of frieAs, tho mockery ot 
foes, and the lomewhat conteij^ptuoiijjlispleasure of the 
ministers, whl* on this occasioil|could[|^t be ranked either 
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with friends or foes. Lord Althorp, unaware what a 
worh he and his colleagues were destined to ^ in a few 
short months, * would not pledge himself to any immediate 
abolition of slavery, because he did not think that the 
slave-population was in a situation to receive that boon 
beneficiily for themselves; but he thought that the 
legislature migh|. employ itself most usefully in bringing 
the slaves to such a state of moral feeling as would bS 
suitable to the proposed alteration in their condition and 
he moved an amendment on Mr. Buxton’s motion, in favour 
of ‘ conformity with the resolutions of this House of the 
15th of May 1823.’ Thus far were our statesmen behind 
the time, that one of the most honest, one of the most 
sensitive to the claims of justice, was unaware that the 
only possible education for the use of rights is in the 
exercise of the rights themselves, and was unashamed to 
revert to the barren resolutions of nine years before. In 
that spirit of rectitude which includes the truest mercy, 
Mr. Buxton refused to surrender his motion, even if ho 
should vote alone. Ninety, however, voted on his side 
and 163 on the other. This majority of 73 on lion 
Allhorp’s side was not so largo as was expected; and it 
was probably outnumbered, a hundred times over, by the 
converts to Mr. Buxton’s view outside the House, who 
could bring au effectual force to bear on the government. 

This question is one which implicates not two quartei-s 
of the world only, hut three—not Europe and Africa only, 
but America. It is necessary to survey the whole area 
the operation of negro slavery, in order to the true 
history of any (Sqo part. ThiS’e was at this dajjP^ in infant 
movement in the United Statet® which wa^^estined to 
signalise our century as the Refomatioii dis||nguished its 
own age. SoSfe who live nearest to the (^dlo of this 
reformation arlfeuly now—five-and-twenty ^ars after its 
birth—^beghminK to perceive with any Jearnoss the 
magni^dejPthelhveiit; but so it is with Kl the great 
transitions in tm. world. While the EoRuiation was 
going on, multituK^ of ordinary people in pormany were 
living on as usu^ in unconsciousness ?hat anything 
remarkable was b^piing world; ‘likewise also as it 
was in the days /hev did eat, thirty drank, they 
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bought, they sold, they planted, they buildedand if any 
stranger litlu inquired of them about the new prophet and 
his doctrine, they would have denied that such existed, till ^ 
the fire-shower of Luther’s denunciations came to burn up* 
the superstitions of the age. Thus it was now in the 
United States, where the gibbet and the tar-kettle and 
the cow-hide were preparing for the ipatriots of the 
community; and the time was drawing on, when the 
rights of petition to congresi, of the press, and of free 
speech, were to be suspended, in order to be restored with 
increased security, for the object of freeing the soil from 
negro slavery. Before this could happen, some noble 
hearts must be broken, some precious lives sacrificed, some 
public halls burned, and many private dwellings laid 
waste; but the end was decreed, and the beginning was 
now made. In 1830, two young men had been wont to 
walk across the common at Boston, and discuss the right “ 
way of setting about the abolition of slavery in America; 
and they and another—poor and obscure, all three of them 
,~had met in a garnet, and there, with their feet upon a 
t?oo(l-pile, and by the light of a single candle, they had 
solemnly resolved steadfastly to measure their moral force 
against the hideous evil. It has fallen to them and their 
followers to contend for a wider emancipation than that of 
the negroes—to bo the champions, in the New World, of 
freedom of opinion, speech, and the press; and before 
their work—noAv secure, but not fully accomplished—is 
finally dismissed from their hands, it may appear that yet 
otlier kinds of freedom have been brought in and established 
by them. i!^e conflict between the powers of light and 
darkness, ot^berty and tyranny, in the United States, is 
now, in the i&ddlebf the century, approach^g its issue. 
At the timopvhon Mr. Buxton stood nximm the British 
House of Co'iiuons, refusing to yioldjRis point, an 
indomitable ^ '(flher-reformer over the s«s presented 
his manifestt^j one of the finest declarmiunSfcvor •given 
to the worjf^ No one knew bettor thavMr. Buxton, and 
no one would liave been more eager tJbxplain the fact, 
that the broA^-spirit over the seas Mad infinitely tlio 
harder lot, an cl the most arduou'^ worhBif the twd for his 
portion. It '.As- only by waiter that 
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the confessor of this mighty cause could obtain means to 
publish his paper. ‘When it sold particular! 3 *rwell,’ says 
his partner in the sacrifice, ‘ we treated ourselves with a 
‘bowl of milk.’ In the small, shabby first sheet of The 
Liberator, printed with old types, wo find the manifesto 
which will not be forgotten while the Anglo-Saxon 
liberties and language last. ‘ I am aware,’ says Garrison, 
‘that many object to the severity of my language; but is 
there not cause for severity? I idll be as harsh as truth, 
and as uncompromising as justice. I am in earnest—1 
will not equivocate— AND I will be heard. The apathy 
of the people is enough to make every statue leap from its 
pedestal, and to hasten the i esurrection of the dead. It is 
pretended that I am retarding the cause of emancipation 
by the coarseness of my invective, and the precipitancy of 
my measures. The charge is not true. On this question 
• my influence, humble as it is, is felt at this moment to a 
considerable extent, and shall bo felt in coming years—not 
perniciously, but beneficially—not as a curse, but as i 
blessing; and posterity will bear witness that I wm right 
I desire to thank God that He enables me to disregard th< 
fear of man, and to speak His truth in its simplicity and 
power.’ 'There were persons in the House of Commons 
who exclaimed against coarseness and precipitancy, and 
called out for soft words, and a mincing gait towards the 
object—the gaze reverting to the resolutions of nine years 
before. But the men who understood the case knew that 
events—and not any impulse of impatient minds—now 
called for a thundering utterance, and a tread that shouTtf'^' 
shako the groutad. The demand for liberty ^s now one 
which could not be neglected, t The prop<^y question 
might be conijdered too ; but it must n‘ot boii|)ermitted to 
cause the delafef the greater argument. Th^gh defeated 
on the divisioKi Mr. Buxton had made this clear; and 
from that d^' tll’jre w'as no more halting on either shore 
of th 0 ,Atlqj^c. p jL 

A vote of reliefcdn money to the West India colonies, 
on account of ajrostructive hurricane in Barbadoes, St. 
Vincent, and St. Is^ia, was now made to include Jamaica, 
on account of thl^ecent^nsurrection, arti raised from 
£100,000 to £l,00®|too, /Th‘ chancellor ni^the exchequer' 
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declared that it would require £800,000 to rebuild the 
premises ilgsstroyed by the insurgent slaves. It was in 
this same year that the slaves in America heard of 
Garrison^s manifesto; and from that time they ceased to* 
rise. Till then, revolts had been frequent—several 
taking place eveiy year. Since Garrison, the ‘peace- 
man,’ has arisen in their behalf, there hs^ not been one. 

By the 14th of the next May, the goveniment had 
declared that they had found the pressure of public 
opinion on tho subject of slavery too strong to be 
resisted; and they had brought forward, by the mouth of 
Mr. Stanley—who had become colonial secretary—a series 
of resolutions, which were to be debated on the 30th of 
the same month. In the speech of the secretary, introduc¬ 
ing the resolutions, nothing is more remarkable than the 
narrative given of West India distress; a distress so 
frequently recurring, so incessantly complained of, in all, 
conditions of war and peace, and of changing seasons, as 
to show that tho secret of prosperity does not lie in 
I slavery, and that there was some fatal fault in the system 
twhich the planters were so unwilling to have touched. 
There was nothing in this narrative to surprise the econo¬ 
mists, in or out of tho House; and tho economists and tho 
friends of tho negro, and the most enlightened of tho advo¬ 
cates of the planters, were alike sorry to see in the resolu¬ 
tions a clinging to tho unsound method of ‘ gradualism ’ in 
the abolition of slavery. It was proposed that all children 
born after the passing of any act of emancipation, and all 
<lRlt should be under six years old at the time of its 
passage, s^^puld be declared free, that ?|11 others, then 
slaves, shouiy be registerfd as apprenticed labourers, being 
considered l*ce, except for the restriction ^ being com¬ 
pelled to labc^jtir for their present owners, ujjJTer conditions, 
and for a space of time to bo determinedly parliament; 
that a loan, not exceeding £15,000,000 would be offered 
to the plant(^; and that parliament Bjjpuldlll^ovide for 
the expense ^ a local magistracy, and a inoams of educa¬ 
tion and religious training of the negren 

Mr. BuxtoiA declared at once againb the compulsory 
apprenticeship as a device preguantJKth mischief. He 
was joined by one who had^ei^.a mej^er of the govern- 
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ment. Lord Howick, who had resigned office from his 
inability to countenance this piovision, and hii!|i reluctance 
to introduce contusion into the government by his 
opposition, otherwise than as an independent member of 
the Bouse. This apprenticeship arrangement was one 
great difficulty, and the loan was another. The planters 
and their advocates considered the amount a mere pittance, 
and yet were sifro they could never repay it. With a 
good grace, the loan of fifteen millions was converted 
into a gift of twenty millions; and the term of apprentice¬ 
ship was reduced. Mr. Buxton was so well supported in 
his opposition, that government had no choice but to 
yield. The field-slaves were to have been apprenticed 
for twelve years, and the house-slaves for seven: their 
terms were now reduced to seven and five. As to the 
money part of the affair, there were many who saw and 
. declared that, in strict principle, there could be no claim 
for compensation for deprivation of that which, from its 
very nature, never could have been property; and such 
opposed any payment at all to the planters, as they would 
have refused to purchase a slave who could ho fj’ecdi 
without. But the greater numbei’, seeing how long the 
law had recognised human beings as property, and on how 
bare a legal basis all riglit to property rests, were willing 
to avoid subtle controversy, and to close the dispute 
leather with generous concession than with rigidity; and 
the gift of twenty millions was voted with an alaciity 
which must ever be considered a remarkable and honour¬ 
able sign of tbo times. The generous acquiescence of tfep 
people under thjs prodigious increase of their l^rdens has 
caused the moralists of other nfutions to decjjK-o that the 
British act of ^mancipation stands alone • for mfral grandeur 
in the historj^ff the world; while those of Other nations 
who do not IRbpen to be moralists, see in it only an 
inexplicable hyJUcrisy, or obscure process of self-interest. 

On the j^thVf August 1833, the Emancipation Act 
passed the^ordst The name, and much of substance 
of slavery was tofepire on the 1st of August 1834. Tbo 
young children mqre then to he free; and the govern¬ 
ment fondly hop3|^against the warningshof those who 
understood''the setSi'^d nature -which ovoruVows the first 
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in tho holders of irresponsible power, that the parents 
would, from tho same hour, be morally and civilly free— 
bound only in the salutary obligations to virtuous labour. 
However that might be, the day was within view when 
all should be wholly free. To her great honour—and not 
the less because the act proved to bo one of true policy— 
Antigua surrendered the right of apprenticeshm, and set 
her slaves wholly free on the appointed t3ay. Elsewhere, 
the arrangement worked so ill—the oppression of tho 
negroes was so gross, and to them in their transition state 
so intolerable—the perplexities were so many, and so 
difBcult to deal with—that government was soon con¬ 
vinced that ‘ gradualism ’ was as impracticable under the 
name of freedom, as of slavery: in three years, the term 
of apprenticeship was shortened; and presently afterwards 
the arrangement was relinquished altogether. 

Tho season of emancipation was dreaded by some of tho 
slaveholders, who had spent all their lives in fear of negro'^ 
risings. To others it appeared‘that the danger of revolt 
was when the negroes woro suftering under tyranny, and 
not wheTi they were relieved from it. On both shores of 
tho Atlantic, however, expectation stood on tip too to watch 
the moment which should give freedom to 800,000 of the 
enslaved race. The Carolina planter looked well to his 
negro quarter, to see' that his ‘ hands * were not abroad 
after dark. Garrison and his band sat waiting for 
tidings—wdtb more faith in the negro temper’ than any 
body else, but still with some anxiety for tho cause. The 
^'litish parliament looked benevolently forth, in the con¬ 
sciousness of having done an act which should stand alone 
in the histbrv of the world. The British peasant thought 
affectionately of the black brethren whom ke, as a free¬ 
man and a tax-payer, had helped to release Aom bondage. 
And when tho tidings came—tho narrate of how the 
great day had passed over—there waj^such joy as is 
seldom excited by one event among ^possSg^ interests. 
Garrison am*® his band were as mucm rehWed as the 
Carolina planter ; and the English peaMat was as proud 
and pleased as, the British parliament. Jwhe 1st of August 
fell on aFridjiy; and there was to W# holiday from the 
Thursday niglH till Mondax* The ij^feionarics did their 
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duty well; and they completely succeeded in impressing 
the people with a sense of the solemnity of tl^ occasion. 
The arrival of that midnight in the island of Antigua, 
where the negroes where to he wholly fine at once^ was 
an event which cannot be read of without a throbbing of 
the heart. It was to the negroes their passover-night. 
They were all collected in their chapels—the Wesleyans 
keeping watch-night in the chapels throughout tho 
island. The pastors recommended to the people (o receive 
the Uessing in silence and on their knees. At the first 
stroke of midnight from the great cathedral-bell, all foil 
on their knees, and nothing was heard but the slow toll¬ 
ing, bell, and some struggling sobs in the intervals. Tho 
silence lasted for a few moments after the final stroke, 
when a peal of awful thunder rattled through tho sky, 
and the flash of lightning seemed to put out the lamps in 
, the chapels. Then the kneeling crowd sprang to their 
feet, and gave voice to their passionate emotions—such 
Voice as might be expected from this excitable people. 
'^me tossed up their free arms, and groaned away atiff 
once the heart’s burden of a life. Families and neigh-^ 
hours opened their arms to each other. Some prayed 
aloud, after the lead of their pastors, that they might l>o 
free indeed; and a voice was heard in thanksgiving fi»r a 
real Sabbath now, when the wicked should cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest, and the voice of the 
oppressor should be no more heard, and the servant should 
be free from his master. In some of the chapels the noble 
spectacle was seen of the ma.slers attending with tlisiNk.^ 
negroes, and, ^^hen the clock had struck, shaking hands 
with thom,^and wishing them. joy. The rest of the 
holiday was’gjent partly in mirth, as was right, and much 
of it in li6teij|Lg to the addresses of the missionaries, who 
urged upon J^m with much force, and in tho utmost 
detail, the duti^ of sobriety and diligence, and harmony 
with theuAmmoyers. On the Monday morning, they 
went ‘to vWk—1||at work which they wore proud of now, 
as it was for wa^m. 

Fair as was thILpromise, and well as the conduct of the 
negroes has justithe highest expectatiolis of their most 
sanguine friends, ]Plv^easonak^?' persons were so sanguine 
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as to suppose that all parlies would he satisfied—that an 
act of parliiiinent could neutralise all the evil results of an 
iniquity that was centuries old—that the striking of that 
cathedral clock was to silence all discontents for the 
future as well as the past. From the nature of things it 
could not he so. The planter could not at the striking of 
that clock, put off his habits of command^ and his lifelong 
associations of inferiority with the negro race. He could 
not, in a moment or a year, hooome an economist, a practi¬ 
cal man, carrying on his businoss with the close alt^tion 
and care and thrifty skill held necessar 3 »^ in the empl^ers 
of free labour elsewhere. A nd the negroes would certXnly 
work in a very different way, and to a very diffennt 
amount henceforth. The husband and father might, 
no donbt would, accomplish much more actual wl-k 
between year’s end and year’s end ; but some of it wotfci 
be for himself—on ground of his own; and the womfc 
would bo almost universally withdrawn from field-lahouil 
and ihey would koop their children under their own cail 
at home* As the possession of land was, in the eyes (I 
'negroes, the symbol of all earthly power and privilege 
•it was certain that their great ambition would be to buy 
Land ; and thus, again, more labour would be withdrawn^ 
from the existing estates. And these estates were in that^l 
bad state of tillage which always co-exists with slave- 
labour; and the conditions were thus unfavouiable to a 
change of system. The probability seemed to many to bo 
that there would be a decline in the production of sugar, 
“^alid distress among the planters, not remediable by any 
kind or degree of aid from England, endii^g probably in a 
transfer of the estates frdin the representati^s of the old 
system to those of the new. A tone of fimful triumph 
would have to be borne with for a time frA the enemies 
of emancipation; and, perhaps, a tempore^ deficiency of 
sugar—entailing further sacrifice on the Wiglish worHng- 
classes who h»d so cheerfully undertakei^ieil^ai c^of the 
twenty millions of compensation ; aiiM in future 

time, every white might have sold hS plantation to a 
black or mulatto capitalist. There ^CTild be much evil 
in all this, if\it should happen ; bujllEftor so long and 
grievous a sin, sQine retribi?fce ponal^|must be expected ; 

VOL. III. 
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and there were bright points both in the near and distant 
prospects. The negress was now under the p-otection of 
a husband, and had a home in which to labour and rest. 
Christianity could now bo preached, without dree^ and 
without omission. While regretting any decline m the 
outward fortunes of the planters, no considerate person 
could for a moment put those outward fortunes into the 
scale against the moral and material interests of the vast 

J ity of residents in the West Indies; and as for the 
y of sugar, there is a broad belt surrounding the 
—here studded with South American ranchos, there 
»red with African palms, and beyond, watered by the 
^ of India, and strewn with the islands of the eastern 
aelago—where sugar enough may be ^own for the 
of the whole race. The centuries bring with them 
own resources. Ours brought a rich one in the 
kt and impulse to extinguish a mighty sin. Necessity 
istioe were seen and heard to demand it; the thing 
one; and necessity and justice may always be trusted - , 
dicate themselves. ' / 


CHAPTER IX. 

Irish Church—Prosecution of O’Oonnoll—Irish outrage—Royal Notice 
of Tithes—First and Second Acts of 1832 —Act of 1833 — Tardy 
Truth about Tithes—^Proposed Act of 1834 —Bill lost—Irish E ccle- 
siastical Commission—Irish Oensus^rcductions—Appropriation DfJP’*- 
trine—Delays-^Appropriation refused—Irish Church Temporalities 
Bill passes ^Official changes—Mr. ^yard’s Critical Motion—King’s 
Declaration4^Commi8sion of Inquiiy—Coercion Bill—Negotiation 
\(rith Mr. O’fctpnell—Mr. Littleton's Explanation—Resignation of 
Lord Althorp^f Lord Grey—Lord Grey’s Farewell—His Political 
Character. 

Thus far tj^ jg ministry had wrought and prospered 
w'cll. ‘ Th^ hadPundortaken their great woriKs with a clear 
view of what oujf'-t to be done, and a determination to do 
it; or, if they flttTiny time fell short in either of these 
requisites, the syfeathy or opposition of tj*|ie liberal party 
soon brought t^n up f"ain. Among many defi- 
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cienciea weaknesses wMch they were now to exhibit, 
the most fatal, and one of the most inexcusable, was in 
regard to Ireland. It required no miraculous wisdom to 
see *that Catholic emancipation would not tranquillise 
Ireland while she suffered under the burden of what the 
Times called ‘ too much Church.’ In the most orderly state 
of society in any country, it could not*be expeeftd that 
between six and seven milligns of inhabitants of one re¬ 
ligious faith would pay a portion of their prodlce to 
support a Church which included only a few hilkdred 
thousands—a Church which they conscientiously «ap- 
proved, and whose funds they saw to be ample, wbile^eir 
own priesthood had nothing to depend on but the Ire- 
carious contributions of their flocks. Oh the one hand was 
a Church numbering 853,000, with four archbishllDs, 
eighteen bishops, and a law which authorised its clergmq 
derive an essential part of their incomes from tithes; am 
this in a country where tillage was the almost univorft 
moans of subsistence, and the division of the land was w 
minute lihat the tithe-collectors seemed never to have doim 
making their demands of shilling and half-ponoo. On th^ 
other hand, there was a Church including six millions ant^ 
a half of members, without aid from government, withou f 
countenance from the law; with a multitudinous priest- 
hood who lived with tho poor and like the poor; and from 
these poor was tho tithe extorted by perpetually recurring 
applications—applications backed by soldiery and armed 
j,;5olice, who carried off the pig, or the sack of potatoes, or 
the money-fee which tho peasant desired t(p offer to his own 
priest. It required no q^iraculous wisdom \£ see that the 
long-exasperated Irish must consider this ^nagement as 
religious perseoution, and feel that CathoUV emancipation 
was not yet complete. A very ordinary Mresight would 
have shown that it would soon be forJm impossible to 
collect tithe in Ireland; and further, th|i it ttmst soon be 
acknowledges by the whole world at hAo, aMt had long 
been declared by the whole world abmd, that the main¬ 
tenance of the establishment in Irelan^was an insult and 
iinury which no nation could be exprfied to endure, and 
which must preclude all chance of p^^ till it should bo 
abolished in its'form of a^ 5 ^ipant| jiurch. . The Whig 
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minifiters wore not only witbout Iho miraculous wisdom, 
but they were 'without the ordinary foresi^t. They, 
Whigs as they were, were blinded by that same super¬ 
stitious dread of changing the law which had, time after 
time, been the destruction of their opponents. They, 
Whigs as they were, seemed to have forgotten that no 
huma# law can* be made for eternity—that no age or 

I tion can bind down a futuie age or generation to 
1 arrangements, or legislate in a spirit of prophecy, 
vhose ancestors had declared these truths in 1688, 
often since as any great reform had been needed— 
who had dissolved the laws which gave seats in 
nent as a property to individuals, and the negro as 
erty to his white fellow-man, pleaded now, while 
1 was convulsed from end to end with the Church 
>n, that the Church in Ireland could never he 
i, because its establishment and revenues were 
teed by law. If it was asked to whom were this es- 
ment and these revenues guaranteed, it was necessary /) 
liss the abstraction called the Church, and'to reply, 
Either the worshippers or their clergy; and the question 
tHthen was, whether means of worship could not be pro- 
'vided for the one, and an honourable subsistence for the 


other, by some method less objectionable than taking by 
force the tenth potato and the tenth peat from the Catholic 
peasant, and parading the Church of the small minority 
before the eyes of the vast majority as the pensioned 
favourite of the state. If the Whig ministers had had 
sagacity tb see the untenable nature of the Irish estahlisB^ 
ment, and <gurage to propose reduction to the proper 
condition om Protestant denomination, they would have 
gained honoifc even nobler than those 'which they won by 
parliamentarweform. It is highly probable that Ireland 
would have he^*i by this time comparatively at ease; for 
the minisWs \uight apparently have carried such a 
measure m the^utset of their legislatiom for Ireland, 
when their powfcr was at its height, and the question 
of Church reformjp England was discussed with a freedom 
and boldness whm soon disappeared. If not, however 
—if they had ff|»5d and gone out upon this question 
—they would haV entitl§^,^ themselves to the eternal 
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gratitude of the nation, and of so much of the world at 
large as it interested in the Interior peace and pro¬ 
sperity of the British Empire. But they did not see nor 
understand their opportunity. The phantom of the im¬ 
personal Church, and its shadowy train of legal guaran¬ 
tees, was before them, so as to shut out the realities of the 
case—the substantial interests of the Protestant r^igion, 
and the weighty facts that many of tHo'church A we re 
empty, the numbers of Protestants stationary or decr&sing, 
and the working clergy actually living upon alms. 1 The 
administration tried this and that and the other l|^all 
method of dealing with the difficulty; at what expoiK of 
delay, contention, and ultimate partial yielding, wo wall 
hereafter see. ‘ Of this/ said their friends at the timAby 
the most calm and moderate of their organs, ‘ there caftbo 
no doubt—the only way to afford her [the Irish OhuAi] 
the least chance of a permanent existence, is to abol& 
tithes entirely, and to cut do wither other emoluments veM’’ 
low indeed; that is to say, to reduce them until they amou% 
to no mpre than a fair equivalent for the services whi^ 
she can render in return for them.* 

In 1831, the state of Ireland seemed to be growing dailj 
worse in regard to violence. There was a conflict o^ 
forces between the lord-lieutenant and Mr. O’Conneirl 
The lord-lieutenant issued proclamations against a certain^ 
order of public meetings. O’Connell and his friends dis¬ 
obeyed the proclamation, and were brought to trial. 
Delays and difficulties were introduced into the legal 
'process, as is usual in Ireland; but the matter ended in 
0‘Connell and his comrades pleading guilty Jro the first 
fourteen counts in the 4ndictjnent, which jparged them 
with holding meetings in violation of vaijBus proclama¬ 
tions. The attornoj'-general was satisfiedAnd withdrew 
the remaining counts. Mr. O’Connell dewd in the news- 
papers that he had pleaded guilty; andjpoclared that he 
bad allowed judgment to go by default^'an Wder to plead 
befoie the liouso of Lords, through the twewo jifdges— 
beforo which time, he lioped, the act under which he was 
l^rOBecuted would expire. As it was'alssertcd and proved 
ill the House of Commons that he ^^d actually pleaded 
guilty, and that nothing i;|^ained bA| for sontonco to be 
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prononpQOd against him, his followers, in their amazement 
at siich *4 fall, resoi’ted to the supposition that j^ome kind 
of compromise had taken place between himself and the 
government and that the liberator had humbled himself in 
order tn obtain some boon for Ireland. The supposition grew 
to a rumour; and the rumour spread to the friends and 

I ts of the ministers in parliament; and, though it 
imptly met, it was never again extin^ished. 
r it was through indplence, carelessness, timidity, 
)rary convenience, certain it was that the Whig 
lent brought on itself, for a course of years, the 
f compromise with O’Connell, after repeated proofs 
bter unworthiness of all trust, and therefor© of all 
ince as the representative of his country. On the 
Dccasion, Mr. Stanley, secretary for Ireland, was 
ed in the House about the transactions of govern- 
th Mr. O’Connell; and his reply was express and 
le woJild not say that Mr. O’ConncU’s friends had 
avoured to make terms for him ; but the reply of 
lent had been that Mr. O’Connell’s conduct had not / 
him to any consideration, and ‘ the law must take 
le’—‘judgment should be pressed against him;* 
n had ‘procured a verdict against Mr. O’Connell, 
®!'^nd it would, undoubtedly, call him up to receive judgment 
Mipon it.* Within a fortnight after, a ridiculous scene took 
place in the House. Mr. O’Connell asked the secretary for 
Ireland on what ground he had asserted that friends of his 
had endeavoured to make terms for him. ‘ There could bo 
no delicacy in disclosing their names, because if they were*-, 
accredited a^ent?, he—on the supposition the principal- 
asked for publicity; and if theyt were not his agents, it 
was but comikon justice to bold them.up as impostors.’ 
Again Mr. Staley’s answer was express and clear. A 
letter had been'vlid before him which proposed terms, to 
induce the Irish^ovemment to forego the prosecution; the 
letter bein^ictated by Mr. O’Connell himself to his son- 
in-law,*and^nclosed in one from hjs son. The House re¬ 
ceived this explanation with shouts of laughter; and tho 
shoiits wore renewed when Mr. O’Connell said that ‘ he 
could not but admit/,hat his question had been answered 
most satisfactorily^^ the ri^ht honourable gentleman,* 
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The terms praposed were, as Mr. O’Connell now C ^ , 

that he shmild forego his agitation for the 
nniony which he regarded only as means to an enflf.*« 
government would, in the first place, drop the prose 
and next propose good measures for Ireland.} rJSP* 
answer was, ‘that no such compromise would ® 

moment entertained by the Irish government, and tn^J, ^ 
law must take its course.* It is difficult to accouTi|p ® 
self-exposure so audacious as^this of O’Connell, oT®^ 
other supposition than that*he wished to advertil^.^ 
readiness to bo negotiated with, and to surrende , 
repeal agitation on sufficient inducement. He had! 
before so surrendered all pretensions to honour, and 
himself so incapable of conceiving of honour, that he 
go through a scene like this of the 28th of February lY^ 
with less embarrassment than any other man. The ’ 
fortune of the case to the government was, that it did n? 
redeem the pledge given by Mv. Stanley. The law did m 
take its course; Mr. O’Oonnell was not brought up ft 
judgment. Time passed on; the act under which ho wl 
convicleU expired; and when it was defunct, the mini! 
ters considered that it would be ungracious to inflict thl 
penalties it decreed. ? 

From week to week of this session, the outrages in\ 
Ireland grew worse. Tithe-colleptors were murdered in 
some places; in others, they were dragged from their 
bods, and laid in a ditch to have their ears cut off. Five 


of the police wore shut dead at once by a party in ambush. 
The peasantry declared against pastures, and broke up 
grass-]ands in broad day. Cattle were driven^f, lest the 
owners should pay tilh% upon them. A ommitteo of 
Boman Catbolic priests, assembled at Ennis Mr the promo¬ 
tion of order and peace, broke up with^fepressions of 
despair. O’Oonnell attended some of thdKrials in May, 
before a special commission issued fur tl* purpose; and 
he took the opportunity of making matters Korse by ad¬ 
dressing the people in speeches, in which mktold them 
that many of the convicted peasants would have been ac¬ 
quitted if fairly tried, but that the juries were afraid to 
acquit. He charged his hearers with—not crime, but— 
indiscretion, and advised iJujm to deliver up their arms, 
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I use the law required it, but because they might 
llify the gavemment, and purchase Jenienoy for 
nrados who had been caught. Towards the end 
Onth, there was a fight between the police and the 
,at Castle Pollard, in Westmeath, on occasion of 
opted rescue. The chief constable was knocked 
he police fired, and nine or ton persons wore killed, 
oe were tried for manslaughter, on the prosecution 
overnment; and O’Connell found matter of com- 
^en in this, after the men were acquitted, alleging 
prosecutions would have been fairer, if left to bo 
id by the families of the slaughtered men. If they 
1 so left, his complaints of the apathy of the govern- 
jiild have been more formidable still. In Juno, an 
ppened at Newtownbarry, in Wexford, which shows 
IS the position of the Church in the Catholic dis- 
• Ireland at that time. On the 18th of June, 

'■as market-day, some cattle were to be sold whii-li 
11 impounded for tithe-payment. The following / 
was on the walls of .the town: * Inhabitiints, &c..! 
LCre will he an end of church plunder ; your pot, 
and pig will not hereafter be sold by auction, to 
:pupport in luxury, idleness and ease, persons who endeavour 
make it appear that it is essential to the peace and 
prosperity of the country, and your eternal salvation, 
while the most of you are starving. Attend to an auction 
of your neighbour’s cattle, seized for tithe by the Kev. 
Alexander M'Clintock.’ The yeomanry were on the alert 
to assist the police. As soon as the sale began, it merged^* ^ 
into a fignW ainl twelve of the Catholic mob were killed. 
The coase<][udnt law procoedingstwero baffled and re^idcred 
fruitless by J^ok and timidity; but the affair w^as never 
forgotten. I]^ure the year was out, the clergy had become 
afraid to ask, ILd thoir flocks to pay, their dues. As tho 
year closed, solotlory assisted tho police; but this only en¬ 
larged the of the fights, and deepened their animosity. 
On onb oewsion, five of the Catholics w'ere shot dead by 
the military ; and a fortnight after, when a strung body of 
police W’ere escorting a tithe-coUecter, they were sum¬ 
moned to suriender him to popular vengeance: and, on 
their refusal, twelve of them wmf e slaughtered in a lane, and 
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more left fearfully wounded. Tho captaij) of po»teen 
liis son, tei#year8 old, were among the slain ; and tKeers 
which the hoy rode was stabbed dead. The arm* was 
assailants wei'e scythes, pitchforks, and blndgeoBe of 
country lad, who appeared about thirteen years olA It 
from one to another of the prostrate police, and findi® to 
five of them stiP breathed, made an end of them ^'Wted 
scythe. Such wore the things that were done in th«, or 
and for the alleged rights, of dhe religion which bmprs, 

‘ peace on earth, and goodwill to men.’ As for.the rfthe 
clergy —the men who were declared to bo living in lulss 
idleness, and case,’ and whose claim to tithe the Irislfi 
retary was a<4vocating in the House, as * a matter of jufc 
between man and man’—^they were living, some in fea% 
a prison for debt, as they had leceived no money for m.® 
months; many more in ftcir of their neighbours; m 
not a few in fear of seeing their children starve befc® 
"heir eyes. Sometimes thoro v'ould come in by night I 
a pig, or a bag of meal, or a sack of potator -^, from some pitj 
* ing friend; and by day, the clergyman might ho seel 
digging‘for bare life’ in bis gaiden, with his shoelee^ 
childifin about him, while his wife wa-s trying, within th«|. 
house, whether tho tatiored clotlies would bear anolhei^' 
and another patch. Siieh was tho system of‘justice 
t'vcen man and man’ which Mr. Stanley would not at this 
umo touch, becauso it was legal. If this was justice, on 
eviiy or any hand, Avhat then was injustice? 

Some clergymen, liowevci', differed from Jlrj •tanlev 
"bout perseverance in not toucliing tho tithe /stem, on 
account of its justice. The Archbishop of \)uj ‘ 'n declared 
that ho spoke tho opiniou^of many of his clei^ brethren, 

^ as Aveii as his own*, w'hen he said, in his ^dence before 
\tho b<ords’ committee in this year : ‘ As for^^ continuance 
of the tithe system, it seems to me that i^nust be at tho 
jHunt of the bayonet— that it must be through a sort of 
chronio civil war. The ill feelings tha"* ln|||p3 sok long 
existed against it have been embodied in so organised a 
combination, that I conceive there would bo continually 
breakings out of resistance, which must be kept down by a 
continuance of very seveio measures, such as the govern¬ 
ment might inde*}d resolve have recourse to f^r once, if 
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not lust but would be very unwilling to resort to babitu* 
thus L vilify*? keep the country under military government, | 
their Amrad^t intelligent persons, and the most experienced 
of th( imontb,versed with, seem to think that nothing else 
peasa|l|jrmanontly secure the payment of tithes under the 
an system.* If this was true, tithes were condemned, 
dowi^ib of their justice; for it could not be supposed that 
The flliachers of a non-aggressive and non-resistant religion 
of tlw/ desire to have their jnaintenanco permanently ool- 
plaiKi at the point of the bayonet. There must, in that 
tha®ibe more * anxious thought * about meat and clothing 
insiticonsisted with their profession. Already^, indeed, the 
hag^aiths in Ireland seemed to have exchanged characters. 

the Protestant Church which displayed its pro- 
a^ed, and endowed, and dominant hierarchy; and it was 
Catholic faith which sent its priests from house to 
4cuse, to preach glad tidings to the poor, accepting sub- 
llitetence from the overflow of good-will, but demanding 
Wthing in the name of human law. i 

.*^f In the royal speech, at the opening of the next session, 
'‘iome progress in ministerial opinion was apparent. The 
mting requested the parliament to consider whether some 
^^improvement could not be made in the law regarding tithes 
jtin Ireland. In after years, there was abundant cause for 
lamentation that the advance was so small. Committees 
of inquiry were appointed by both Houses; and the 
evidev.cse adduced was so astounding as to induce, in a mul¬ 
titude M minds, views of the Protestant Church in Ire¬ 
land, wBieh it is lamentable that the Government did* 
not take hVd t(/ and act upon. Many friends of Ireland, 
as well as tMj Catholics themsbl^tes, desired, if tithes were 
not to be alJwiishod, that they sliould bo so appropriated 
as to yield befefit to the body who paid them, by means 
of a recurrence^ the first principles of tithes. Originally, 
one-fourth of the tithe was devoted to the maintenance 
of the poo^l^nd another to that of the places of worship; 
and it was^ow proposed, even in petitions to parliament, 
that this application should be made of the proceeds of 
tithe .and of the lands of the Church in Ireland. Lord 
Grey took the earliest opportunity of intimating that he 
should strenuously oppose ajifc proposition which went 
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f - the Church—^that ever impersonal.piea<» 

"’* of her just ^ghts.’ Perhaps the best expression ^teen 
widely awakened feeling we nave adverted lJ> may be 
in the speech of Lord Ebrington, who had himself be 
the committee in the Commons, * respecting the unfortw® 
anomaly which the Church of Ireland presented.! 
should not think an^ plan could lead to a nnal settkV 
of the question) which attempted to exclude the consM^®^ 
tiou of a thorough reform of the Churoh of Ireland. 
he saw the clergy of that Ohurot receiving salaries so 
proportionate to the number of Protestants nnder 
* care, and when he saw that those salaries were paid ohiS®® 
by Eoman Catholics, he looked upon the system aspregn^ 
with injury to the cause of religion. He protests, theiW 
fore, against the number of the clergy being so diRpr& 
portioned to their congregations j and he should be glad 
see some moro just distribution of the revenues of tha 
Church, such as would afford a more adequate provisiom 
^or the working clergy; and ho should also bo glad to see® 
H stato of ^things in which no part of the revenues of the 
Church should be diverted from, the use of the Church. 


He could think no settlement of the existing complaints 
satisfactory which, with a due regard to all existing in¬ 
terests—for God forbid that they should attempt to strip 
any man of that which of right belonged to him—did not 
contemplate the reduction of tho Church of Ireland to a 
condition better proportioned to the wants of tho P^es- 
tant inhabitants.’ Such w^as the view brought out ^Com- 
by as thoioughgoing a friend of the Whig jf^inis- 
tratlon as sat in the House. \ 

There was now no time to bo lost. The Irii^reousants 
knew to a man, that .the Eoyal speech had recdiimended to 
parliament a consideration of the tithe syst&; and they 
took this for a Koyal condemnation of tithe Wylng. They 
knew before February was out that the^arliamentary 
committees had reported that n(Hhing would ^ail short 
of ‘ a complete extinction of tithes ’ by commutlwon for a 
charge upon tho land; and these things were considered 
warrant enough for a refusal to pay tithe at all, and for 
persecution of those who did pay. An archdeacon in the 
neighbourhood of Cashel hop'^(| to establish a commutation 
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not parishioners; but now they refused his terms, 

thus ^ ^ sight of his own bpuse—a field 

their yS se'veral persons were ploughing, who took no notice 
of thwi transaction—and stoned him till his head was beaten 
poasMtf ces. If any resident, pressed by his pastor or by 
an by fear of the law, paid the smallest amount of 

dowiS^® the most secret manner, his cattle were houghed in 
rpjj^olfyight, or his house was burnt over his head, or his 
of tqf 7 sheep was hunte^ over a precipice, and lay a 

plg^i#Vhed heap in the morning. There was a sound of a 
thao^' time, which made men’s flesh creep, whether it 

insWf beard by night or day; for those who took upon them 


peasa 
an a 
dowi 
The; 
of tl 


j^j^^xtingnlsh tithes now boldly assembled their numbers 
mlf ^bo sound of the horn ; and all who heard it knew that 
g^A^aider or mutilation or arson was going to he perpetrated, 
.^/aptures, special commissions, and trials were useless. 
J^Vitnesses dared not give evidence; jurors dared not attend. 
j(^|.dagistrates and police wore multiplied; but the thing 
.'ijpeeded was a removal of the grievance, which was real 
\ enough, however atrociously avenged. On the very chapels^ 
^j.iiotices were now posted by the insurgents, and no man 
j dared to take them down. There was indeed no time to lose, 
p The clergy naturally ceased to demand their dues; but 
! even those of them who had anything to live upon, found 
that they were not to be left in peace. It seemed to be 


intended to drive them from the country, If they had cows, 
nobody could be found to milk them. Tradesmen who 
sup^i|>d articles to clergymen, found that nobody would 
buy OTNihem, or even sell to them. Throughout the. 
Catholio^uraJ. districts of Ireland, the clergy weio 
depeuden^now upon tho gox,ernment, or upon private 
charitj', forViere sustenance; while large county meetings 
in Carlow, A^k, and elsewhere, w^ere passing resolutions, 
and issuing ffQressos which were almost alike in matter 
and form, and Of which the following is a fair specimen : 

‘ Resolve^ tliat it is a glaring wrong to compel an 
impoVeri^d Catholic people to support in pampered 
luxury the richest clergy in tho world—a clergy from 
whom the Catholics do not experience even the return of 


common gratitude—a clergy who in times past opposed to 
the last the political freedom of the Irish people, and at 
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the present day are opposed to reform and a|L^ 
soheme of education for their countrymen. That 
of the God of charity should not, by ^i8apphcatiohW.^g^g 
the tithes to their own private uses, thus deprive thM^ 
of their patrimony—nor should ministers of peace J 
with such desperate tenacity to a system fraughMj 
dissension, hatred, and ill-will/ The grievance ^'Wtod 
enough—obvious to all who were not blinded M or 
superstitious worship of man-made law, so as 
insensible to those ulterior laws which it is inipio®jjQ 
disregard. There was indeed no time to lusej^gg 
unhappily, there was no man in power free and ft 
enough broadly to assert the higher laws: and thus^ 
lower was not withdrawn, but only feebly mended 
that the change was found ineffectual. The work had]& 
he done over again; and the chief part of it—the reducti^- 
of the Protestant Church to the needs of the Protestaw 
population—has to be done yet, while Ireland appears A, 
far from being tranquillised as ever. I 

The aot, which bears date June 1, 1832, authorises th|. 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland to advance £60,000 to the Iriell 
clergy who could prove themselves unable to collect theirl 
tithes for the year 1831. Their claims for that year thu8,> 
became a debt from the Irish people to the government,; 
recoverable by the powers of government. The claim of 


the clergy to any former arrears was not to be prejudiced 
by this act, which was designed, for temporary icli^and 
to interpose the government between the initated^cople 
and the clergy. The government was to levy tK/j^rrears. 
Many in the House asked at once whether Ihe . /vernment 
would be able to levy the^rrears—defeated ay it had been 
in endeavouring to aid the clergy to do so. rthb bill was 
proffered under a pledge from governmen^that a tithe 
commutation should be instituted, whiejr alone could 
justify the temporary measure of an advance to the clergy. 
The act passed rapidly through both Houses, became 
law on the 1st of June. It was July before ^e further 


and permanent measures of government regarding tithes 
were brought, forward ; and, as the minister declared, tjtie 
session was too far advanced to admit of the passage of 
them all. They were three. The first rendered the exist 
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Ithe Composition Act permanent and compulsory, 
1 of voluntary, and for a term of twen*£y-one years, 
icond constituted the bishop and beneficed clergy of 
diocese a corporation for the management of tithe 
fess, whereby individual clergymen ivould be relieved 
the difficulties and dissensions attendant on a 
pution of their own claims. The corporation would 
und distribute the tithe for the diocese. The third 
ided for the redemption of tho tithe by all who might 
to buy up their freedom from the onarge. Sixteen 
s^ purchase was the amount proposed; and permission 
to be given to possessors of mortgaged and entailed 
^tes to mortgage them further, in the first case, toHhe 
tent necessary for this object—such mortgage to have 
ecedenco of all that existed before; and, in the other 
to sell as much of the entailed estates as should he 
^ecessary for the redemption of the tithe. 

, This last and most important of tho three hills was left 
^j)ver to the next session. It was the wish of ministers td 
'carry the other two; but they succeeded only^with the 
fest—the act by which the tithes composition in Ireland 
was made compulsory and permanent. 

The Relief Act would not work. The clergy were as 
much hated as ever for giving in to the government an 
account of the arrears of 1831. A clergyman in Tipperary 
was shot dead on his own la^vn, The son of another and 
his %Hver were left on the highway—the one dead, tho 
other X^posed to he so. The people would not permit 
tho postrLr of poticos of arrears; and in the affrays caused' 
in this pri^ss, several lives we^’e lost at different points; 

^'mished occasion to O’Connell for cries for 
the Irish blood that was shed—cries which 
ious effect. It had been clear to many from 
the first that ^8 was a game at which goveinment could 
not play. JD ifeat, and victory by force of soldiery, were 
equally The issue was defeat. Towards the end of 

the next session, the avowal of ministers in parUament 
was that out of a sum of £104,285 of arrears due for 1831, 
government had been able to levy only £12,000; and that 
amount ‘ had been collected with great difficulty, and some 
loss of Jlife.’ Government had decided to abandon all 


and this 
vengeance 
told with' 
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processes under the existing law, and to seek roimteen 
ment in soAe other form, after having paid to thJBLers 
the arrears of 1832, and the amounts due in the Vwas 
year; which, together with those of 1831, now »e of 
the sum of a^ut a million. This amount of a mill9 jt 
to be provided by an issue of exchequer bills. Tlw to 
supposed a deduction from the claims of the clergy,®ted 
advantage of secure and immediate payment. ThB or 
bursement was to he by means of a general land't®ps, 
a term of years ; exemption being granted to thos«he 
could prove that they had paid their tithes. Agg 
propositions were wannly debated. The ConservaS 
condemned all concession, and claimed for the Church^ 
clergy the uttermost farthing of their dues. The IM 
members condemned the levy of tithe in any foM 
declared that the government was now regarded aS a grS 
tithe-proctor, and hated accordingly; and foretold 1 
repetition, with aggravation, of the outrages of precedirl 
|lyears, on every attempt to levy the land-tax. Many of td 
^liberal party, who yet would not desert the govemmenf 
complained of the issue of the million under the name d 
a loan, when everybody knew that it would not prov< 
recoverable, and would bo in fact a gift to the Irisl 
Church which they had no inclination to make. Th( 


Conservatives yielded, from pity and respect for the 
suffering clergy; the Liberals from a dislike to embaiTasf 
the government; and the Irish members could nc 

head against so many adversaries. The bill for o^ecting 
• the arrears of tithes tliorefore passed the Lords rjrihe 28tl 
of August 1833. yf 

The next year, the sublet had to ho brou^^t up again. 
There was infinite mischief in this annual ^bating on a 
topic so charged with irritation to all ; and now, 

at this late day, came out some facts, whiln, if they had 
been understood earlier, as they ought to hav^een, would 
have convinced so large a majority of thoMsuflferablo 
irksomeness of the imposition of tithe in Ireland, as to 
have insured its being got rid of long ago. Mr. Littleton 
was now secretary for Ireland; and ho made his disclosures, 
and rendered his account, on the 20th of February. 

On the 4th of that month, the king’s speech had 
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a consideration of *a final adjustment of 
their Ireland; and in his remarks on the<,motion for 

of tin the l)uke of Wellington had said, that the 

neasa precisely the same miserable situation 

an a1 IP®*** *** before the passage of 

down their relief; and he considered tWt ‘ that 

fjrt ^jKicserving race of men’ was in danger of utter 
of tlS^**®*^—®’ which was not contradicted by 

* i®i'Grey in his reply to. the duke’s speech. After two 
thaw^ of experiment and debate, the Irish secretary was 

'compelled to call the attention of parliament to a 
r JE*measure; but it was to be four years yet befoie this 
Mile point was settled. At the outset of his speech, Mr. 
^Jpitleton made an avowal which might prudently have 
jPen taken to heart before, so as to save years of * chronic 
3dvil war,’ much misery of mind, and the loss of many 
Jtives. Mr. Littleton begged the House ‘ to bear in mind, 

; hat the statute-book had been loaded with enactments by 
^^jhe legislatures of both countries, for the purpose of giving 
"ehe proprietors of tithes effectual means to enforcje the law.} 
/The whole of those enactments had proved inefiectual. 
Many of them of the most severe description, extending 
even to capital punishment, had proved utterly useless.* 
No one could wonder at this who heard the statement that 

• followed of the vexatious incidence of the Irish tithe. 


Owing to the extreme subdivision of land, the amounts 
wer^mall—sometimes literally beyond expression; and 
in suc^i^ses, the debtor was one who had no money, or 
ready rai^ns of payment, and to whom it was exasperating 
to ho callfc onf from time to time, for a religious tax, so 
paltry, anL vet so inconvenient and so hurting to his 
conscience. Vli^ a parish in Carlow, the sum owing by 222 
defaulters wl^a farthing each. * A return of the actual 
number of de^ulters whose debts were under a farthing, 
and rise Iw farthings up to a shilling, would exhibit a 
very^ laro^ proportion of the gross number. In some 
instances," the charge upon the land amounted to only 
seven parts of a farthing. When he informed the com¬ 
mittee that many of the smaller sums were payable by 
three or four persons some idea might be fonned of the 
difficulty of collecting tithes in Ireland. The highest 
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aggregate c^rge was against those who owed indiv^f 
about 2c?.; and he woSld then bog to remind tb^^^ 
mittee, that it was not so much the sum as the situaiM ^ 
the individual, that rendered these charges oppr^ 
Twopence to one might be as great an impost as |L 
another. There was another great severity connecteci^^^^ 
the question of tithes. They were not simple. O 
proprietor alone did not come to the poor man to 
his tithes ; but many, whoso interests were irreoonciKj^^ 
and adverse, fastened upon him. There wore 
kinds of tithes—the vicarial, rectorial, and impropriaiS 
all often fastening on the same individual, who was bor^ 
to meet the separate demands of each tithe-owner. T^ 
opposition to tithes, then, though it might receive ^ 
impulse from agitation, was not to be wholly traced C 
that source. There was a deeper source in the severity^ 
of the impost itself,’ This was aU very true; the disaster, 
was, that it had not been known sooner. Such had beenl 
^he state of the case during preceding years of legislation 
during years when the Irish were called purely ungrate'"-^ 
3ccausG the Emancipation Act did not tranquillise, ' 

quieter procedure on their part would have.L^' 
and more virtuous; but there was also littlp 
the expectation that quietness would rise p 
among an excitable and long-injured / \l^WjDre 
grievance like this was ignored by a gr 
called itself liberal, and friendly to Iiv nf 

the ministers had at last disoo^6^®^y\V^^^5^the 
grievance, as well as agitation, to de^* wl ^ 
in which they proposed to i^eal with it was 
compositions for tithes should cease from the^lKid in 
November; and that the amount should he^Suld ca,ii8( 
foim of an annual land-tax to the king, wholwi^, for/the 
provision io be made out of it, in land or mon^^as f^o be 
clergy and other tithe-owners. This land-tax4Slrs from 
redeemable, lilr. O’Connell, and other monJreasonabiy 
Ireland, vehemently opposed this proposal, jtmo impost 
alleging that it would merely establish the ^iw iii delay- 
under another name. They did not succeed ncjjOth of July 
ing the introduction of the bill; but on the ^ his f^vengo 
when it was in committee, Mr. O’Connell had ‘‘d 
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.^moment. He objected to the proposal«ithat govem- 
[^hoiild recover the amount of the tithes; said that 
'vould never succeed in taming the Irish people by 
iding to throw salt on the tails of the landlords; and 
I that the tithes should be made payable immediately 
landlords to the clergy, after being reduced 40 
^l^nt. This motion was in the form of an amendment 
ne third clause of the })ill; and it was carried by a 
^ laige majority—the numbers bein^ 82 to 33. 

|''„|Lfter taking time to consider, the ministers determined 
on with the bill. They never would have proposed 
l^i^rge reduction in the incomes of the Irish clergy; but 
the House of Commons had declared itself broadly in 
^ Jvour of such a reduction, and it would facilitate the 
(^jlttling of the system, they could have no objection. And 
i^v?^ey believed that the clergy—to whom individually the 
j^^eduction would be only 22^ per cent.—would be willing 
thankful to receive that amount, in consideration of 
f^^^he security, punctuality, and peaceableness wl^ich wouh 
attend the payments. The lord chancellor put it to 
' Mari'® when the bill came before them, whether any 

even^ of them deriving a nominal income of £100,000 from 
No c4'i’3states, would not be very glad to receive in gold, on a 
- follov^^ without a chance of disappointment, £77,500, 

"Owing^ release from all disputes, pains, and penalties, from 
werliBiri^ impoverished tenants. If their own bishops were 
in great majority of tho Irish 

ready ii©stile to the measure. In that case—if they 

in bft disposed to stand out, under tho risk of 

paltry aw ^®» hiretof their spiritual service— 

conscience, tlBp^ ©^ parliament was thrown away upon thorn, 
defaulters vr^s^© i^ation must be reserved for the suffering 
number of oi©rgy, who were ready to sacrifice some- 

and rise by P©a©©i to avoid causing their brother to 
very larflif ®''^®^ ^^®®® “®^® high-minded sufferers were 

instancesrth'id®^ ^ 

seven paits l^rd Ellenborough mov^ that the Ml 
mittee that ni®^^ months, and throw it out by a 

three or four proxy or present. The 

8ifTipidtv of 6* were in favour of the measure were those of 
lestor, and Norwich. On the other side were 
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the Archbishops of Oanterbury and Cashel, and nAteen 
bishops, Tfle division showed that the spiritual %eer8 
were quite of Lord Melbourne’s opinion—whiclSwae 
earnestly expressed—as to the unspeahable importaiSG of 
the measure; only they took an opposite view of i|| It 
was but for a short time, for within five years they mn to 
yield; and meanwhile, their conduct, whether attri|^ted 
to pride, to greed, to enmity to the Catholic Iri^, or 
merely to such narrowness of view as ill becomes legislwrs, 
went as far to impair the dignity and influence of »he 
Church among those who watched the case, as their suvftss 
in throwing out the Keform Bill throe years before. \ 

Thus ended in failure the endeavour of the 
administration to deal with the Irish tithe question:^ 
difficulty so radical as to require radical treatment, as h^ 
been since practically acknowledged. The effect of merely 
tampering with it was very disastrous: the government 
was foiled; the clergy sank into a 'deeper slough of popular, 
|)atred; and the Irish Church lost every year more of its 
(iignity in^the eyes of its own well-wishers. 

The great question of its preservation in any form had 
now for some time been discussed ; and so discussed that it 
was necessary for the administration of the time—whatever 
it might be—to take up the argument. Everybody knew 
that the chief incitement to the repeal agitation was the 
hope of getting rid of the Church. The Tories were 
disposed to defy the repeal cry, and all agitation, aip to 
uphold the dues of the Church, even to the last ns^y of 
church-cess, and the smallest fraction of a fa^thinsiDf tithe. 
A large number of the Literal party wore for^^ abating 
the Irish Church as to throw its maintenance its own 
members, and reduce its ministers to some pipportion to 
their docks. The endeavour of the adminismtion was to 
keep a middle course between these extreme parties. In 
1833, the government proposed to empower a board of 
ecclesiastical commission or s, by act of parliamen^to make 
extensive changes in the Irish Church, which, it was 
hoped, would be so manifestly for the advantage of all 
parties as to secure a sufficient support in parliament. 

It appears, by a census purposely taken in 1834, that 
the proportion of .the numbers of we Protestant jDhurch 

i> 2 
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in IMland to that of Catholics and Dissenters was this: 
Th^/atholics were 6,436,060; the members \>f the Estab- 
lislft Church were 853,160; and the Dissenters, 665,540 
—^St is, while the Catholics were above 80 per cent., the 
Chuich Protestants w^re just above 10, and the Dissenters 
8, cent. The revenues of this Church were d£865,625 
—Il^ve £l per head of its members t There wore nearly 
14®^benefices—of which forty-one did not contain a single 
PrJlSestant; twenty had 'under five, and 165 contained 
um'er five-and-twenty. In 167 benefices, no service was 
p^formed, the incumbent being an absentee. There were 
foW archbishops and eighteen bishops for this little flock. 

was impossible that such a Church could long he 
lidured in a country so peopled; and the reductions now 
proposed by government were very considerable. 

Two archbishops and ten bishops were to lie tho last of 
their name. Their dioceses were to be united with others 
as opportunity arose; and on the death of the primate, the 
income of his see was to be reduced from £14,500 ti| 
£10,000. Deans and chapters were no longet to enjoy 
dignity without work. They were to be abolished, or to 
undertake the cure of souls. Sinecure benefices were to ho 
endured no longer; the commissioners might suspend tho 
appointment of ministers who had not done duty for three 
years before. The first-fruits, which were a trouble and 
grmvance producing little return, were to be abolished, 
anckeplaced by a tax on benefices and episcopal incomes, 
risingiyn its percentage from the smallest benefice not 
under £200 year, to the vast incomes of some of the 
bishops humble livings mving 5 per cent., and any 
episcopal liiGome exceeding £1^00 a year, 15 per cent. It 
was expected that by tho sum thus rai'sed—about £69,000 a 
year—a sutflment provision would bo secured for the repair 
of churches ahd conducting of the service, so that the odious 
impost of church-cess might bo abolished, its amount being 
estimat^l^it £70,000 a year. The one remaining point was 
that which occasioned the fiercest disputes; disputes which 
lasted for a course of years, and are certainly destined to bo 
renewed hereafter- In opening the scheme of government 
for altering—^to the advantage of all other parties without 
injuiy \o the clergy—^the terms for letting the lands of the 
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Church, Lord Althorp did not conceal his opinion any 
additional fOinds accruing from such change of mana||ment 
were fairly to he considered state funds, applicable to Sineral 
state purposes. Supposing the Church left where sU was 
before—deprived of nothing present or future—^the iffofits 
of any improvement suggested and achieved by the ^»orn- 
ment might be claimed by the government for the Olvd of 
the state. The amount anticipated from this sourOwas 
about, or nearly, three millionsi 4 

The government were anxious to lose no time, ‘imder 
existing circumstances,’ in carrying this hill. It^as 
brought ill on the 11th of March. There was de^to 
about i.he time of the second I’eading, and one of tnnse 
mistakes to which the present ministry seemed to he 
doomed; so that a delay of many weeks ensued. This was 
a tax-bill, and it was necessary to introduce it in a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House; and thus, as the point had to 
bo argued, the ministers to bo ccTnvicted of error, and the 
I whole matter gone over again, it was the 6th of May before 
^it reached the second reading. It was then very nearly 
dismissed a second time, on account of an oversight of 
ministers in reciting a message from the king which had 
never been delivered to parliament; but the speaker 
decided that the objectors should have brought forward 
their point before the first reading, and must now wait till 
the bill was in committee, by which time the necessary 
message from the king might bo received. The m^rity 
on tills occasion was large in favour of the measura^many 
members, however, giving notice that they shji^d ulti¬ 
mately oppose it, unless it was decided in comn^ittee that 
all accruing funds whatsoever should be dovo-ted to eccle¬ 
siastical purposes. • It was in vain that government 
explained that the fund from new church leases should be 
applied to educational and other objects wh?bh ought to be 
those of the Church. That provision was expunged from 
the bill in oominittoe. It was also decreed thlfcj^he ^ax on 
clerical incomes should date only from the dMh of the 
present incumbents. With these alterations, the bill passed 
the Lower House, on the 8th of July 1833, by a majority 
of 274 to 94; a proportion which shows how much stronger 
was the apprehension of danger from Ireland, than the cry. 
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loud it was, about confiscation of tbe property of tbe 

ChuiJ^ 

Tin Peers were believed to intend to make a vigorous 
rall)iL^gainst this ve^ important bill, with whose passage 
the ^stence of the minfstiy was understood to be bound up. 
On £’eoont occasion, when the Reform BiU had been m 
dan^;', a well-timed vote of the Commons of confidence in 
mimf ters had been found of service; and it was now pro- 
pos^ again to intimate to the Peers that the Commons had 
a v^ry decided will in regard to the reformation of the 
Irijlfi Church. Sir J. Wrottesley, after due notice, and in 
opposition to the entreaties of ministers, moved for a call 
of the House on the 17th of July—the day of the second 
reading in the Lords; and he was nearly successful—125 
voting with him, and 160 against him. 

The opposition in the Lords was strong, but not 
eflfeotual. The support given to the measure was some¬ 
what grudging; but it was sufficient—no doubt for the 
reason assigned, in a few remarkable words, by the Earl ofi 
"Wicklow for his share in carrying the bill through. ‘ Fie' 
could not be taken to be a supporter of ministers because 
he meant to vote for their present measure. He conceived 
that every act of theirs bore upon it the stami) of revolu¬ 
tion—the present no less than others; hut he would for 
that very reason vote for the present bill, because, if ho 
did not, he might on a future occasion—like him with tlie 
boofikA of the 8ibyl—have to pay a higher price for less 
valueS^The Duke of Wellington who had more reason 
than moi|men to know what to dread from Irish discon¬ 
tent, supported the bill, on condition of certain amend¬ 
ments ; and all went well, except that ministers were 
outvoted on the point of the disposal of the revenues of 
suspended appointments. By a majority of twoi^it was 
decided that such revenues should be applied to the repairs 
of the chuf^h and glebe-house; and then, any surplus 
shoujd g^iito the hands of the commissioners. After con¬ 
sideration^ Lord Grey and his colleagnes determined not to 
throw up the bill for the sake of this one point. It passed, 
on the 30th of July, by a majority of 54, out of 216 votes, 
and in the midst of a vigorous recording of protests by 
alarmed^peers. Of these protests, the mpst remarkable one 
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is that of the Duke of Cumberland, who reverts to lue old 
ground—by* that time forgotten by evejy one else-^f the 
coronation oath, of which he declares this measure £^lear 
violation. The commissioners appointed under thu bill 
were the Primate of Ireland and Archbishop of Dubl^l, the 
lord chancellor and chief-justice of Ireland, and fouryf the 
Irish bishops. Their powers were great; and it wrinoon- 
fidently hoped that they would be put to vigorous usei jBut 
no one supposed that anything that they could do ^uld 
finally settle the difficulty of the Irish Church; am it 
would be so long before the relief of their measures could 
bo practically felt, that much might happen meantime.' 

Though the state of Ineland was less disturbed, in the 
course of a few months, the agitation for repeal wont on so 
vigorously that the royal speech made express reference to 
it at the opening of the session of 1834, and both Houses 
of parliament replied in a special address ; it being well 
understood by all parties that the Church grievance 
I supplied the whole body and spirit of the agitation. Men 
who agretsd that the fact was so, were far from agreeing as 
to what should bo done; and none differed more irre¬ 
concilably than the members of the cabinet, as events 
presently showed. 

In the preceding year Mr, Stanley had ceased to be Irish 
secretary, having entered the cabinet as colonial secretary, 
when Lord Goderich became Earl of Eipon, with the office 
of lord privy seal. It was at that time that Mr. Ligibton 
(since Lord Jlatherton) became Irish socrotaij^ and 
entered upon the warfare*‘which his officp imp4!S^ upon 
any one compelled daily^to hold a sort of oonservativo 
ground against Mr. O’Connell and his friends in the 
House. Towards Mr. Stanley the Irish members had been 
to tho last degree fierco; and ho was not of a temper to 
keep the peace under provocation, or so made as to conceal 
the disgust and contempt from which he has ever appeared 
to suffer, as from a chronic malady, all the d al|y> f hjs life. 
What tho colonies might have to say to the change would 
be known in due course; meantime, it was a comtbrt to the 
ministers to see a good-tempered man, who seemed to bo 
liked by the Irish members, in the place of one who was so 
vehemently hated by them. The difference of opinion in 
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the ^einet about the power of the state over any now 
reveiKes of the Irish Church, was of less ooiisequence, as 
the ^ief of the minority—who called such a doctrine a 
planLof confiscation—was now occupied with colonial 
affai^ The diffoi'enco might for some time longer have 
causjp nothing more serious than preparatory discussion, 
hut k^ the subject of the Iiish Church being brought up 
by Cy. Ward, member for St. Albans, on the 27th of May, 
in 4 motion for the redaction of its establishment, as it 
exceeded tlie spiritual wants of the Protestant population, 
andf as it is the right of the state to regulate the distribu¬ 
tion of church-property, in such manner as parliament may 
determine. The motion was seconded by Mr. Grote, one 
of the members for London, who had scarcely begun to 
address the House when Lord Althorp received some 
information which induced him, at the close of Mr. Grote’s 
speech, to request the House to adjourn the debate from 
the present Tuesday to the Monday following. On this 
question—of the right of the state over any proceeds of| 
church-property-—the administration could not bear a“ 
touch. The news which had reached Lord Althorp was 
that the leaders of the minority in the cabinet—Mr. 
Stanley and Sir James Graham—had resigned. They had 
hurried on their court-dresses, and gone to the king, to 
surrender office. Their example was immediately followed 
by Lord Ripon and the Duke of Richmond. The single 
TorK and two ‘Canningites,’ were now gone; and the 
minisCVv, being wholly Liberal—or suppo.sed to be so— 
could helteeforth work more freely. Such was the specu¬ 
lation in the House of Commons, in Lombard Street, and 
in Ireland. Lord Auckland went to the Admiralty; Mr. 
Spring Rice to the Colonial Office; and the privy seal was 
held by Lord Carlisle. Mr. Poulett Thoi^son at the same 
time became president, instead of vice-president, of the 
Board of Tm^o ; and the Marquis of Conyngham succeeded 
the Djake o^ichmond at the Post-office. 

The op^ments of a liberal policy knew what was the 
weakest point of the administration—of this administra¬ 
tion, as of several that had preceded; the timidity and 
deficient ability of the king. They lost no time in attack¬ 
ing this weak point. The day after the.debate had been 
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BO strangely interrupted was the king’s birthds^ fes¬ 
tival ; and ihe Irish bishops went up to the throni^with 
an address, signed most numerously by Irish preUty and 
clergy* deprecating changes in the establishment. ^ther 

the King’s mind was overfull of the subject before, s^^ as to 
flow out at the first touch of his feelings, or whethtjj any 
circumstance at the moment tempted him away frqf^ the 
ordinary practice in replying to such addresses, then Js no 
saying; but he poured out a set of sentiments, ideai^and 
piomises, which placed himself and his govemment^n a 
position of great embarrassment, and grievously aggravated 
the prevalent excitement. This extraordinary speech 
began with the words: ‘I now remember you have a 
nght to require of mo to he resolute in demnce of the 
Church.’ The king went on to assure the eagerly listen¬ 
ing clergy that the Church of England and Ireland should 
bo preserved unimpaired by him; and that, if any of the 
inferior arrangements in the discipline of the Irish Church 
required amendment—‘ which, however, he greatly doubted 
—ho hoped it would be left to the bishops to correct them, 
without interference on any hand. He was completing 
his sixty-ninth year, and must prepare to leave the world 
with a conscience clear in regard to the maintenance of 
the Church.’ ‘ I have spoken more strongly than usual,’ he 
said in conclusion, with tears running down his cheeks. 


‘ because of unhappy circumstances that have forced them¬ 
selves upon the observation of all. The threats of Jhose 
who are enemies of the Church make it the more nairessary 
for those who fool their duty to that Church to i^eak out. 
The words which you hear from me are, indeed, spoken by 
my mouth, but they flow from my heart.’ He had, some¬ 
what unnecessarily,-assured his hearers that his speech was 
not a prepared one, got by heart, but uttered from the 
feeling of the moment. As such an indiscretion must bo 
infinitely emban'assing to his ministers, the utmost paiiiB 
were taken to scatter this speech through^fce country 
without the delay of an hour, that the House orCommons 
and the ministers might b'o overawed before the renewal of 
the debate on Mr. Ward’s motion, the next Monday. 

Meantime, the ministers did not resign. They had had 
experience before of the weakness of the king, and did not 
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think It right to give up the country to he governed by 
the l^ders of the minority, under a sovereign' who could 
not Iplp agreeing with the last speaker, and who was 
alwa^ « impetuous on behalf of his latest impression. The 
puinifiers did not resign; but the general conviction of 
theirnlinseourity in ofl&e was so strong that Mr. Ward 
deoljfe^d to withdraw his motion, saying that the assertion 
of ilip* principle was made doubly important by the proba- 
bilit[' that men would presently be in power who would 
need such a check from the legislature. During the week, 
it had become known that Lord Grey had declared that ho 
had neither nerve nor spirits for tho vigorous reconstruc¬ 
tion of the cabinet; and that his predominant wish—to 
have Lord Durham there—had been overborne by the lord 
chancellor and Lord Lansdowne. Two addresses to tho 
premier had been presented on the part of members of the 
House of Commons: the one, a declaration of confidence in 
Lord Grey ; the other, prepared after the intrigues in the 
cabinet had become known, expressive of dissatisfaction at \ 
the discountenance of popular principles in the new ap¬ 
pointments. The ministerial papers themselves openly 
warned the nation that the government was only ‘ patched 
up,’ to get through the session; and that, before tho year 
was out, ubless the matter were looked to in time, the 
nation would be at the mercy of the court, which was 
itself in the bands of the Church. 

UlVjer such circumstances, Mr. Ward refused to with¬ 
draw motion. He was probably aware that Mr. Hume 
was about to ^uote a letter from Lord Anglosea to tlie 
premier, in which ho insisted ^on a large reform of the 
Church as absolutely essential to the peace of Ii oland; aud 
he could quote as a sanction to his motion the words (jf Loi d 
Althorp himself, a few months before : ‘ If, by any act of 
the legislature, new value can bo given to any property 
l^longing t^he Church, that new value will not properly 
belong to Church, because it is an acquisition depen¬ 
dent on suSi act of the legislature, and may be appropri¬ 
ated immediately to tho use of the state.* Mr. Ward’s 
anxiety was to reasseii; this principle; and pitiable was 
the position of Lord Althorp, if he was really about to 
evade tlwt declaration of his own. His position was 
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pitiable. Ho was wont to say, with his good-hninonxed 
smile, that it was hard upon him to force him tgn be a 
statesman, when nature had made him a gmzior; and the 
lot was doubly hard which threw him into a cabinet where 
there was no power of will, no enlightened union, no,com- 
bined working faculty, to sustain the efficiency and dignity 
of the government when the ajppai of popular will and 
popiilar dictation was withdrawn. Lord Grey was aged, 
worn, and weary; Lord Lansdowne was for taking a middle 
course, and evading difficulties, on all occasions whatever, 
Mr, Stanley had aggravated all existing difficulties, and 
created many new ones, by his porcupine demeanour; and 
the whole administration was kept in perpetual hot water 
^ the intrigues and indiscretions of the lord chancellor. 
Thus disunited among themselves, struggling in a slough 
of difficulties, where no one could help another, and the 
people withdrawing from th^m further and further 
every day, they contradicted themselves and each other, 
^ave pledges and forgot or dropped them, strove in the 
first plac<f always to evade difficulties which they had not 
faculty or influence to overcome, had long lost their 
popularity, and stood a spectacle of weakness to the weak 
sovereign himself. Tims, Lord Althorp’s position on the 
evening of the 2nd of Juno was truly a pitiable one. 

By prodigious exertion, a plan for a commission of 
inquiry respecting the Irish Church had been framed, and 
commissioners found, by the Monday morning. Lr the 
afternoon, a council of the supporters of the cabjrret was 
held in Downing Street, at which the piioceduro of the 
evening was determined oi^ Mr. Ward was to be outvoted 
at any risk, as his success would bring on a decision of the 
perilous question about church-property, cause the dissolu- 
tion of the ministry, and, no doubt, a general election, in 
which the Church and State question would be the watch¬ 
word. The supported of the ministry kneVi that theif 
constituents were in a mood which it wol||y not be 
pleasant to encounter; and they wore thankfuT to learn 
that government had provided a means of escape from 
either affirming or denying Mr. Ward’s principle. 

When they went to the House, they found it surrounded 
by a crowd, and so filled that it was difficult for ,them to 
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make their way to their seats. Mr Ward’s speech was 
brief* courteoiis* but firm. Lord Althoi’p theh announced 
the intention of the government to issue a specitd com* 
mission of inquiry, composed of laymen, which should visit 
every parish in Ireland, and report its population, under 
the heads of the three religions, its spiritual provisions, 
and its ecclesiastical revenues. The Church party regarded 
the measure as merely a preparation for ‘ confiscation; ’ and 
the Liberals saw no occasion for further evidence on a 
point of fact which was undisputed, while the principle 
which was the point of dispute was passed over in silence, 
and nothing gained by this device but more time for the 
government to shuffle on. Lord Althorp declared that tho 
commission was in fact already issued; that he saw no 
necessity for parliament to pronounce on the principle of 
Mr. Ward’s motion, and that he should move the previous 
question. This he did* and obtained an overwhelming 
majority—of 276 in a House of 516. 

in the other House, the premier had to run tho gauntlet* 
between the lines of objectors to tho new commission; and 
there really was no good answer to give to the complaint that 
tho ecclesiastical commission of the preceding year had been 
agreed to on the supposition of its being a final measure, 
and that no one had dreamed of its being overridden by 
another commission, before it had had time to show how it 
would do its work. The true answer to this would have 
beej^hat the ministers were as far from dreaming of such 
a thi^ as anybody else, till recent perplexities had put it 
into their heads. From this moment, the ministers were 
incessantly called on for explarqitions of their views on this 
great subject of the appropriation of church revenues by 
the state; and on different occasions they expressed them¬ 
selves with varying degrees of explicitness. On the 23rtl 
of June, Mr. O’Connell moved an instruction to the com¬ 
mittee on '^'^Tithe Bill, that whatever surplus remained, 
after the^|^nts of the Protestant Church were duly pro¬ 
vided for, should be applied to purposes of general utility 
—which he explained to mean, not the making of roads 
and bridges, but purposes of charity and of education, in 
whose benefits the needy of all faiths should share alike. 
On this, occasion, Lord John Russell and Lord Althorp 
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declared their agreement with Mr. O’Connell, if the ground 
were takeif’that these purposes were of a religious cha¬ 
racter, leaving open the question whether such funds could 
be applied—by not onl^ legal right, for that was clear, 
but by moral and equitable right—to secular purposes. 
The question was thus transferred to a new jg^round—the 
shaking bog of metaphysics, on which it would be for ever 
impossible for any legislature to decide and act. It is no 
subject for legislation whether charity and education are 
religious or secular works; nor can it bo settled vrhether 
parliament, liaving a clear legal right to dispose of any 
funds, must have a proved moral and equitable right also; 
nor how a moral and equitable right is provable, or even 
assignable, otherwise than by affirming or repealing the legal 
right. The only thing clear was that nothing could be actu¬ 
ally done in the matter, for the relief of the Irish Catholics, 
and the satisfaction of the discontented throughout the king¬ 
dom, while the war was one of metaphysical distinctions, 
f The whole bearing and importance of this question in 
1834 oarf hardly be understood without taking a view of 
the condition of religion and the Church in England at 
that date. This will presently come before us, when we 
shall have to show what were the views and aims of the 
Whig administration in this direction. The story of what 
they achieved during their present term of office is nearly 
concluded; and wo see them now in a position of per¬ 
plexity and weakness ■which it is clear they could not^ong 
maintain. They must obtain more strength or sink. 

In the preceding year, a bill bad beey passed which 
conferred extraordinary ^wers on the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, for putting down the fearful disturbances of that 
country. Among lire provisions of that bill were two of 
eminent importance; that of suspending the ordinary 
course of justitJO in favour of martial law% aJjl^f prohibiting 
political meetings and discussions. The billl|vas reported 
by the Irish authorities to have worked welli^nd to the 
premier’s mind it was clear that it ought to Do renewed 
on its expiration in August 1834, with the omission only 
of the portion relating to martial law. To others, how¬ 
ever, the expediency was not so clear; and it appears that 
the same want of confidence between the members of the 
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government, or other causes of disunion, existed in regard 
to this as to other measures; for it is scarcely possible to 
donht, among much conflicting evidence, that up to a 
certain day, it was not the intention of government to 
renew the Coercion Bill entire, except as to martial law, 
hut to leave out that portion relating to public meetings, 
which most exasperated the wrath of Mr. O’Connell. Mr. 
Littleton, the Irish secretary, certainly relied upon this; 
and he sent for Mr. O’Connell to assure him of this agree¬ 
able prospect, hoping, as Mr. Littleton himself avowed, to 
deter O’Connell from agitating on occasion of the pending 
Wexford election. The communication was made under 
the seal of secrecy. It is hard to know whether to wonder 
most at the simplicity which supposed that O’Connell was 
to be trusted with a political secret, or at the folly of 
imagining that political secrets of such weight can bo 
kept, except among confederates. Mr. O’Connell explained 
how he conceived himself relieved from obligation to 
secrecy, and revealed the awkward fact that Mr. Littleton 
had told him that the Irish government was opposed to the 
renewal of the Coercion Bill, The agitator had immedi¬ 
ately caused the repeal candidate for Wexford to retire; 
and, when it was too late, he received a message from Mr. 
Littleton, that the govemment intended to enforce the 
whole Coercion Bill, except the part relating to martial 
law. He was naturally indignant, declared himself tricked 
out &f the Wexford election, called upon tho Irish secretary 
to retire, and told the whole story in the House—inciting 
his opponent to deliver his version first. On inquiry in 
the other House, the premier and the lord chancellor de¬ 
clared, the next evening, that they knew nothing of any 
negotiations between the Irish secretaryand Mr. O’Connell, 
and that they did not believe that any such had taken 
place. Great/4ust have been their astonishment when 
they read th^eoretary’s own statement of the transaction, 
which waMot so materially different from Mr. O’Ccnnell’s 
as to exempt him from the charge of ‘ gross indiscretion.' 
His plea for the change of the policy of tho cabinet was that 
new circumstances became known to government, which jus¬ 
tified a renewal of the provisions against political meetings; 
but, as he did not explain what those droumstanoes were, 
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the plea did not improve his case. The general impression 
was, that h# had been sincere, hut most unwise; that he 
ought to have resigned office, on such a conviction of indis¬ 
cretion ; and that the affairs of the nation could no longer 
he safely confided to an administration so ill combined, 
and whoso proceedings were so desultory and immature. 

To the premier, the affair must have been deeply wound¬ 
ing ; and it proved to be fatal to his politicat life. He 
was aware, as we know by Lord Althorp’s explanations, 
that a valuable minority in his cabinet were of the same 
opinion with the lord-lieutenant—namely, that the clauses 
against public meetings in Ireland need not be re-enacted; 
and that this minority had yielded the point only to avoid 
breaking up the cabinet; and now that Mr. O^Connell had 
been admitted by the Irish secretary to a peep at this 
state of things—ho, of all men I—^what remained of digniiy 
or efficiency to his government? When he moved the 
second reading of the Coercion Bill on the 4th of July, he 
|Spoke low and hurriedly. His son-in-law, liord Durham, 
opposed the re-enactment of the clauses against political 
meetings, in words as few and moderate as his honest con¬ 
victions permitted ; and his opposition was received with 
a good grace by the minister; but it was one of the inci¬ 
dents which wrought against the tottering government. 

This was on Friday night. On Saturday, Mr. Littleton 
tendered his resignation. It was not accepted—indignant 
as Lord Grey had declared himself about the transaction 
with Mr. O’Connell. It was supposed that there was little 
hope of filling up the vacancy, in a perilouacrisis, with an 
able man who was sure of a seat in the House—so deep 
was now the unpopularity uf the Whig ministry. But on 
Monday Lord Althorp resigned, and would not be per¬ 
suaded to remain in office. High as his ch^acter stood for 
honesty and courage, he was aware tlial^t would not 
sustain him under the odium of carrying^^rough the 
Commons such a Coercion Bill as he was now^nivoraally 
known to have condemned in council. He persisted in 
retiring; and then Lord Grey saw no other course than 
resigning too. By Lord Althorn’s retirement, he lost his 
best colleague; the Coercion Bill would have no authority 
uow, if even he <;ould pass it; and if he relinquished it, 
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his belief was well hnown to be that Ireland could not be 
governed without it. On Tuesday he presented his resig¬ 
nation to the king. 

On Wednesday evening, the last act was to be done. 
The old statesman, now in his seventy-first year, had to 
take leave of power. He was worn and weakened by the 
toils and responsibilities of otfice^ and he was conscious of 
having fallen somewhat behind the time—earnest as he 
was in saying that the tin^3s went too fast, and not ho too 
slow. The close of his terra of power was mortifying, if 
not ignoble, in its character—affording but too much in- 
citeinont to the taunts and vindictiveness of adversaries— 
taunts and triumphs which were not spared even on this 
occasion. Twice he rose and murmured a few words, 
stopped, and sank down upon his se^t. The llonso cheered 
him, but ho seemed unable to rise. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton occupied a few minutes in presenting petitions, in 
order-to give Lord Grey time to recover himself. When 
the old man rose a third time, he spoko feebly and tromu-( 
lously ; but he gathered strength as he proceeded, ami so 
spoke as to interest all feelings, of friend or foe, tixcopt 
where, as in the cases of the Duke of Wellington and the 
lord chancellor, an overpowering fear for the Church and 
other institutions, and personal regards, hardened the 
heart and closed the mind against reverent emotions and 
clear convictions, which were shared by all others who 
had the privilege to hear. The duke naturally fired up at 
the implied charge of vacillation against his brother, the 
lord-lieutenant of Irehand, in regard Jo the Coercion Bill; 
and it was natural that, with a^^brotherly feeling for Lord 
Wellesley^s responsibilities, he should vehemently assert 
that Lord Qrey*^ resignation, being unnecessary, was a 
desertion of hiffr. sovereign; but the rest of the speech, in 
which he reYfiMved the pleasures of Lord Grey’s govern¬ 
ment, was p^hii^ short of malignant. One circumstance 
which couJa not be overlooked at the time, and cannot pass 
unnoticea by the reader of our day, is its ^lerfoot likeness, 
in conception and spirit, to Lord Grey’s speech against 
Canning, which fixed the deepest arrow of the flight under 
which he sank. Lord G rey was less unhappy than Canning 
in being present to hear what was said pf him, instead of 
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learning it from ptliers and being unable to reply; and 
again, the d«ike bad not power so to express Hmself as to 
wound so deeply as Lora Grey; and thus the retribution 
was not severe, but it must have sorely embittered the 
parting moment. It is bitter oven to the impartial reader 
to witness these displays of infirmity—of that deep-seated 
infirmity which weaken^ the moral force of three such 
cn as these—rendering them unable, not only to appre- 
each other’s course, but wait with patience to see 
3 sults—asking Time to be the arbiter, who will be 
t rbiter in spite of them. The lord chancellor’s speech 
d ;v off the hearers from the painful feelings excited by 
tbe duke, C)r gave others in their place. There was abun¬ 
dant laudation of Lord Grey—such as it required courage 
to offer, face to face, to such a man; but with it a clear 
rebuke to him for resigning; and upon this followed a 
sentence or two which, grave as was the occasion, caused 
shouts of laughter—^there being ‘few present who did not 
J^now something of tho state of the king’s mind towards 
the ministers, who were so formidably reforming tbe 
Church against his will. The lord chancellor * felt that he 
should not discharge his duty if, at all sacrifice of his 
comfort—at all abandonment of bis own ease—at tbe 
destruction, if so it might be, of bis own peace of mind, be 
did not stand by that gracious monarch and that country 
whoso support—^whose cordial and hearty support—he had 
Toceived during the three years and a half of which he had 
been a member of the government. After having said this, 
ho need not add that he had not tendered hip resignation.* 
'Wiien the laughter permitted him to ho again heard, he 
ked: ‘ Did their lordships^think that l^re was anything 
y peculiarly merry or amusing in bein^mini^ter at the 
.-Kent time?’ No ; in tho contempt intoWhich this od- 
Ji.istration had long been falling, there wd!|||iothing that 
■ not painful to all sound-hearted men, of ^i^y party. 

-.x>id Grey, in his speooh, requested a fai^kudgment 
rj’OJii thase who thought ho had committed orrors^and did 
anticj]pato any charge of indifference to principle or 
cb'V’^i'itioTi from honour. Ho might well feel this security. 
Blighter honour nevershono through any statesman’s life: 
noble*• consistency never crowned a statesman’s ^career. 
V' L. in. ' K 
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On this not a syllablo need be said ; for with him* through¬ 
out his life, tho word answered to the thoi^ht ; and he 
possessed the deep secret of high honour, in other people’s 
feelings being to him as his own. His honour was not of 
the nice and sensitive character which springs from 
egotism, and has therefore a dash of cowardice in it.; it 
was of the brave and healthy sort which needs no special 
care, but flourishes best by thinking seldom of itself. Tho 
only approach to a doubt on this part of Lord Grey’s 
character was caused by his profuse distribution of oflBco 
among his relations; and ho thought, with great simplicity, 
that ho had disposed of this complaint in his speech of 
this night, by asking whether these many relations did 
not do their work well, and declaring that the family con¬ 
nection generally had grown, not riclier, but poorer, sinco 
they came into office. Could such a man overlook the 


truth that it is unfair to exclude others from office by fill¬ 
ing departments with members of one family, and detri- 
monial to the interests of the state to have in its depart¬ 
ments an overruling cast of ideas and feelings? Did he 
not know how strong was tho national response to Canning 
when he complained of tho monopoly of government by ‘ a 
few great families ? ’ And could such a man suppose that 
the complainants were thinking only of the salaries that 
his relations engrossed, and not of tho honours, powers, 
occupations, and dignities of office ? This was one of the 
‘ errors ’ with which he anticipated that he might ho 
charged. And it is difficult to cliargo him with any other; 
for the rest was not error hut incapacity; an induced in¬ 
capacity, with* which he was afflicted—and the nati(,n 
through him—thneugh the eAl operation of aristocratic 
station, nncorreo;xd by timely political labour, and tho 
extensive inter^urses which are a privilege attendant 
upon it. H^^new no more of tho British people than he 
did of the SjPJniards or the Germans. He did not see the 
scope of Mts own Reform Bill, and could not hear tho 
consequences of his own greatest act—the fruition of the 
aim of his whole life. When he had himself taken up the 
House of Lords in his hand, broken its fastenings, and set 
it down in a lower place, he insisted that it was still 
where it was before; and ho ‘ would stand by his order * 
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against any who declared to the contrary. He governed 
with a feeble and uncertain hand, becauKe he could not 
freely throw his mind Into the common stock with his 
. colleagues, or induce them to do the same. He respected 
them—valued them—graced thorn—but could not make 
common cause with them. And he fell by insisting on 
coercing speech in Ireland, when the ruler of Ireland 
offered to govern that country without a power so stringent, 
and his own ‘ best arm * in the cabinet, and some other 
valuable members, wore opposed to the act of despotism. 
It was needless to protest that he acted from his conscience* 
* Nobody doubted his doing so, in all his political acts. 
Th§ question was whether his conscience was illumined 
by the best lights of intelligence. When the grand in¬ 
quisitor declared that he acted from conscientious love of 
his victims; when Francis of Austria and Metternich 
declared that the Spielberg prisoners were tortured, body 
and mind, for the sake of the nation ; when the Duke of 
iJiTork pleaded conscience for his intended rigour towards 
the Catholioa—nobody doubted the sincerity of the men. 
The question was whether their consciences could be per¬ 
mitted to overrule those of a multitude of other men. And 
so, in a much milder way, was it now in the case of Lord 
G rey. The question was, whether speech was to be coerced 
in Ireland because Lord Grey conscientiously believed it 
ought. Mr. Littleton expressed in Iho Commons, on this 
same night, a remorse which it was painful to witness for 
the act by which ho had compelled the decision. It was 
natural that he should do so, but there were few or none 
who thought, in a little while, that the event was to be 
lamented. It was not onfy that tho^bmot could not 
have stood for any length of time ; it w^tliat the manner 
of Lord Grey’s fall, however mortifying tAhis friends and 
his party, and pathetic in all eyes, was inst3|ctive, alike as 
a comment on the past and a warning for thtn|^uro. And 
for himself—his lot was not hard, though iSk brilliant 
than it had been. He was nowhere blamed forcibly fault 
but that which perhaps he had no great objection to be 
charged with--an excess of the aristocratic spiiit. He 
retired, amidst universal, if not unmingled sympathy and 
respect, to enjoy the repose which his years required, in 

E ^ 
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the bosom of a family by whom he was adored. He had 
had the last experionoe of ciyio glory; and he was now to 
fold how much more he enjoyed the serene household 
glories of a home like his. 


chapter X. 

Beligioiis Crisis—The Traotarians—^The Evangelical Party—Death of 
Wilberfoice—Of Hannah More—Moderate Church Party—Caning 
of Universities to Dissenters—^The Church in Danger--Ch^rch 
Reform—Lord Henley—Dr. Arnold—The Dissenters—Government 
Circular—Peiplexities of Ministers—^Admission of Quakers to 
Parliament—Continued Exclusion of Jews—Deaths of Bo^rt Hall— 
Rowland Hill—Charles Wesley—^Adam Clarke—Rammohun Roy— 
Dr. Doyle—Schism in the Scotch Church—Irving, St. Simonism— 
Proposed Ecclesiastical Commission. 

t 

The period under review, memorable on many ecoounts, is 
for nothing more so than for the porturbations of its 
religious life. How long the orisis might have been 
deferred, and what would have been its issue, if the war 
had been protracted, it is impossible to divine. It was 
after seventeen years of peace, and with the reforms of a 
peace-period for its proximate cause, that it actually 
occurred; and sooner or later it must have occurred, under 
any conditions of the secular life of the nation. As it was, 
the perturbatiop was so extraordinary, and to those who 
were timid by constitution or by creed so fearful, that it 
seemed as if the/ountains of the deeps of men’s minds 
were broken Amidst the deluge of conflicting 

theologies and^vl^l®* administration and parliament 
drifted helplof?y and blindly; and it was clear that no 
good steerii^^was to be expected from them, nor any 
discoverydry land where the struggling minds of men 
might mM a footing and rest. Such crises are, as the 
clear-sighted of all parties admit, an#ievitable consequence 
of a Amnion of Chuich and State. The firmest friends of 
that union admit this without hesitation, while declaring 
the .advantages of such an arrangement to preponderate 
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over the occasional inconvenience and lisk. As time 
passes on, alid those changes are wrought whioh never 
cease, the terms of the nnion must be remodelled, and 
newly risen questions must be settled, while it is quite 
certain that the ministers of the state will not be able 
fully to enter into the views of those of the Church; and 
the ministers of the Chm’oh must inevitabljr despise and 
bo shocked at the statesman’s views of religious claims 
and affairs. 

When the critical period of indispensable change arrives, 
, all difficulties are aggravated—in the instance of England 
and her Establishment—by the perpetual existence of 
three parties within that Church, whose views and habit 
of mind differ too widely to admit of a peaceable co>^xistence 
for any length of time in a Protestant Establishment; 
though the Komish Church is able, in such a case, to 
include and occupy them all, without controversy and 
confusion. This weighty fact has been adverted to before, 
in connection with the first manifestation of the great 
disturbanc!) which was now to reach its height for the 
time—that is, when the controversy on the Peterborough 
questions took place in 1821. That first instance of 
revived Iligh-Church domination over faith took the 
nation by surprise; the oppressed oleigy petitioned parlia¬ 
ment for relief and justice; almost every voice that was 
raised at all was raised against the claim of the bishop; 
and there was one circumstance in the case that was never 
forgotten, and will never be forgotten—that no bishop but 
the one appealed against opened his lips npnn the subject, 
though every endeavour wa%used in the House of Lords to 
make the prelates speak. Clear as it \^3 to all that they 
were in parliament for the very purposa^ guiding tho 
state in such affairs as this, their constraiiv^and ignoble 
silence showed that they were unpreparod^%M* the great 
controversy, just then opening, between the cu||uns of the 
Church and tho Protestant doctrine of liboriy oi^||inion. 

Twelve years ela|j|ed between that discussion in 
parliament and the r®iction of* tho Irish Church by the 
administration of Lord Grey. In the interval, rumours 
had spread of tho rise of a sect within the Church, whose 
headnquarters were at Oxford ; as there had been mmours 
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before of tb© rise of a Church sect at Cambridg©. That at 
Cambridge had originated the moTement called Evangelical, 
intended to revive the life of religion in the Church, and 
promoted by the earnest zeal and munificence of its* 
members in filling the pulpits of the Establishment with 
devout dalvinistio ministers, who caused a powerful re¬ 
ligious revival among the aristociutic and weadthy classes 
of society. The Oxford movement was of a widely diffe¬ 
rent character, representing as it did the opposite party 
in the Church from that of the Simeons, Wilberforces, 
and Thorntons. The rumours which stole abroad told of 
observances which excited no little surprise, while some 
who heard wore amused, and others seriously grieved and 
alarmed. It was scarcely conceivable that Laud and his 
ways should have risen up again among us in the 
nineteenth century; yet those who had seen and heard 
what went on within the University of Oxford told of 
priestly claims, and obedience of novices; of homage to 
the memory of Charles tho Martyr; of devout receptioii 
and study of ancient tradition and the Cliristian fathers, 
and a passionate disparagement of tho Reformation and 
Protestantism; of exclusive reliance on the sacraments of 
the Church; of the most frequent possible celebration of 
its services; of the setting up of oratories and of crosses; of 
scrupulosity about garments and postures and fasts; and 
even of auricular confession. Where so much was said, 
something must be true; and it was not long before tho 
Oxford men published to the world ample evidence that 
some strange things indeed were true. 

On occasion of the reduct^n of the Irish Church, the 
Oxford party beloved tho time to be come for them to 
preach their nmciples, and save, if* it yet might he, tho 
Chuich and nation. They denied the rightful power 
of tho goyeij^ttent to touch the constitution and revenues 
of tho Ch^oh; and they apprehended that parliament 
would g^ify the earnest desire of a large body of Church¬ 
men, iirreforming tho Book of Cemmon Prayer, through 
a commission of state appc»intm*t. To avert such a 
desecration, and all further spoliation of the Church, and 
to obtain perhaps a restitution of what had been taken 
from h^r, tho. Oxford sect resolved to work upon the public 
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mind in all directions—through the press, as well as by 
means of Ihi pulpit and private exhortation, and vigorous 
proselyting among the young. According to their own 
authorised statement, delivered by Mr. Perceval in a 
letter to the editor of the Irish BccUsiatiieal Journal, their 
first business was to enforce their tenets through a set of 
tracts, which gave to the sect, for some years, the name of 
Tractarians. The leading doctrine of these tracts is that 
of apostolical succession. The only way of salvation is 
declared to bo through the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; 
and the only way in which that sacrament can be 
administered is by the hands of the successors of the 
apostles, with whom is deposited this sole power of 
communicating the moans of salvation. The necessity of 
Episcopacy is thus declared, and not merely its expediency; 
and from this follows a train of doctrines which do not 
need more than a slight indication. As the Scriptures do 
not contain any aecount of the institution of Episcopacy 
^by Christ, some other and co-equal authority must be 
adduced;, and tradition is that co-ordinate authority. 
Hence follows the exclusive reverence for the Christian 
fathers, as the historians and registrars of tradition. 
Hence, too, the reverence for many of the forms and obser¬ 
vances of Homanism which, being traced to an Episcopal 
foundation, cannot be refused. Hence, too, the indignation 
and horror at the interference of government with church 
funds and offices; and an expressed willingness that the 
Church should, as soon as possible, be separated from the 
state. Of these tracts, Dr. Arnold wrote in April 1834 : 
‘ They aro strenuously pufied by the BritiSh Magazine, and 
strenuously circulated amtng the clcr^; of course, 1 do 
not suppose that any living man out ut the clergy is in 
the slightest danger of being influenced them, except so 
far as they may lead him to despise^^e clergy for 
countenancing them.’ The fact did not '^aswer to this 
anticipation. If tho Tractarian clergy ni^dit soon be 
counted by hundreds, their followers, and tW diligent 
readers of the Tractsdfor the Times, presently amounted to 
tens of thousands; and there is nothing to wonder at in 
this, if we remember the proneness of the human mind*to 
rely upon authority, and to seek safety in definite obser- 
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vances. Far on in the nineteenth century, therefore, the 
zealous Protestants of the empire saw spectacles which 
filled them with anger and dismay—on the one hand, a 
striking increase of the Catholic body, from the earnestness 
with which noble and wealthy Catholics applied themselves 
to use the present crisis for the good of their Church; and 
on the other hand, the rise and spread of a body, within 
and from our own University of Oxford, who were always 
disparaging Protestantism, and themselves growing so like 
Catholics, that it wets hard for the common run of men, 
who used Protestantism for a political cry, to make out 
the difference. From month to month, there were rumours 
of one or another Tractarian having gone over to Romanism 
—rumours which were highly resented, and proved in tho 
Tracts to bo necessarily false; and for a while, they were 
not true; but, in no long time, a conversion to Romanism 
began within tho university, and spread so undeniabty, 
that the kindred character of the principles of Romanism 
and Tractarianism has for some time ceased to bo disputed. 
During this period, then, one of the three partips in the 
Church was succeeding in substituting for tho previous 
idea of religion another whose popular spread made some 
good men's hearts fail them for fear. Theology in the 
priesthood, and unlimited obedience in the flock, wore 
now to be the idea of a Christian Church. In many a 
church there was contention about wearing the surplice ; 
about old and new or revived methods of celebrating the 
service; about the frequency of the administration of the 
communion; and other points which the bishops were as 
sorely perplexed as pressed to solve. As a body, tho 
bishops showed thpnselves w^ak and still unprepared. 
There was no unitjffof view or action among them on the 
occurrence of great schism in the Church; and the 
multitude adde^contempt of this weakness to their in¬ 
dignation at conduct of the spiritual peers about the 
Reform BilU^d wore at no pains to conceal their feelings. 
The ArohJiSnop of Canterbury was mobbed at the doors 
of bis own cathedral—pelted with brickbats, cabbage- 
stalks, and opprobrious words, to his extreme consterna¬ 
tion. Tho Bishop of London had a year before been 
prevented from preaching at St. Ann’s, Soho, by an in- 
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timation that when ho rose in the pulpit, the larger part 
of the congtegation would leave their seats. Much of this 
was political feeling; but it was aggravated, and not 
dispersed, by the irresolute and nncombined conduct of 
the prelates under the appeal of the I'ractarians. The 
heads of the Church were evidently not ready for the 
crisis of the Church. 

The strongest popular sympathy, in connection with 
this party, was with a clergyman here and there who fell 
a victim to his sense of duty in enforcing his rights—not 
from the love of lucre, but the fear of surrendering any of 
the prerogatives of his function. One of these, the Eev. 
Irvino Whitty, rector of a parish in Ireland, was shot after 
having brought forty-five suits for the recovery of tithes, 
at one sessions. Another was a clergyman in the south 
of England, who enforced his tithes, under a sense of duty 
to his Church, to a point which maddened his poor neigh¬ 
bours ; and the general feeling Was fearfully expressed by a 
man who shot him dead from behind a haycock in his own 
field. The popular resentment in these cases followed 
those who had instituted a false ideal of a Christian 
Church, rather than the weak men who had been mastered 
by that idea. While the pity for these victims was yet 
fresh, every one looked to see what would happen at the 
installation of the Duke of Wellington as chancellor of Ox¬ 
ford, at a time so critical. The proceedi^s there, while 
very amusing, were significant enough. The young men 
in the theatre are wont to express their partialities and 
dislikes, political and religious, on these pccasions—thus 
giving notice to the world what it has to expect from the 
rising geneiation of professional men legislators; and 
the watchwords and. cries were never m8te significant than 
on the present occasion. There were thuwiprs of applause 
when cheers were asked for the bishops, Stanley, and 
the Duke of Cumberland; and nover-endingwoans at the 
Irish Church commission, the adininistrati^, and the 
Gower Street Company—meaning the London diversity. 
I’he word the ‘ Dissenters’ 'was received ‘ with a long-pro- 
tracted snuffle, and an ejaculation of “ Amen,” from several 
voices, in imitation of the nasal twang of tho conventicle.* 
This, again, was like a restoration of tho seventeenth cen- 
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tury. Tlxe peculiar enmity against the Dissonters on this 
occasion, was a piece of retribution on a moveSnent of the 
Modferat^Church party to obtain admission for them to the 
universities; and nothing could be more offensive than ' 
two cries and their reception—‘ The university and her 
privileges/ and ‘ London University and her want of privi¬ 
leges.’ The cheers for Oxford and her exclusiveness tv’ere 
natural and fair enough; but the virulent desire to exclude 
the Dissonters from privilege everywhere, was well under¬ 
stood to bo expressed by these lads on behalf of their class 
and order. Such were the doings—serious and playful— 
of the High-Church party during this period. As for tho 
immediately opposing party—the Low-Churoh or Evan¬ 
gelical section—they were active, but less prosperous than 
they had been. It appeared that the Tractarian multitude 
was largely increas^ from the ranks of the Evangelical 
party. There were many lowly and tender spirits, worn 
and anxious with the care of working out their salvation 
by the constant upholding of their faith at a certain pitch,' 
«^nd afflicted with misgivings about tho sufficiency of their 
personal interest in Christ, and of their assurance of safety, 
who were glad to turn at once into the shelter of a system, 
where they had the protection of a priesthood, which per¬ 
mitted them to repose their cares upon others, on the 
simple condition of obedience to definite commands, and 
which prescribed a clear ritual duty iu discharge of ob¬ 
ligations which had hitherto weight heavily upon their 
consciences. It was natural that tho numbers that wont 
over from the !{jOw to tho High Church should be con¬ 
siderable. Some of the brightest lights of the sect, too, 
were extinguishedytvithiu this period. Its honoured and 
beloved Wilberfo^ was laid in his- grave during this 
time; and to m. man did the sect owe so much. His 
May-day natyjp^ was too genial to he clouded by the 
gloomiest C^inism. While striving through life to afflict 
himself wiw^self-reproaoh and doubts of his safety, as well 
as to tak^ upon himself—which he did in the noblest 
sincerity of heart—tho woes of all who sinned and suffered, 
his glorious and exquisite nature broke through all fac¬ 
titious restraints, and made him free, joyous, and benign, 
as if ho had never taken upon his lips that language of his 
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Beet which ahounds at once in denunolation and terror, in 
slavishnes# and pride. He was far above fear and hanghti^ 
ness alike, though he might strive to feel both; and, while 
exhorting to the attainment of a specific faith, as the only 
security for salvation, he so abounded in good works as 
to earn the wondering veneration of all living men, and 
th% gratitude of unborn generations. The affectionate, con¬ 
fiding, cheerful old man—wise as a sage, and fresh as an 
infant—sank into death just a^ter learning that the Negro 
Emancipation Act might be considered safe; and when ho 
closed his eyes, the brightest light of his sect went out. 
The influence of the body had been materially confirmed 
by the writings of Hannah More, whose liooks are a 
curious reflection of a part of the spirit of her time. The 
reflection may be regarded as exaggerated, however ; for 
it would ho bard to impute to the sect all the spiritual 
pride and censoriousness, the narrowness of view, and fac¬ 
titious interpretation of nature, life and Scripture, which 
pervade her writings. But the solemnity, the self-analysis, 
vigilance, asceticism, and intemperance of both fear and 
hope, are thoroughly characteristio of the sect, and merely 
aggravated in Hannah More, as they were neutralised in 
'Wiiberforce, by the constitution of the individual. Her 
writings had a vast circulation in their day; and, as they 
sprang fi om the spirit which originated the present Evan¬ 
gelical movement, so they largely assisted in kindling and 
spreading it. 

The activity of the sect was shown during this period 
chiefly in its own walk—of denunciation, and obstructive 
asceticism. It does not appear to have taken any con¬ 
spicuous part either witn or again.s4 the government on 
tho questions of tho time regarding t^rights, liabilities, 
and duties of the Church. But it beggt^^r ordinances of 
religious humiliation under tho infliction %^he cholera—in 
some places held up the cholera as a ju^ment on the 
nation for its spiritual levity; instituted tm» Sabbatarian 
movement which has been revived, from tUhe to time, 
to this day; obstructed the publication of geological 
knowledge, lest Scripture should be discredited by the dis¬ 
agreement of the beginning of Genesis with the discove¬ 
ries of modem science: and discountenanced the musical 
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festivals which were a feature of the time, including, as 
they did,- sacred music, and being frequent^- held in 
churches. While the Oxford sect were encouraging art, 
promoting freedom and gaiety of spirits in the intervals of 
religious observance—as on Sunday evenings—-and hold¬ 
ing that none but the priesthood have any concern with 
consequences while they scrupulously fulfil conditions, t.ihe 
sons of the Cambridge movement were acting in a curiously 
opposite manner. A Sabbatarian bill, full of insufierablo 
and impracticable provisions, was called for once a year, 
by aristocratic gentlemen who could not suffer iindar it, 
while bringing it to bear upon the poor in their comfortless 
homos, or to prevent their going abroad: a bishop em¬ 
ployed himself in invidiously counting the boats which 
passed under Putney Bridge on the 8unday; dissension 
was risked at the early meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, by clergymen who de¬ 
clared themselves resolved to defend the Mosaic scriptures 
from the inroads of scientific innovation; and certain 
newspapers praised the conduct of divines—and among 
others, the Bishop of Bondon—for withdrawing from all 
appearance of countenancing the musical festival held in 
Westminster Abbey in 1834. The scruple was about ‘em¬ 
ploying a church as a place of sensual recreation and the 
doubt was presently extendi to the use of music at all 
in religious worship. These differences between the two 
sects were practical assertions of their respective doctiinos 
of priesthood and no priesthood; the insufficiency and the 
suffioienoy of Scripture; and the ritual and ascetic modes 
of life and worship. ^ 

The action of the i^ird party in the Church during this 
period is no less yKispiouous than that of the first, and 
far more so ih m that of the second. This, the Mode¬ 
rate party, wajjjj^hat to which the ministry and, on the 
whole, parliar||^t may be said to belong, if they could, 
with their diversity of view and unfixedness of theory, 
he said to Oblong to any one division. Ministers of state, 
and members of parliament, generally speaking, have not 
the. training—-that of the clergy on the one hand, and of 
the nonconformists on the other—which famishes men with 
fixed principles of judgment and action on church matters; 
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and there is therefore no subject on which legislators 
usually appear so weak. The surest indication of their 
views given by ministers was by their clerical appoint¬ 
ments ; and the appointments under Lord Grey’s adminis¬ 
tration—especially that of Dr. Whately to the archbishopric 
of Dublin—spoke plainly enough. Amidst their infirmity 
of potion, and backwardness of speech, they showed their 
con^ction that the Establishment needed reform; they 
made a largo reduction of Iri§h bishoprics, consented to a 
largo reduction of Irish tithe—though the measure was not 
carried—and proposed to commute church rates in England, 
for the relief of the consciences of Dissenters. The Dis¬ 
senters refused to accept anything short of a total abolition 
of these rates, seeing no relief to conscience, and no re¬ 
cognition of its rights, in a measure which would compel 
them to pay the same tax under another name; but the 
proposition showed the tendencies of ministers. Another 
decisive act of the same charaoter was their fibvouring the 
petitions sent in, whether by Dissenters or members of the 
university, for the admission of Dissenters to degrees in 
the university. The exclusion of Dissenters by their being 
required to sign the thirty-nine articles was an innovation 
—declared to be so by tho petitioners in the senate of the 
University of Cambridge—and a very injurious one to tho 
interests of all parties. The restrictions were laid on in 
the reign of James 1., in a manner informal and unpre¬ 
cedented, against the wishes of a large number of the then 
existing members, and in a time of extraordinaiy tur¬ 
bulence and spiritual oppression. The |u»demical peti¬ 
tioners prayed for a restiration of their ancient laws and 
liberal usages, whereby many excellei|t citizens, now ex¬ 
cluded by conscience from entering th^^iversities, might 
be admitted to degrees, and thus made^^e available to 
the good of their country. When LorcR^rey presented 
this petition in the Upper House, and IM^Spring Rico 
in the liower, both these ministers pledged memselves to 
use every effort in their individual capacities t# carry tho 
measure of relief proposed. Counter-petitions were sent 
in from both universities, much more numerously 8igne,d; 
and their advocates in the House and elsewhere appeared 
to think the question decided in equity the prepon- 
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derance of opimoTX mtldn tho Universities ; but the goveim- 
ment and Houses generally thought that the opinions 

of parliainent, the DisaenteM themselves, and the. public 
at large, were no less pertinent than those of the privi¬ 
leged university men ; and the debate was long and 
ardent. The case of the exclusionists was destroyed by 
the existing Cambridge practice of admitting Dissenter to 
everything bnt the honours. They might enter and study, 
and be on an equal footing with Churchmen till their 
twelfth term, when the demand upon them to sign the 
artioles barred them from degrees. This was strongly 
presented by Mr. Spring Eice, in the debate on the Dis¬ 
senters’ Bill; while others showed how fearful was tho 
snare to consciences in such a case—^how powerful a temp¬ 
tation was presented to a young man to sign what he did 
not believe; and how injurious it was to the universities 
themselves, and to public rectitude, to enforce regulations 
which, in common with all religious tests, keep out the 
most valuable men—the conscientious—and lot in tho, 
unscrupulous. On the other side, tlioro was some ridicule 
of Dissenters for * feeling so deeply, exclusion from the 
empty honour of a degree,’ and apprehension that, if ad- 
mitt^ to that, they would next crave possession of oflBce 
and emolument in the univei-sities; they were too small a 
minority to he worth altering tho plans of the institutions 
for; yet they were so numerous, and increasing so fast, 
that they would soon overthrow the Cliuroh: the subscrip¬ 
tion to articles was a mere form which no reasonable man 
need scruple to go through; yet it was tho bulwark of tho 
Church which must not be touched: the Dissenters would 
carry off so few pr^s in life, compared with Churchmen, 
that it was follysuppose they lost anything worth de¬ 
bating about bs^he present arrangement ; yet there was 
no saying whagmould. become of the connection between 
Church and if the liberal professions were thrown 

open as frefe/y to nonconformists as to members of the 
Church. Amidst these mutually destructive pleas, the 
ministers declared their judgment to be in favour of re- 
cujrrence to the ancient liberties of the universities, and 
Imprecated all argument from possible future conse¬ 
quences, not contemplated in the present measures, and 
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'which might very 'well he met in their own time, if they 
should ©vei%rise. The ftccne at the third reading of the 
bill was disgracefully clamorous, so that the sjpeaker him¬ 
self "was scarcely able to preserve his equanimity. The 
mover of the measure, Mr. Wood, could not be heard in his 
concluding explanations for the ‘ jeering, shouting, cough- 
ing^and crowing; ’ yet he obtained a majority of 164 
against 75—a proof that ministers had on this occasion, 
and in that House, asserted liberal principles with suf¬ 
ficient plainness. Is or did they fail in the other House; 
though there ttie bill was thrown out by a majority of 187 
to 85. 

The apprehension in this case was that the Dissenters 
would endeavour to obtain a separation of the Chuich from 
the State. The promoters of Mr. Wood’s bill saw that to 
refuse what appeared to them justice to the Dissenters was 
more dangerous to the Church than any recognition of 
liberty of conscience. The Church really was at that time 
in great danger. The High Churchmen and Dissenters 
were almost equally discontented at its connection with the 
state: and the intermediate parties were dissatisfied with 
its condition, and alarmed at its prospects, ‘ The Church 
as it now stands,’ wrote Dr. Arnold in 1832, ‘no human 
power can save.’ Ho and other Moderate Churclimen, 
therefore, set to work to reform it, while the High Church¬ 
men were proposing its being put under the care of its 
hierarchy, and the government wore striving to disarm 
the enmity of the Dissenters—as far as they considered that 
enmity reasonable—and the Dissenters 'vyere striving for 
relief from the liability to^upport a Church of which they 
conscientiously disapprovea. V 

Among the propoisals oflered by Churi,hmen for a reform 
of the Establishment at that time, the twi^^ost conspicuous 
publications were put forth by Lord Henle^-^’^d Dr. Amold. 
Lord Henley’s plan was, that ecclcsiastica^\ffairs should 
be managed by a convocation; that the bShops should 
cease to sit in parliament; and that laymen%hould bo 
wholly silent about matters of Church doctrine. This was 
so contrary to all Dr. Araold’s views of right, that it called 
forth his protest in the shape of a pamphlet on Churqh. 
reform which, in that season of excitement, caused much 
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and angry controversy. ‘ I have one great principle which 
I never lose sight of/ wrote Dr. Arnold—* to ing(Sst strongly 
on the difference between Christian and non-Christian, and 
to sink into nothing the differences between Christian and 
Christian.’ As he proceeds to say, all the world quarrelled 
with the one half of his principle or the other; but he suc¬ 
ceeded in impressmg his view at least upon the notion of 
society, if not upon its convictions. And so he did with 
regard to a truth, so obvious that it is difficult now to 
believe how lately society in general was blind to it—that 
the Church means not tlie priesthood, buf the body of 
believers. In every possible way ho reiterated tliis— 
insisting that Christianity recognised no priesthood—that 
the wh(3e body of believers were equally brethren, and the 
clergy no more than brethren—till the truth took firm hold 
of the public mind, and the Tractarian party regarded D''. 
Arnold as an impious lovelier, and persecuted him for years 
with the moral weapons which alone the advancement of in¬ 
telligence has left in the power of the bigot. * Nothing, os 
it seems to me,* wrote Dr. Arnold, after issuing his plan, ‘ can 
save the Church but a union with the Dissenters.* Under 
the conviotion of extreme danger to the Establishment, and 
of the calamity which its overthrow would be to the whole ot 
society, he proposed changes, which, as he afterwards said, 
ought to be considered in connection with the alarms of the 
time, as well as on their own merits—by which, however, ho 
was prepared to abide. After offering an earnest defence ot 
the Establii^ment, and a statement of its dangers, he pro¬ 
posed, as the oi^y safeguard, the admission of Dissenters 
within its pale, an accommcdati|)n of hours and throwing 
open of churches, 'i^ich would enable all to worship con¬ 
scientiously undejpie shelter of the general Church; and 
such an alteratig^bf the ordinary services as should admit 
of their being^n^ned in by a largo number of Dissenters 
whose differ^See^ with the Church were not radical. He 
not only def^decl the presence of the bishops in parliament, 
but desii^ in every practicable way to amalgamate 
religious and secular interests. While doing his utmost 
for the Church and people whom he loved, he had, however, 
little hope, from the injustice and insolence with which he 
saw the Dissenters treated by so-called advocates of the 
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Church; and from the keenness with which, as he observed, 
the Dissenters understood and felt their principles and 
thtir position. ‘ If you see iny pamphlet and postscript/ 

. he wrote, ‘you will see that I have kept clear of the mere 
secular (questions of tithes and pluralities, and have argued 
for a comprehension on higher grounds. ..... But I 
jgaj^hat our reforms, instead of labouring to unite the 
T)isseui,ers with the Church, will confirm their separate 
existtmee by relieving them from all which they now 
complain of as a burden. And continuing distinct from 
the Church, will they not labour to effect its overthrow, 
'till they bring us quite to the American platform?* 

What answ'or were the Dissenters giving to this question? 
The plain answer was, that everything depended on what 
was meant in this case b}’ overthrowing the Church. If 
tli Church was taken in Dr. Arnold’s own coraprehensivo 
^sense of the great body of beliovers, or in the more limited 
sense of a l)ody of believers in any particular form of 
•ioctrine, neither the Dissenters nor any one else wished to 
overthrow, or in any way to interfere with such a Church, 
But if the meaning was an Establishment which compelled 
its own support from those who disapproved of its doctrine 
and structure, it was ceitainly true, throughout that period, 
that a multitude of the Dissenters did desire the overthrow 
of the taxing and excluding poww. Without concerning 
themselves about other people s belief and management of 
their own concerns, many of the Dissenters did exert 
tiicmselves vigorously to obtain relief of conscience for 
themselves. Some helped to throw out Dord Althorp’s 
measure for the commutation of church-rates, on the 
ground that it was not tho amount ()f tax that they com¬ 
plained of, but the* obligation to suppxt a religious 
institution of which they disapproved. Several went to 
prison, during tlieso and succeeding years/ahd lay there 
long, rather than pay a few shillings of chinvh-ra^s. Many 
"petitioned parliament for the removal of the bishn^s from 
the legislature. Many demanded admission to tho uni¬ 
versities. Many agitated for a dissolution of tho iinion 
between Church and State. And the body geronlly 
gave their support to the propositions of the ministers 
to reduce the Irish.Church, to revie>\ the rcBonrce^of tho 
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Church in England^ to extinguish tithes* and to aboHsh 
plnreditles. ® 

Some curious incidents are found scattered through the 
registers of these years, which show the temper of the 
times, amidst the convulsion of religious parties. The 
wort called Fronde's Memains opens to the reader an 
astonishing picture of the state of mind and mode 
of the early Tractarians—with their talk of the * dotostabie 
Beformation/ ‘ odious Protestantism,’ the insufBciency of 
Scripture, and its utter destitution of assertion and 
evidence of the chief essential doctrines of the Christian 
faith; and their fastings, forms, and strong tendency to 
mona^ism. An analysis and comparison of their principles 
and modes of belief^ their forms and organisation, present so 
curious and minuto a resemblance to those of the Pharisees, 
as exhibited favourably by Josephus the Pharisee, as to 
make it astonishing that the parallelism could be over¬ 
looked by the members of the new soot themselves. From 
their great doctrines of the insufficiency of Scripture, tl- j 
need of tradition, and priestly succession, to their daily 
religious forms, the resemblance is astonishing. 

Next we come to several occasions of great amaze¬ 
ment to members of the administration. Lord Althorp 
found himself worsted in an unexpected collision with re- 
fcaotory churchwardens, when he issued a circular to that 
body in England and Wales, preparatory to the institution 
of the ecclesiastical commission. The circular requested 
information as to the amount, ownership, and liabilities of 
church-propefty in their respective parishes. Some took 
no notice: some declined giving any information; and 
some wrote in a tone of which the following extract may 
serve as a specdment. It occurs in th'o midst of a lecture to 
the minister on the coronation oath, the sacredness of 
church-property, and so forth. ‘It is the "paxt of wise 
legislators to obtain the most accurate and authentic infor¬ 
mation^ before they attempt to make enactments touch¬ 
ing the property and vital interests of millions. Not so 
with the administration in which your lordship holds a 
‘prominent office: they prejudge a case—administer to the 
passions and vices of the mob, to obtain their concurrence 
and support—act in ignorance—and mar everything that 
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they pretend to mend. Nor are we satisfied that you and 
your oollea^es have any more right to meddle with, so as > 
to deteriorate, the property belonging to any clergyman, ■ 
or any corporate body of the clergy, than the highwayman 
has to take your purse.* We are here famished with 
proof that liberty of speech was unrestricted in Great 
.|^d^n in 1834. 

"*^ext, we find Lord Grey, now old enough to he as¬ 
tonished at nothing, wholly taken by surprise by poptdar 
rebukes of his countenance of pluralities. He presented 
to the deanery of Down a clergyman who already held a 
living of £1200 a year, and gave as his reason, by the mouth 
of the Irish secretary, that ‘ it was not too much that such 
preferment should be bestowed on a son of the lord 
chancellor of Ireland.* So open an avowal of church pre¬ 
ferment following on political connection, was caught up 
with the eagerness to be expected at such a season of 
crisis; and so was the. explanation which the premier 
^ound himself obliged to authorise, of the circumstances 
under which he had given a stall at Westminster to his re¬ 
lative the Bishop of Hereford. Amazed as he was at the 
censure incurred by acts till now so little liable to question, 
the fact was so, and he had only to acquiesce in it; as had 
liord Althorp, in the Dissenters being offended instead of 
gratified by his proposed church-rate measure. The most 
striking scene of this class, however, appears to have been 
an interview between the prime-minister and a deputation 
of Nottingham Dissenters. When these d^egates pre¬ 
sented their memorial, fjord Grey supposed that its 
contents were the same willi those of other memorials from 
Dissenters; to which Mr, Howitt’s reply wag, that the 
paper itself would explain that better than he could, as the 
memorial proceeded from persons whoso object was to 
express their own wishes, and not to look about to see 
what others were doing. They had prayed for the separa¬ 
tion of Church and State. Lord Grey, who seems ^rough- 
out this crisis to have been blind to the safety or perfect 
openness, to have always supposed that people meant more 
than they said, and to have approved of that mei hod of 
proceeding, declared that he was sorry that ministers 
would ho embarrassed, and parliament alarmed. He could 
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not see what more Dissenters could wish than relief from 
disabilities as to marriage, burial, registratiAi, and such 
matters. The deputation replied, that their brethren had 
thought it best not to stop short of the broad ground of. 
religious liberty. Still Lord Grey was perplexed, for he 
did not understand the principles of religious liberty. Ho 
asked if they wanted to do away with all state estaJ^Ushr 
menta of religion; to which Mr. Howitt’s reply was, ‘ Pre¬ 
cisely ; that was what they desired.* lie explain^ that 
in the opinion of tho body ho represented, a Christian 
government should protect Christianity; but that this 
could bo done only by making all bodies of Christians* 
equal before the law. Lord Grey indicated unconsciously 
the spirit and the fault of his government, by setting forth 
what he believed it would have been politic for tho peti¬ 
tioners to have asked; and that the gaining of that step 
might haA*e led to something more. The views of tho pe¬ 
titioners, however, wore not politic, but moral; and they 
were not a party whose obligations and conscience the primes 
minister was likely to bo able to expound. The simple 
reply of the deputation conveyed a severe rebuke. They 
did not think it honest to ask for less than they desired to 
have, with a concealed view of obtaining more hcreaftei. 
Where a principle was concerned, they thought it right to 
make a plain and full assertion of it. In this course there 
was nothing disingenuous; and it loft no ground for future 
discontent and misunderstanding. It might have been 
happy for the Whig administration if it had been early 
familiarised wkh the broad principle of religious liberty, 
and, yet more, with the spectacle of a calm and intrepid 
assertion of any principle in its full scope. 

It may be remembered that, at a former period, one ob¬ 
jection to the admission of Jews to parliament was that 
Quakers were excluded; to which tho advocates of the 
Jews replied that they were quite ready to admit the 
Quakers. This was now done. Early in the session of 
1833, JVl^! Pease, member for South Durham, presented him- 
seli at the table, and claimed to make affirmation, instead 
of taking the oaths. He was ordered to withdraw, on his 
lefusal to take the oaths, and a committee was appointed 
to cons^er of his case. Tho result w^s that tho House, 
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on the recommendation of Mr. Wynn, the clmirman of the 
committee, i^solved to eulmit Mr. Pease, conceiving that if 
he became, by his entrance, liable to penalties in any 
courts, the risk was his own, and no concern of theirs. 

' The ayes wore loud and multitudinous, and there were no 
nays ; and when the Quaker member appeared to make his 
uMj^ation, clothed in a complete suit of brown, elegant 
TrSm its extreme neatness, he was received with a very 
cordial and general cheering. Jf one of the objections to 
the admission of Jews was thus done away, they did not at 
present profit by it. Their cause was annually pleaded by 
home Christians, as unquestionably and earnestly religious 
as any in the House; but the same mutually contradictory 
arguments for their exclusion were also repeated from 
year to year; and the religious conflicts of the time yielded 
no increase of oivil rights to them. 

And dui iiig these conflicts in the Church, and between 
its members and the Dissenters, Death was pntting in his 
fold hand, to draw away one and another of the assertors of 
full religious liberty, to a region of utter stillness. Where 
angry voices wore now clamouring, their loved tones would 
never more charm to silence the strife of tongues; where 
eyes were flashing in enthusiasm or passion, or congrega¬ 
tions were mot calmly to assert their rights of conscience, 
some groy-liaired leaders were absent, and would never 
meet their brethren again. The Baptists had lost Robert 
Hall; or rather, tho world had lost him. From him Sir 
J. Mackintosh said that he had learned more of principles 
than from all the hooks he had ever read ;* and while he 
could thus meet the strong^t men on their own ground, 
he could charm the most ignorant, and rouse the mc^t 
apathetic, by tho light and glory which streamed from the 
fountain of the heart in floods of eloquence which it re¬ 
quired only an open heart to receive. This great man’s 
life was one of fearful suffering from disease—from anguish 
of body which, at one period, helped to overthrow his 
mind, and which, over after his recovery from that1^l8anity, 
kept him apparently too low and weak for duty. But 
duty was his strength; and in him was seen, from week te 
week, that marvel which has often attended a briefer 
martyrdom—that pf tho extinction of the sense pf pain 
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tinder the strong workings of the nobler po^/^ers. When 
ho feebly entered the pnlpit, and rose feebly to speak, and 
spoke at first in a Voice so low and husky as to make his 
hearers* wish him at home and at rest, it was scarcely 
possible to believe him the Robert Hall whose vigorons 
-championship of the rights of conscience, and hroad asser¬ 
tion of a liberal philosophy, were before the world 
from moment to moment the fiie was kindling and Spreading 
within him—his torment subsided, bis eye brightened, his 
voice grew strong and sweet—he was in heaven for the time, 
and carried his hearers a long way on towards it too. 
Amidst the conflicts of Christian faiths at this time, he dis¬ 
appeared ; and the voice which, the more it roused souls, 
spread the more a deepening calm, would never again re¬ 
buke the strife of sects, and recommend to them, as ho 
loved to do, * the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.^ 
—Another was withdrawn, too, of whom no one knew 
whether he ought to be called Churchman or Dissenter. 
Rowland Hill had received deacon’s orders, and alwayf. 
insisted that ho was an Episcopalian clergyman; but bo 
preached any and every where—^in all sorts of chapels, in 
priv'ite rooms, under tiees in parks, and in the open fields. 
His missioii was—or .seemed to himself to be—to find fault 
all round, e:Ccept with persons too obscure to fix the eyes 
of men. He was the foe of John Wesley in early life, and 
afterwards the censor of all churches—having as vehement 
an intolerance of sectarianism as sects in his latter days 
had of each other. When the white hairs of foursooro 
years hung bbside his brows, his rebukes had another 
I>ower addSl to that of his strong and apt and piercing 
thought} and, aged as he was, be was missed at a time of 
conflict, when he would have proved himself almost as 
powerful in shaming men out of their religious contentions 
as Robert Hall in elevating them above them.—His 
organist, Charles Wesley, whose devout soul found utter¬ 
ance iiu music, was woj^t to soothe the troubled and 
abashed nearers of the eccentric pastor by divine strains, 
which were only in true harmony, however, with the 
prayers of the old divine ; and now, the pastor being gone, 
the harmonist soon followed—wafted away, it might 
almost he said, in music. During the .wanderings of his 
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last illness, Jie scarcely ceased bis low singing of the airs 
of Handel. With him departed one more tranqnilUsing 
and sanctifying induence from the religious world of the 
. period. From four years old, when his music drew tears 
down the cheeks of listeners, to the age of seventy-six, 
ho was a living haip, made resonant by every breath of 
incident, and feeling; and a sad silence settled 
down upon his place when' death had snapped the chords 
at last.—The leanied Adam Clarke died during the fierce¬ 
ness of the sectarian conflict. In his youth, he had known 
and witnessed more of religions excitement than most men; 
for, when only nineteen, he was one of Wesley’s itinerant 
preaohois. The quietness of the study suited him better, 
however; and he withdrew more and more into it— 
delighting himself with various antiquarian reseaxoh, but 
devoting bis best resources of every kind to his great com¬ 
mentary on the Bible. He educated two Buddhist priests 
for the function of Christian missionaries in Ceylon, 
•and baptised them; but that part of his work after¬ 
wards appeared to himself fruitless, for they became high- 
priests in their own temples at home. He was immersed 
in his biblical studies in his last days; and we may hope 
that, the clamours of theological strife came softened to him 
in his retreat, and gave as little disturbance to his peace 
as to his faith; but his very quietness was an admonition 
which could ill be spared at snob a time. One other there 
was whose departure at this juncture can never he alluded 
to without clouding the countenances of all who knew his 
story, Bammohun Boy was the descendant of Brahmins 
nf a high order. Ho was born a British subject in India; 
and lie used all the opportunity given him by birth and 
fiosition for cultivating his mind, and enlarging his 
knowledge. Ho became a Christian, and gloried-—till he 
came to England—in the liberty and liberality secured, 
as he believed, by that faith. He learned the languages 
necessary for studying the Scriptures in the ori^nal ; and 
from them he directly derived his views of the coin prehen¬ 
sion, charity, and fundamental liberty of the Christian 
religion. He arrived in England in 1831, to watch over 
the reconstruction of the India Company’s charter. The 
impressible Hindoo was sufficiently excit^ by thp merely 
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political moYemeiits of the time ; but its relig^pus conflicts 
affected him much more deeply. Ho cmild not recognise 
the Christianity he had learned and so dearly loved amidst 
the pretension of the Traotarians, and the asceticism of the • 
Evangelicals, and the wrath of the Irish Protestants, and 
the tumult of the Irish Catholics, and the conflicts l)etween 
the Church and the Dissenters, and the widening spf^'tk",.. 
the Scotch Church, and the profane antics of the Irvingites. 
He went to hear all within his reach—he was ready with 
sympathy for all who were not angry or proud—he poured 
out his wonder and sorrow at what he saw—and—ho 
wasted, day by day. Other causes of trouble ho is believed 
to have had; but it was the painful excitement of his so¬ 
journ in England that was fatal to him. A sickly hue—not 
concealed by the dark skin—settled upon his cheek; the 
liair round the turban, once so crisp, became thin and lank; 
the long fingers grew thinner and thinner; the cheerful 
voice grew listless and hoarse; the light of the eye went 
out; the tall frame was bent; and an expression of ghast-' 
liness gathered about the once mobile and smiling moutb. 
He sank at the first touch of illness, resigning himself to 
the Hindoo observances desired by his attendants, and was 
laid—not among any of the Chiistians whose strifes had so 
chilled and wounded his hope and heart—but alone, among 
the trees of a private garden belonging to the mansion whore 
he died. It is not in our time, as it once was, that the 
heathen say, as they look thoughtfully on : ‘ See how 
these Christians love one another! ’ Kammohun Eoy found 
the religious world in England veiy far indeed from even 
the view of one of her own Chi;t4»hmen—‘ to insist strongly 
on the difference between Christian and non-Christian, and 
to sink into nothing the differences between Christian and 
Christian.’ 

The prevalent faith in Ireland lost a champion at this 
time in the death of the Homan Catholic Bishop Doyle.— 
And in Scotland, the schism was begun, which was to end 
in the soc^bsion of the Free Church from the Establishment. 
In 1834, the General Assembly, whose constitution’ had 
been much modified by the operation of the Scotch Borough- 
Beforni Bill, pa.ssed a law which interfered considerably 
with the/unction of patronage, increasing the dilficult.y to 
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any pation qf settling a minister who sliould be unaocept- 
abie to a congregation. Bodies of Churchmen had alreadv 
seceded, and formed themselves into * Voluntary Church 
• Associations/ many Dissenters joining them; and now, 
many more Dissenters sided with the Church, on the 
passage of the act restraining the powers of patrons^— 
ipihiiit powers had been the most important original cause 
of dissent in Scotland. A fierce storm was evidently 
driving up; and we shall hereafter have to watch its 
explosion. 

^ Amidst such turbulence there must be eccentricity. 
The intellectually and morally infirm become excited in 
noisy times, and cannot be kept qniet. Irving and his 
fantastical worsliip have been mentioned before, as a 
natural product of such a crisis; and now rame the close 
of that tragedy—a tragedy which, like so many others, 
involved with its mournfulne.'-s much of the horrible and 
of the ludicrous. Canning had been one of liis hearers. 
v)n Sir J. Mackintosh mentioning a prayer of Irving’s— 

‘ We pray for those orphans who have been deprived of 
tlieir paicnts. and are now thrown on the fatherhood of 
(rod ’-i^Canning ‘started’ at the beauty of the expression, 
and made Sir J. Mackintosh take him to the Scotch Church 
the next Sunday. There was then no one of any kind of 
eminence who did not go to swell the crowd at the Scotch 
Church. But such fashions do not last. As soon as the 
social and sympathetic nature of the man was roused, and 
his love of sympathy and approbation kindled to an 
irrepressible fiame, ‘ Fashion went her Idle way,’ as 
Carljde says, ‘ to gaze on li^gyptian crocodiles, Iroquois 
hunters, or what else there might ho; Forgot this man— 
who unhappily could not in his turn forget. . . . There 
was now the impossibility to live neglected; to walk on 
the quiet paths, where alone it is well with us. Singularity 
must henceforth succeed singularitj\’ By the time his 
church was ready, his fame had greatly sunk,^iid even 
the exhibition of the unknown tongues brought few 
strangers. There can he no'doubt that some of his own 
flock, and a few more, were sincere believers in the gift of 
tongues; that of those who sat in that church in the grey 
of the wintiy morning, listening for the shrill unearthly 
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sound from the lips of the ‘ gifted/ many belieyed that the 
end of the world was at hand; as indeed did some who 
were not usually superstitious. But Irving felt himself, 
for the last seven years of his life, neglected; and to him 
to be neglected was to be forlorn. He could not acquiesce; 
and he wore himself out in the effort to keep up incessant 
excitement in himself and his soot, and to draw in tow^4^ 
himself notice, wonder and sympathy from without. On 
the 2nd of May 1832, he was excluded from the Scotch 
Church, on the ground of heresy. It was after this 
that he betook himself to the little chapel in Newman 
Street, where the worst exhibitions of eccentricity toolc 
place. Through all these, ho was believed by T)r. 
Chalmers ‘ tq be a man of deep and devoted piety.’ We 
have seen what he was as ‘ the blooming young man.’ 

* The last time I saw him/ says the same recorder, ‘ was 
three months ago, in London. Friendliness still beamed 
in his eyes, but now from amidst unquiet fire; his face 
was flaccid, wasted, unsound; hoary as with extreme age f 
he was trembling over the brink of the grave.’ His last 
words were: ‘ In life and death I am the Lord’s.’ He was 
in his forty-third year. The body of his followers d|d not 
immediately melt away; and the name of an Irvmgite 
may still be heard here and there; but there was no 
distinctive doctrine to hold them together—scarcely a 
bond but that of belief in Irving and the tongues; and 
the sect stands on record chiefly as an eccentricity—as a 
rebuke of the intemperance of the time. 

In such a period, it is not wonderful that some, sickened 
with the apparent fruitlessnosg: of the religion of unity, 
peace, and charity, should turn towards a profession which 
combined social with religious objects; and should become 
eccentric in their turn. The system called St. Simonism 
was preached in England in 1832, offering a new law of 
love and human equality, in the place of that Christian- 
one which it assumed, from existing appearances, to have 
failed. Attempts were made to laugh it down; hut the 
strife of the Christian world gave it a weight which could 
not bo got rid of by mere scorn; and many listened, with 
new hope and a long-forgotten cheer, to the preaching of 
the goldpn rule of this new faith—that every one should 
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be employ^ according to bis capacity, and rewarded 
according to bis works. Society was to be ruled by persona 
of genius and virtue; and under them, all were to have a 
fair start—to be allowed the free use of their best powers, 
and reap their natural reward. The spiritual, intelleetual, 
and industrial conoems of each and all were to be combined 
iHfp^loser union than ever before; and thus, work was to 
be worship, and affectionate co-operation was to be piety. 
Amidst much that interested seme of the best hearts, and 
engaged some of the noblest minds of the time, there were 
doctrines and provisions that would not stand a olose ex- 
mination. While it was supposed that the rulers would 
be persons of virtue and genius, the proposed organisation 
offered a sohemo of a hierarchy which might easily, and 
would probably, become an intolerable despotism— 
locked fiumework, in which indhddual freedom might 
become impossible. Still, from the nobleness of its social 
rule, from its union of religious-appeal with social sym- 
•pathy, arid from the humbling and embarrassing condition 
of the leligions world at the time, the disciples of St. 
Simon were not few in England, and their quality was of 
no mean order. At meetings in London, the French chief 
of the St. Simonian Church in London presided, in the 
costume of the sect, and told, by the lips of English 
friends, the story of its propagandism; for its missionaries 
were abroad, from Constantinople to the Mississippi. 
Among the speakers, stands the name of the virtuous 
Kowland Detrosier, the chairman of the Manchester 
Political Union—as an inquirer and atJteistant, not an 
advocate; and it may hesnoted among the signs of the 
times that a system of communism, elevated, just, and 
spiritualised enough to engage the inquiring sympathy of 
men of his class, should then, amidst the haughty claims 
of the churches, obtain any footing in England. Rowland 
Detrosier died the next year, ‘ directing his remains to be 
devoted to the purposes of science; ’ and St. Simonism 
did not long survive him. There may be wardrobes where 
the dress of the sect is laid by in lavender, and now and 
then wistfully looked at; there may be times when families 
and friends revert to the golden rule of labour and its 
recompense, and speculate on when it will oome into 
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practico; but St. Simonism has long taken its |^aco among 
the religious and social eccentricities of its day. 

The most evident practical result of the religious 
conflicts of tho period was the quickening of the purposes 
of the government to get out the ecclesiastical commission 
which was to inquire into the condition of the Church in 
England, and redistribute its temporalities. This 
mission was set to work in 1836. As for the rest, it may 
be hoped that a mnltitude itunembered at the time, as we 
do now, that noise and confusion are in their very nature 
Buperfleial and fitful. Turbulence is on the surface; 
calmness is within the depths. Christianity in England 
was far from being like what this narrative of critical 
phenomena, taken alone, would represent it. For every 
conspicuous personage who was announcing or denouncing, 
or remonstrating or propounding, or anathematising or 
demanding, there were hundreds or thousands of quiet 
Christians at homo, humbly living by their light, and 
religiously following peace with all men. Because tho 
faith was, visibly, before the eyes of all men, corrupted in 
high places, it was not necessarily spoiled to the multitude 
who dwelt below. To the thousands who sat on tho grass 
in the wilderness of life, Christ might be breaking bread, 
while His handful of preachers and witnesses wore con¬ 
tending which should bo greatest. If it was scarcely 
possible at the moment for all to help visiting some of the 
pain and shame of such contentions on the religion which 
was their ostensible theme, it would bo folly and ignorance 
for us to do so now. The controversialists and brawlers of 
the time were not the British ntiftion; and those to whom 
the Christian religion was dear as glad tidings of peace 
and good-will, lived in that sunshine, and only wondered 
at the far-off blackness and tempest which did not over¬ 
cloud their sky. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

■First Budget—Statements of 1832 and 1833 —Assessed Taxes 
Movement—The House-tax—Statement of 1834 — Westminster 
Election—Malt-tax—Surplus of 1834—The Corn-laws—Total Re¬ 
ductions—Poor-law for Ireland—Registry of Deeds—The Ballot— 
Military Flogging—Impressment of Seamen. 

Ip the imreassonable expectatioiia of the country wore a 
hardship upon the Whig administration generally, there 
was no particular in which such expectations were more 
perplexing than that of finance. The nation ought to 
have known that tliis was a point on which the Whigs 
must be weak—in practice, if not in conception. There 
^js, perhaps, no ofl&co of the government so difficult to fill 
well as that of chancellor of the exchequer; and certainly 
none in regard to which it is so impossible to anticipate 
correctly whether any m.an will fill it well or ill. He 
may have gone through all the preparatory offices, and bo 
deservedly looked up to for all the qualities which all these 
offices can elicit; and yet, when ho takes the one other 
step, ho, for his part, may find himself in a wholly now 
world, for which his previous training may have done 
little to fit him, and everybody else may find him a very 
had chancellor of the e.xchequer. The onjy certain point 
about the matter is, that a man who has had no training, 
and who is moreover a notice in executive politics alto¬ 
gether, cannot fill the office well. 'Ihis was Lord Al- 
thorp’s constant plea—urged oven pathetically. He was 
wont to say that he was forced into the office against his 
will; he was wont to solicit information, as an alms, on 
every hand; ho entreated every one to observe the ten^ 
tative character of his proposals, and to beliov® that ho 
was quite ready to give them up; and ho convoyed the 
impression, every time he opened any financial subject, 
that ho supposed the chances to bo against his informa¬ 
tion being correct, and his plans feasible. Yet, with all 
t]jis candour on his t>art, the people were slow to Jwim the 
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incapacity of Whig administrations in matters of finance. 
When the sayings of the Whigs in opposition wore remem- 
hered—^their complaints of heavy taxation, their demands 
of reform, their criticisms on financial measures^the mul¬ 
titude, including whole classes w^o ought to have known 
hotter, looked for a large immediate reduction of taxation 
—^a. prodigious lightening of the national burdens— 
as a liberal minister should take the national accounts in ' 
hand. At the end of their first term, when Lord Grey 
went out of oflSce, there was something ludicrous as well 
as humbling in looking back to see what had been done. 
The ministers and their friends complained of factious 
opposition in parliament, and of faithlessness |Uid imperti¬ 
nence in their underlings: complaints which were a mere 
confession of weakness; for the Duke of Wellington’s 
government had practically shown their willingness to 
reduce the national burdens; and there was no party, in 
or out of parliament, which was not ready for as much 
financial reform as the Whig government was able to con-* 
ceive of: and, as for tlie underlings, this was a sort of 
business which it was not in their po#er to obstruct, if it 
had been pursued on any broad and clear principle, such 
as parliammit and the country were able to understand 
and to sustain. But there was no principle in the case, 
nor the remotest conception of any; while there was a 
wholly gratuitous violation of principle, as Lord Althorp 
liimself avowed, on the very first occasion of producing 
his budget. 

At the outset of his explanations, the chancellor of the 
exchequer declared that thee government adopted the 
principles and views of Sir Henry Parnell, in his work 
on financial reform; a declaration which the author, who 
was present, would naturally wish unmade, when he 
heard, year after year, Lord Althorp’s recommendations 
of his budget. 

The subject was opened on the 11th of February 1831, 
when it ^as yet too early for much more than a declara¬ 
tion of intentions. Lord Althorp leferred to the national 
expectation of great reductions of abuse and expense, and 
said that the government proposed to reduce eventually 
210 places under its own appointment. The reduction 
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would for some time bo merely of patrouage, aud not of 
expense; anft of the 2X0, 71 were officers of the dock-yards, 
60 in the Irish post-offico, and 46 jeceivers of taxes in 
England, whose salaries could not be large; so that the 
benefit was more in the* example than in any immediate 
lelief. The surplus this year would be small—about 

« ,000; an amount which some of the friends of govem- 
I considered too small to justify any reduction of taxa¬ 
tion ; but Lord Althorp seems .to have considered himself 
bound to make some immediate changes. He seems to 
have been unaware that a mere transposition, such as he 
proposed, can give little relief, while any disarrangement 
is in itself an evil requiring relief to compensate for it; 
and that a partial reduction of several taxes tells far less 
than a total abolition of a few, because the expenses of 
collection and management remain, instead of being swept 
away. In both these points his scheme was faulty; and 
Sir Henry Parnell presently took occasion to deny its 
•being formed on his principles. He approved of taking 
off taxes; but there was nothing in his book to sanction 
laying on now duties when the public service could be 
provided for without. 

There wos to be a reduction of the duties on lobacco, on 
newspapers, stamps and advertisements, on candles and 
tallow, and an abolition of duties on sea-borne coal, on 
printed calicoes, on glass, and on auctions. As a de¬ 
ficiency of above three millions would be thus cuused, 
compensation must bo found. For this end, there was to 
be an equalisation of the duties on for*eign wines, on 
Baltic and Canada timbe:^ and on large and small coal 
for export; and several new duties were to be laid on, of 
which the worst in principle—and admitted by Lord 
Altborp himself to he so—was that of an increase to Id. 
per lb. on all raw cotton imported. The taxing of the 
law material of manufactures, he declared to be an es¬ 
sential mischief, ‘ which, however, the advantages would, 
he hoped, counterbalance.' He pleaded its 8nf4llnes8 in 
extenuation of its badness. The other new fcixes were on 
travellers by steam-boat, on the transfer of lauded property, 
and on the bond fide transfer of property in the funds. 

The whole budget was severmy treated ; but tlje outcry 
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on this last itom was the loudest. Lord Althoip gave it 
up, and also the steam-boat tax. The duty on* the transfer 
of real ]property of course wont too; and to make up for 
the outting-off of these proposed rosouroes, the duties on 
tobacco and glass must be retained. Thus the greater 
part of the plan was gone already; and a defeat on the 
timber-duties question awaited the minister. Ho 
posed, on the 18th of Marcli, to render the changeor 
duties more gradual, and ‘SO involved the fiscal question 
with the wider one of free-trade, that the opposition re¬ 
quired either a committee of inquirj’, or time for considera¬ 
tion. Lord Althorp declined both, and was left in a 
minority of 46. 1%Q duty on Cape wines was again 

altered, and the penny ootton-duty was reduced to 6-8ths 
of a penny; and thus scarcely anything remained of Lord 
Althorp’s first budget. 

This compelled him to bring forward Ihe subject again 
within the year; and October was the time, as parliament 
was sitting at that unusual season on account of the 
Keform Bill. The most remarkable fact in connection 
with this statement was the result of the reductions in the 
excise and customs, made by the late government witliin 
two years. The estimated reductions had amounted to 
nearly four millions and a half, while the actual decrease 
had been little more than two millions and a half, in the 
last year. Lord Althorp felt confident that ho did not 
make any exaggerated statement when he assured the 
House that it might rely on a surplus for the year of 
£493,479. ‘Ifo had examined the statements in every 
way that he could, and he uras sure that he was not 
chargeable with any exaggeration.* This was on the 3rd 
of October. On the 17 th, the Duke-of Wellington gave 
warning that the ministers would find themselves mis¬ 
taken in their hopes of half a million of surplus, and 
declared that the utmost surplus could not exceed £10,000; 
but Lord Grey ‘ could not see on what principle’ the state¬ 
ment of ^ord Althorp could be disallowed, and was con¬ 
fident that government might have taken credit for a 
much larger surplus. The event was such as might make 
the Duke himself as much surprised as the ministers 
were asl^anmd. 
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From the occupation of parliament and the country- 
with the E^form Bill, it was the 27th of July hofore 
Lord Althorp could bring forward his financial statement,, 
.though he must long have been wishing the exposure well 
over. His delightful candour, however, smoothed his way 
through difficulties w'hich would have been most galling 
loss truthful or more self-seeking. ‘I am quite 
aware,* said he, ‘ that my statement must ho one which a 
(•hanccllor of the exchequer has been unaccustomed to 
make of late years; and therefore I have to throw myself 
upon the indulgence of the House.’ The su^pl^s of last 
'autumn had dwindled away, month hy month; and in¬ 
stead of the half-million anticipated, there was now a 
deficiency of inoro than £600,000. Under sucli circum¬ 
stances, no rcducti<3n of the public burdens could be pro¬ 
posed ; and the ministers were persuaded, now that they 
.saw’' things by the lights of office—which really are es¬ 
sential to a perfect .judgment of such matters—that the^ 
•igorous reforms under the late government had cfirried 
reduction as far as it could safely go. The present 
ministers had cut down the estimates to the amount of 
£2,000,000, and deelare<l that henceforth any relief to the 
I)eople must come from economy in the departments, to 
obtain a surplus, and not from reduction of taxes. The 
unexpected deficiency was ascribed in part to the arrival 
of the cholera, and to political excitement; but there 
was also an oversight of Lord Althorp’s, pointed o\it 
by himself: he had forgotten the expiration of the 
beer-duties in the spring, which made w difference of 
£.'150,000. ^ • 

On the next occasion, ho presented his budget for the 
first time to a reformed parliament. This was on the 
19th of April 1833. First, he gave a good account of the 
reductions of official expenses by Lord Grey’s government. 
They had abolished 1307 places, with an immediate saving 
of £192,000, and a prospective one of £38,000 more, on the 
expiration of the retir^ allowances; and some i#iving in 
such allowances had taken place in another direction, by 
bringing retired revenue-servants into active duty again, 
as opportunity offered. Lord Aberdeen’s reductions in the 
diplomatic department, under the late administrat^pn, had 
VOL. III. 0 . 
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been oa4rxied on, till they now reached neaidy £100,000. 
There was now a surplus, and one considerafelo enough to 
do more than pay on the previous deficiency; and Lord 
Althorp ascribed this to the reduction in the estimates,, 
jind not to any remarkable improvement in the yield ot‘ 
the taxes. It enabled him to offer something in the shape 
of a boon to the tax-payers; and what he proposed-jp^., 
this: to abolish the duty on tiles, and the cotton-duty'' 
laid on two years before ;.and to reduce the duty on soap 
one half, and, in various proportions, the duties on ad¬ 
vertisements, and on marine insurance, and several as¬ 
sessed taxes. 

It was clear that the ministers had no ideas on the 
subject of taxation—no principle, no orderly plan. There 
was a touch hero and a touch there—now a notice of a 
little experiment, and again a retractation of it; but no¬ 
where a broad procedure based on sound reasons. The 
whole management was not only empiiical, but de 8 ultor 3 ^ 
To men who knew anything ot‘ the principles of finance?, 
certain lessons of this year—this first year of a reformed 
parliament—would have been painfully impressive; only, 
that to men wlio duly felt the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment they could not have occurred. 

‘ When I laid the additional duty on raw cotton in 1831 ’ 
—there had been an almost inappreciable ad valorem duty 
before—‘ I said that it was radically wrong in principle,’ 
Lord Althorp now declared with an unabashed air, ’ and 
that, on the first opportunity which arrived, it ought to 
be reduced. ‘^That opportunity has now arrived,’ It 
seems never to have occurx/?d to him that there was 
anything wrong in thus playing fast and loose with such 
a power of interference as, that of taxation—that there 
was any objection to laying on a tax one year and taking 
it off another, deranging the course of manufactures and 
commerce at eacdi operation. Nor, on any one of tljo 
many occasions of his acknowledgment of the vicious 
principle of the taxes which ho imposed or retained, did 
he show any shame in alleging the most trifling pretences 
of temporary convenience. Some astonished observers at 
last came to the conclusion that there was something 
behind, -that fjord Althorp himself, the most ingenuous 
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of men, as^gned one set of reasons, and acted upon 
another. And in truth, there vsaa something hehind; 
and it teas the practice of this administration, and perhaps 
■its very worst fault, to assign bad reasons for go^ acts, 
and insufficient reasons for bad acts. 

Some reference has been made before to the fatal practice 
Whig administrations of yielding to clamour what¬ 
ever it chose to demand; and, after a time, to yield nothing 
but what was demanded by clamour. It was pointed out 
that this really revolutionary system began with the Tories 
^—with the protracted refusal of the Catholic claims; but 
'it has since become a distinguishing characteristic of what 
are called liberal administrations. In this paxticnlar, in 
which Lord Grey’s cabinet as a whole was inculpated. 
Lord Althorp was perhaps the greatest sinner; and a clear 
publication of the i'act was before the world during this and 
the succeeding session. At a public meeting, at this date, 
when some proposition about Dissenters’ rights was made, 
file mover was entreated to wait and bo patient, and not 
embarrass the ministry. ‘Not embarrass the ministry!' 
he cried. * Why, I never found yet that anything was to 
be had but by embarrassing the ininistry; ’ and his closing 
words were lost amidst vociferous cheering. And of the 
whole administration, it was understood that the ohancellor 
of the exchequer was the most impressible by clamour, 
from his goodmature, his indolence, his consciousness of 
unfitness for his work, and his consequent lack of self- 
reliance. Accordingly, he became the butt of all discontented 
tax payers; and they made him so miseiabfe that he daily 
sighed to be able either to itepeal all taxes whatever, or to 
hide himself on one of his stock-farms. From the moment 
he could not but see that the turbulent among the tax- 
paying multitude had discovered how to manage him, he 
lost all energy; and the movement against the assessed 
taxes reached a point which disturbed the peace of the 
metropolis. And not only of the metropolis; for in several 
large towns there were threatenings of fiscal rebellion, 
and everywhere a strong disgust at the ineptitude of the 
finance minister. 

In answer to the universal complaints of the injury and 
inconvenience of' our methods of taxation, by« which 

G 2 
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industry' fettered, food made dear, kiioxYilcdgo taxed, 
inc^^aieB rendered uncertain, and tempers tried past 
'x^nduranoe, the government thought it enough to Ka3" that 
these things could not he remedied without making ‘ an ex¬ 
tensive change in the whole financial system.’ But thi 
extensive change in the financial system of the country 
was one of the promises of tho reform ministry—one ojiidyi%'' 
labours to which a reformed parliament was pledged. It 
Was told in the House how' astonished an eminent foreigner, 
M. Simond, was at seeing an exciseman in a glass-house 
quietlj' permitted to interfere with the process of manufac¬ 
ture, and how eamestlj' M. Simond inquired whether the' 
spirit of the English people could really patiently endure 
such an intrusion. It was asked wh}’’ tho English people 
should endure such a method of taxation—why there 
should not he a complete revision and reform of our 
financial system—why there had not been already such a 
refoiTU—why a year had been lost. The discussion of this 
matter, the pressing of these questions in the House, and* 
through the newspapers, in the country, became veiy^ 
urgent during this session of 1833 ; and Lord Althorp had 
nothing, as yet, to reply, but that he w-ould take off a 
little here and lay on a little there, and that to do more 
would bo ‘to make an extensive change in the whole 
financial system.’ Certain classes of tax-payers therefore 
took the matter into their own hands. A prodigiotis 
outciy' was raised against the house and window taxes. 

These two taxes were always mentioned together 
those who desired to get rid of them; but many thought— 
and among them the chanceKor of tho exchequer—that 
while the xvindow-tax was one of the worst on the list, the 
house-duty w'as one of the best. Tho window-tax is a 
duty upon fresh air, sunshine, and health; the house-duty 
had the merits of being a direct tax, and of falling on a 
class particularly well able to pay it—that of proprietors 
of houses. The truth of the matter was, however, that 
the tenafits of London houses—a numerous class of shop¬ 
keepers and others occupying large premises—paid the tax 
during occupancy, the amount being allowed for in their 
rent. By obtaining a repeal of the tax, they would pocket 
its amoiuut during the remainder of their lease; and the 
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oveut proved that this was motive enough for a noisj'- 
agitation, ft never was general in the country; it did 
not spread beyond London and two or three of the largo 
towns; but it was too much for the energy of Lord A1 thorp. 
Associations were formed to resist the payment of these 
taxes; no purchasers came forward for goods seized for 
of these duties: when the levy was made, it was 
necessary to bring out, not only a large force of police, but 
of soldiery; and these were got rid of by terrified lodgers 
or friends of the recusants handing the money out of upper 
windows. Long and noisy processions of Londojn tenants 
—chiefly shopkeepers of the west end—came to besiege 
the treasury chambers: and for some hours, it was difficult 
for horse or foot passengers to make their way between 
Parliament Street and Charing Cross. Lord Althorp was 
earnestly assured by those who understood the parties— 
and he declared that ho believed it himself—that the outcry 
was only tentative, and the discontent partial and selflsh; 
5 ^et he gave way, as will bo presently seen. ‘ What taxes 
would you reduce, if you were in my place ? ’ he asked of 
an adviser, ‘ Certainly not the house-duty—that is nearly 
the best tax we have,’ was the reply. * It is,’ he said—‘ it 
is a good tax; yet you would yield if you had been in 
Whitehall yesterday, and had hoard the clamour that I 
had to hear.* ‘ It is only the west-end shopkeepers, wlu» 
want to pocket a bonus.’ ‘ I know it; but what can I doV’ 
This was early in 1834; and it was only in the preceding 
May that the chancellor had obtained the sanction of par¬ 
liament to tho continuance of the house and window taxes 
by a majority of 273 to 124.* On the 21st of next February, 
he incurred the banter of Sir Robert Peel, by his change 
of tone on this question. Ho was rather disposed to remit 
the house-tax, though he believed that it was not the best 
that he could remit—he could have put down the resis¬ 
tance to the tax; yet the resistance was partly the reason 
of his giving up the point. ‘ He w'ould leave the matter 
open for a certain period, so that each member might 
present his plan to the House; and if any honourable 
gentleman should succeed in inducing the House to prefer 
any other tax for remission, he would not propose to repeal 
the house-tax.’ This was a direct invitation to .clamour 
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againsi evory tax on the list. * The noble lord/ said Sir 
Bobert * was the laat person to abject to this gentle 
violence. There never was so. clear an invitation to be 
ravhhed. ..... He would, for six months, give a clear 
stage and no favour to all those who were anxious to make 
him change his course.’ After this, it was no matter of 
wonder that the house-tax figured at the head 
reductions proposed, when the budget was brought forward', " 
in the next July. ‘ The first, and by much the largest/ said 
X^ord Altborp, ‘was that reduction which he had already 
proposed, of the house-tax, amounting to d5l,200,000.’ 
The window-tax was at the same time slightly reduced, at 
a cost of £35,000—the relief being given to small farm¬ 
houses. 

The excitements of the times in relation to these duties, 
and the difficulties of ministers, were increased by the 
necessity of a Westminster election, on account of them. 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse, one of the representatives of Westmin¬ 
ster, and secretary for Ireland, had repeatedly condemned, 
these taxes in his addresses to his constituents, and in his 
speeches in parliament. When Lord Althorp began to 
waver. Sir J. 0. Hobhouse absented himself from divisions; 
and after doing So on the 30th of April, was called to 
accoujat by bis oonstitnents, and resigned both his office 
and his scat. He presented himself again for Westminster, 
but was thrown out; and the election was conducted with 
a viol^ce, and an enmity towards the government, which 
showed how far it was possible to sink in popularity in one 
j^ear, by a timid or indolent omission to redeem pledges 
of financial reform given in days of struggle and hope. 
There is no doubt tnat this Westminster meotion deter¬ 
mined much of the character of the next year’s budget, 
though the chancellor of the exchequer was not quali¬ 
fied, as he himself declared, to redeem the promises of the 
government, by proposing a large measure of financial 
reform. 

If the'.administration showed itself irresolute and imper¬ 
fectly informed, it was not the House of Commons that had 
at this time any right to offer ridicule or reproach. On 
the 26th of April 1833, a reduction of the malt-tax was 
proposed by Sir William Ingilby—a reduction amounting 
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to at least much as the relief proposed from the repeal 
of the house-duty. The chancellor of the exchequer 
remonstrated, declaring that such a reduction would compel 
the imposition of a property-tax. The House decided in 
its favour, however, by a majority of 10; and the ministers 
found themselves in a difficulty under which they must 
time for deliberation. The only declaration made on 
the instant b}' Lord Al thorp was, that ho should be ashamed 
not to acquiesce in the expressed decision of the House. 
On consideration, however, it did not appear necessnry so 
^to acquiesce; and it was resolved in the cabinet to induce 
the Commons to rescind their vote. Lord Altborp ten¬ 
dered his resignation the morning after being outvoted 
on Sir William Ingilby’s motion; but Lord Grey advised 
tlie king not to receive it. The country gentlemen were by 
some means made to understand that any reduction of tax¬ 
ation begun by them would be taken out of their hands by 
the manufacturing interest, with, more vigour than any 
^)ther party could command. Lord Althorp was persuaded 
that he did not stand pledged to abide by the decision of 
the House, as his words at the moment were taken to imply, 
and the Commons rescinded, on the Tuesday night, tne 
vote of the preceding Friday on the malt-tax. It is not 
to be wondered at that the people were becoming dissatisfied 
with the way in which their financial affairs were decided 
on and conducted. Once more during the session of 1833, 
the chancellor of the exchequer was in a minority on such 
matters. On the 16tli of July, Mr. Kuthvon carried a reso¬ 
lution in favour of relief by the abolition«of all sinecures, 
obtaining a majority of nine over the government. On 
this occasion, however, it was not Necessary to act on the 
resolution, or to resign in consequence of it; and nothing 
ensued from this ministerial defeat. 

Next year, affairs looked better. The estimates wore 
reduced half a million; and Sir James Graham had been 
so active in his office at the admiralt 3 % that a reduction of 
nearly a million and a quarter on an expenditure of six 
millions had taken place in three years. The surplus for 
the year, when the accounts were made up in July 1834, 
Avas upwards of two millions. There would be a smaller 
surplus next year, because the interest of th§ twenty 
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millions given to the West India planters was ^o be pay able 
from the ensuing 1st of August; but there would still be 
enough to admit of a considerable reduction of taxation— 
probably £1,620,000. There was no occasion now for 
O’Connell to renew his proposition, made in April, to 
attack the debt by reducing the interest arbitrarily one- 
sixtb ; and then again, when wanted—a proposition whiiila^ 
excited so much outcry as made him glad to be silent upon 
it henceforth, and never more to try the House of Commons 
with talk of the ‘ cant of national faith.* It was no longer 
necessary, the House thought this year, to repeal the malt- 
duty ; and Mr. Gohhett’s motiou for its abolition was voted 
down by an immense majority. It was not tliought. neces¬ 
sary for the House to attend to the subject of duties on 
food, as Mr. Hume proposed. Some members of the govern¬ 
ment voted with Mr. Hume, being previously pledged to 
advocate relaxations in the corn-laws. Loid Althoip, 
though made fully aware, long before, that the new poor- 
law was framed on the supposition of the repeal of the 
com-laws* declared to the House that he should meet the 
motion with a direct negative, ‘although against his 
theoretical opinion; ’ and nlso, that ‘ it was not the intention 
of the government, as a government, to introduce any 
measure for the alteration of the corn-laws, and that 
government, as a government, would not support any 
such measure, if introduced.’ What remained was for 
the chancellor of the exchequer to say what ho could 
propose for the relief of the tax-paying public. 

By some chaiiges in the duties on the licences of dealers 
in spirits and in beer, lie exposed to raise his surplus to 
£1,815,000. Out of this he proposed to repeal the house- 
tax—as before declared—several minor assessed taxes, 
some small customs and excise duties which interfered 
with manufactures, and one of the stamp-duties—that on 
almanacs, which produced some popular irritation. All 
these together would amount to upwards of a million and 
a half. V)n this, the .last occasion of Lord Althorp’s 
responsibility to parliament as chancellor of tbe exchequer, 
ho spoke cheerfully of the condition and prospects of tho 
country. While between six and seven millions of taxes 
had been taken off during his term of office—immediately 
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after large ^eductions by the procedmg ministry—the in¬ 
come was reduced only £3,000,000, The reduction of the 
expenditure had boon nearly two millions and a half; and 
provision would actually be made for our new obligations 
to the West Indies, not only without increased taxation, 
but at the same time with a diminution. It was certainly 
<rne that great improvements were taking place, and 
considerable relief granted from year to year, though the 
nation had yet to wait for an-able administration of its 
financial affairs, and for anything approaching to reform, 
or even revision of its financial system. 

Before the now English poor-law was framed, a poor- 
law for Ireland was proposed in parliament by Mr. S^er, 
in June 1832. For vaiious reasons, the general feeling was 
strongly against it. Several members implored the House 
and the ministry not to subject Ireland to such a curse as 
the poor-law had been to England, till it should bo i)roved 
that thci’e was no better w'ay of relieving the indigent. 
^Minislois wished to wait to see the result of certain new 
arrangements in Ireland about rating for the benefit of the 
sick, from the success of which some hints might be derived. 
There w^as no subject on which O’Connell vacillated more 
than this ; and there is no doubt that his irresolution was 
leal. ITe had promised the poor Irish that when he came 
into parliament, he would never rest till he had obtained 
a poor-law for them; but now he opposed Mr. Sadler’s 
resolutions, and frequently aftei-wards alleged that a 
compulsory charity was irreligious, and tended to lessen 
the free alms-giving which he regarded* as a duty and 
grace enjoined and commanded in Scripture. In saying 
this, ho truly represented the Catholic portion of his 
countrymen, and exhibited the main difficult}' of that 
most difficult problem—how to work a poor-law in the 
Catholic and most pauperised districts of Ireland. At a 
subsequent time, O’Coniioll assented to a poor-law”, when 
in London, among reasoning men; and then ajmin he re¬ 
pented, on the other side the Channel, and implored pardon 
of God and man for his irreligious compliance ; and then, 
once more, be changed—not through profligacy in this 
case, apparently, but through a conflict between two sets 
of ideas and feelings which could not be mado to agree. 
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He had time for oonsideration; for the oomi^ission sent 
out to mvestigate and report iipoti the applicability of 
a poor-law to Ireland did not go forth on their work till 
18i$6; but O’Connell was no more ready with a decision 
then than three years before. 

The refusal of parliament during this period to enter¬ 
tain any proposition for a registry of deeds relating to 
real property, was striking and perplexing to foreigners 
and persons unfamiliar with the interests of the landed 
arist^tacy in our country. Bills were brought in by 
Mr. Campbell and Mr. William Brougham—measures 
which were declared to bo well fram^ and unobjec¬ 
tionable —yet the House of Commons rejected them again 
and again. No one openly disputed the need of such a 
registry. It was allowed to bo a hardship that when a 
purchaser was buying land, he had no means of clearly 
ascertaining whether he had access to all the deeds which 
could affect the title. It was admitted that nothing 
could be more just, more simply convenient, than a general 
registry of deedaf which should put a purchaser in posses¬ 
sion of his own case, and secure him from all risk from 
evidence, concealed through design or accident, which 
might affect his purchase after he had paid for it. Yet 
the House would not accept any measure of the kind ; and 
both Mr, Campbell’s and Mr. W. Brougham's were got rid 
of on such frivolous pretences as to convey an irresistible 
impi'ession that the landed interest had unavowed reasons 
for what they did. When they thus set people guessing, 
the reason assigned was that they were afraid of their 
mortgages becoming known—afraid that it would no 
longer remain a secret how their estates were encumbered. 
Mr. Campbell’s first announcement of his measure was in 
December 1830, and Mr. W. Brougham’s in May 1833; 
and the second rejection of the latter measure took place 
May 7, 1834, by a majority of 161 to 45 against the 
second reading; and a curious social symptom this appeared 
to all thcfiightful observers. 

There was another case, far more important than this, 
in regard to which the whole world was aware that men’s 
speech did not answer to their thought. There was 
another ^measure which parliament rejected, year after 
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year, lor^pjetenoes ao utterly untenable as toehow that 
the real Vf^ous for epposition woto unavowed. This was 
the ha^lpir^ Qf course, every mau was at full liberty to 
dislike ai^ deprecate the ballot. The peculiarity of the 
case was $u the assiguitig of various reasons so iucom- 
patible as ^ make the listener look round, and wonder at 
the gravity with which the argument was carried on. The 
case to be met was simply this. The extended franchise 
was not fully exercised; the .negligent possessors were 
lectured, rebuked, sounded, canvassed;^but they, in large 
numbers, omitted to vote. Anxious as they had been for 
' the Reform BiU, thej' now did not use its privileges. Their 
reason was that the bill did not furnish the needful safe¬ 
guards of their new responsibility. Intimidation of voters 
ran as high as ever; and l4ord Althorp, the long-declared 
advocate of the protecting ballot, now thought himself 
obliged to be muto and idle, and leave the tradesman and 
the farmer, and every voter who bad any connection with 
«a class above him, to the mercy of his neighbours or bis 
patrons. Year after year did Mr. Grote IfHng forward his 
motion in favour of the ballot for the protection of voters ; 
and year after year was ho mot by the same incompatible 
objections—that it would not work, and that it w^ould 
work too well i that Britons will not be bribed, and that 
they would be bribed incessantly under the cover of the 
ballot; that the voting classes are of too high an order to 
he insulted with such a protection, and that broad publicity 
wa.s necessary to keep them up to their duty. Thus the 
question was met, from year to year, till, through a 
singular virtual coalition#between two opposite classes, 
the popular demand for the ballot was overpowered. The 
aristocracy would not surrender their influence over the 
dependent class of voters ; and that influence was 
known to be so powerful, through intimidation where 
bribery would not avail, that the vast multitude of non- 
electors took upon themselves to watch over its operation. 
The electors were their representatives; and this Secondary 
representation they were resolved not to relinquish. They 
could send up an influence from below as powerful as that 
which brooded from above, and they would not, any more 
than the aristocracy, have it intercepted by thp ballot. 
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Saoh was the issue the painful state of {he question 
which lasted during this period, when those who declared 
in favour of this protection of voters would not act; and 
those who did, were insulted with pleas which were under¬ 
stood all round to be mere disguises of real reasons which 
no man had oourago to avow. Something would have 
been gained to the heart and courage of the nation, and^ 
probably nothing lost to its reputation, if the annual 
debate had been cut short with the declaration: ‘Wo will 
not give up our pdwer over the voting classes. By mere 
threats of ruin we can now make tools of our tradesmen 
and farmers, or keep them quiet; and no harm is done. If 
they were to bo really free in the exorcise of the franchise, 
there is no saying what confusion would ensue; and we 
only know that all control from us would be at an end.’ 
Such was the state of things after the passage of the 
Beform Bill; a state of things sickening to the hearts of 
many thousands of husbands and fathers who would have 
dared anythin^ for themselves, but could not see that 
their political #ity required them to bring ruin on their 
households. Such neglected to qualify—setting a bad 
example therein, and in so tar abrogating the Reform Acr. 
And in the midst of a representative sj^stem like this—a 
system which worked imperfectly where it did not work 
viciously, the ministers took occasion to say, on all fair 
opportunities, that they considered the Reform Act final. 
While it was scarcely possible to exaggerate its value, and 
the importance of the era which it formed, it was becaus^'i 
it opened the ^ay to the achievement hereafter of a real 
representation, and not because the largest classes of tho 
British nation were actually and immediately represented 
much more truly than before. As "the ballot was not 
decreed in its own time, it only remains to be scon what 
stronger security for true representation will have to bo 
accorded at a later day. That such an event is in store is 
an irresistible conclusion from reading the debates on the 
ballot dtAdng the period under review. 

The question of military flogging was brought forward 
year by year by Mr. Hume; and by the session of 1833 it 
was clear that the debate was becoming more and more 
embarrassing to men who had always spoken with a 
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natural horjor of the flogging of soldiers, but who bad 
lately become aware of the weight of military authority on 
the other side. After the summer of 1832, every one had 
. ]>erceived that the abolition of military flogging was only 
a question of time. In May of that year, a private of the 
Scots Greys had been flogged under circumstances which 
induced a universal belief that his real oflcnce was not a 
breach of discipline in the riding-school, as alleged, but 
his having written a political letter to a newspaper. A 
court of inquiry was held in July, and a sort of reprimand 
was adjudged to tho ofiicer in command. The publicity 
’ given to the facts greatly aided the cause advocated by 
Mr. Hume; and in tho next division there was a majority 
of only eleven votes in a House of 291 members in favour 
of tho existing system of military punishment. The other 
fearful tyranny which occurs to all minds in connection 
with this—tho impressment of seamen—was now beginning 
to ho treated in a tone of seriousness and humanity ; and 
^11 August 1833, (I division took place less unworthy of the 
eighteenth year of peace, than some thit had preceded. 
There was a majority of only five against Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham’s motion that it was the duty of tho House to avail 
itself of tho season of peace to inquire whether there was 
not some bettor method than that of impressment for 
manning ships in time of war. 


CHAPTER XIT. 

Popular Dijjcontents—Trades Unions—Dorsetshire Labourers—^Dav 
of tho Trades—Changes in the Cabinet—Late Intrigues—Irish 
Tithes—The Lord-Chancellor—Lord Durham—Tho Grey Banquet 
—^Prospect of New Parties—Dissolution of the Ministry—Eeiircment 
of Lord Brougham—Lord Lyndhurst succeeds—Lord Brougham's 
Law Befonns—Local Courts Bill—Chancury Reform—Retirement of 
Lord Spencer. w 

A GLIMPSE is afforded us at this period of that awful interior 
of tho histoiy of the time of which registers and reporte 
tell nothing. They tell nothing, because they know 
nothing, of those’movements in some comer of the national 
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h^rt aad mind ^Moh are of graver inomei\J; than any¬ 
thing that is laid open to all eyes. Things, were going on 
in ther year 1834 which disheartened the few of the upper 
olasses who knew of them, and whose oaloulations had 
been too sanguine as to the social effects of nineteen years 
of peace, and of four of liberal government. The good 
effects of peace and liberal government; were in fact shown 
—not in the absence of ignorance and guilt among the 
people—hut in the small results of their guilt and ignorance. 
If Sidmouth and Caatlereagh had been, in power, the year 
1834 would have been as black a one to remember as that 
of the Oato-street conspiracy. 

The prevalence and power of trades-unions have been 
referred to; and the murder of a Manchester manu¬ 
facturer was mentioned at its date. The power and 
tyranny of the unions went on increasing, till in 1834, it 
became a serious question whether their existence was 
compatible with the organisation of society in England. 
Half-a^nloKen uneducated men—sometimes one able but* 
half-informed man—commanded an obedient host of tens of 
thousands; and, though the capitalists usually beat in the 
competition for victory set up by the labourers, the power 
of the latter over the production and commerce of the 
country was very great. At this time, a new combination 
gave an enormous increase of power into their hands. 
Hitherto each body had struck for an advance of wages 
for itself. Now, the various trades combined for the 
purpose of' supporting one another by turns. Some wore 
to work, and maintain others who were contending for 
their objects; and when tho&4 objects were gained, the 
good office was to be reciprocated. If the groat body of 
labourers, or even the majority of their leaders, had been 
men of cultivated intelligence, and tempers disciplined ac¬ 
cordingly, this year would probably have stood in our 
history as the date of a vast social revolution wherein 
capital and labour would have been brought into deadly 
conflict, 8r into some new and wonderful agreement. But 
though these bodies of labourers understood some mo¬ 
mentous truths, and set some noble objects before thorn 
—making sacrifices and arrangements for the education of 
their oMIdren, and the elevation of their own pursuits— 
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they were i^ot yet instructed and disciplined enough for 
permanent concert, and, therefore, for success. The tailors 
of London broke away from their compact, and struck 
work without the sanction of bodies earning smaller wages 
than they; and these trades refused to support the tailors. 
Then, some office-bearers—chosen unwisely—absconded 
with money, and others mismanaged the funds : and from 
one cause or another, continued co-operation appeared to 
be impossible. 

In the midst of this confusion, which would have 
presently settled the fate of the unions for a time, some 
events occurred, the gravity of which was then, and is 
now, but little understood by any but a few who did not 
tell what they knew, because it would not have been be¬ 
lieved. Hitherto, the unions had been universally spoken 
of as those of trades; but now it appeared that the ex¬ 
tremely poor, ignorant, and depress^ agricultural la¬ 
bourers of the southern counties were handed together in 
•unions, like the trades. It was the expression of that 
icsistance to supposed tyranny which is the glory or the 
disgrace—the safeguard or the peril—of a state, according 
as it is enlightened by knowledge or darkened by passion. 
In this case, it was cx)r8idered dangerous, and it was found 
to be inconvenient. These agricultural unions must bo 
dissolved ; and a method was used which brought after it 
endless mischief and shame. Six labouring-men wore 
indicted at the spring assizes at Dorchester, not for any 
offence which they and others had over ^thought of, but 
under an obsolete statute, enacted to meet the case of 
mutiny in the navy, and^vhich made the administering 
of certain oaths a transportable offence. Ignorant as 
these men were, they know that they wej’o in fact charged 
with one offence and punished for another; and, rapidly 
as they were hui ried out of the countjy, to undergo their 
sentence of seven years’ transportation, they had time to 
become'aware that public sympathy was with them. 
INiblio sympathy was with them, as with men pifhished by 
a stretch of law for a nominal offence, which did not 
repair the mischief of their example in that particular'in 
which it was really wrong and dangerous. As for the 
unionists everywhere, they wore exasperated : and they 
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declared tliat the time was now come for then^ to rise and 
overthrow the. oppressors whose rule had hitherto dis¬ 
appointed their expectations, all the more bitterly for 
those expectations being in great part nnreasonahlo. 

By the unionists at large, it was agreed thoV ■ ;i’and 
assemblage of all the trades should take place in or near 
London in April, to procure the recall '>f the Do'.sotsliire 
labourers. The day fixed on was the 21 si of April, and tlio 
place Copenhagen Fields. • This was all that the trades 
generally knew of the matter. Their leaders, however, 
agreed that the groat unions could and should overawe 
the weak govonimcnt of Lord Grey—now in its latter ' 
days—and obtain whatever they had set their minds upon. 
This was all that the leaders iu general meditated ; but 
there was a little knot of ferocious conspirators in the midst 
of them, who conducted a central movement, and resolved 
upon a violent seizure of the government, in the persons 
of the royal family and ministers. The trades w^ere rc- 
(luested to carry tlioir tools—those being specified which* 
would best serve as ulapons in the nt^ack upon ijondon. 
The ‘ glorious band,’ as the handful •>[ couspiratois called 
themselves, wore to carry arms. Accomi);mying the depu¬ 
tation to the Home, Office, they Avere there to seize the 
minister at the moment of reception, dispose of eveiybody 
else in the office, lot in coadjutors, seize the other offices, 
take the king and queen prisoners, secure the Bank and 
the Tower, and so forth. Lord Melbourne had gi-aciously 
consented to receive the deputation on the 21st; and this 
Avould make the first stejp easy. lie Avas declared to be 
‘ done for.’ But he received viarning, and attended to it; 
and the Duke of Wellington made ready for the occasion 
with his usual quietness and promptitude. The great day 
was a Monday. On Sunday night, twenty-nine pieces of 
artillery were brought in from Woolwich, and placed in 
the neighbourhood of Whitehall, out of sight. Some light 
oannon were stationed on the roofs of the gOA'crnment 
offices, B<V’ as to command the streets. Largo bodies of 
soldiery came into town during the night, and wore kept 
ready for instant action, though under cover. The public 
offices were strongly guarded; the police stations were 
filled with their force well armed; the magistrates were 
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early at their posts: the park-gates were closed, and the 
citizens took tlio hints of the newspapers to stay at homo; 
aides'de-c.im}; wore in the streets, in plain clothes, to re- 
conuoHr', ,'in. Kvo thousand householders were <j[iuekly 
,swi>rn as special constahles at Guildhall. As for Lord 
IVlelhourrio, lie was not visible, 'riie under-secretary, Mr. 
LMiillips, received ihe deputation, and told them that a 
petition, however resjtectfully worded, could not be 
received by the minister when brought in such a manner, 
nor could Loid MelbouJ iie grant an interview to a depu¬ 
tation so aeoonipanicd; that is, by a procession of 30,000 
men. Ho the petition was placed on its car—a car all blue 
and criiiLson - and carried away, to be presented again in 
a quiet and oiderly ii» umer, by a small deputation, five 
<lays afteiwaials. The whole jjroeossion repaired to Ken- 
niiigtoii Coiumon, whore Mr Phillips's reply was re])eated 
on various parts of the ground. There was no attempt to 
measure their strength against the Duke of Wellington, 
with his troops and cannon—no .'i.ick upon the palace, 
tho Bank or the T'owtu*. No soldiers were seen in the 
stiects, and scarcely a policeman: wlien London was 
again a'^lcop, the artillciy and soldiery were convoyed 
away; and next day the great city was as if nothing had 
hai>pcncd. The end of the matter, as regarded tho Jku’sel- 
shire hibouroi*!"., was, that public opinion bore so strongly 
upon their case, that a free pardon was sent out to them 
in Van Diemen’s Land; and they returned in 1837, to bo 
escorted through the streets of Loudon, *and past the 
government othces, by a ^)roces.sion of tho trades as 
numerous as that Avliich had petitioned in their favour 
in 1834. 

On the retirement of Lords Grey and Althorp, tho 
anxiety of the nation about who was to govern tho country 
was less eager than might have been fuiticipated. The 
cause of tho comparative inJitfercnco was, that a universal 
persuasion was abroad that auy government that fn>uld be 
ibnaed out of any party must be iiieioly temporary. The 
feeling in favour of a libeial ministry -was still too Strong 
to permit any hope to tlie Conservatives ; while the un¬ 
popularity of tho Whigs, and tho known apprehensions of 
the king about Church quostioiis, rendered *it improbable 
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that s»ioh a cabinet ae the last would keep my firm grasp 
of powe^r. 

It was immediately understood that the king’s desire was 
for a coalition ministry. But this was clearly imprac¬ 
ticable. The commons would hear of no other leador 
on government questions than Lord Althorp; and they 
earnestly desired that ho should he the head of the govern^ 
ment. His station and character would have justified th^ 
appointment; and his unsiirjaissed- ]a)pularity in parlia¬ 
ment—a popularity which could not he fleeting, hocausc it 
was grounded on fine qualities of mind and manners-'— 
would have been a strong ]ioint in favour of his adminis¬ 
tration. But he had not ability for such a position. lie 
said so himself, and everybody know' it. His being premier 
was out of the question, but ho was not to bo parted with 
from office; and ho gave up with a sigh the prospect of 
retirement to his country business and pleasures, received 
a pledge that the new Coercion Bill should be framed 
meet his views, and became again chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer. It was Lord Melbourne, and no one else, with 
whom the king consulted upon the reconstruction of tho 
cabinet. Lord Melbourne becoming premier, his place at 
the Home Office was taken by Lord Duncannon —made a 
peer; and Sir J. C. Hohhouse took the woods and forests, 
with a seat in tho cabinet. 

The first act of the reconstituted government was to 
carry a new Coercion Bill, in which tho clauses pro¬ 
hibitory of poiitical meetings e omitted. Tho subject of 
the late intrigues and follies J)y which Lord Grey had bocu 
removed from office, was not aUowed to drop. Repeated de¬ 
mands were made for the-production .of the lord-lieutenant’s 
correspondence; and the son of Lord Grey pressed Mr. 
Littleton with close questions as to who besides himself 
had been the correspondent of the lord-iioutonant. Mr. 
Littleton had suffered too much to be indiscreet again; he 
positi^^ly refused to answer; but it was not denied that 
theie was anotlior. In the tipper House the lord chan¬ 
cellor astonished his hearers by declaring his dissent from 
Lord Grey in regard to Mr. Littleton’s act of com¬ 
municating with Mr. O’Connell. ‘He did not know how 
goverhment could he carried on if ebrtain leading men 
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were to bo (jpnsidorecl as tabooed and interdicted from all 
communication with the government/ When after making 
this declaration, ho i>roceoded to avow that ho had 
privately corresponded with tho lord-lieutenant about the 
Coercion Bill, men felt that no answer was needed from 
Mr. Littleton to Lord Howiok’s pressing questions. ‘ He 
was also *—after mentioning Mr. Littletou*s correspondence 
—‘ in the frequent habit of corresponding with the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. Ho had •communicated with him 
on every subject interesting on this or the other side of 
tho water.’ The newspapers of tho t^me pointed out the 
lord chancellor as the ‘ accomplice ’ of Mr. Littleton in 
writing the letter wiiicli changed the lord-lioutenanfs 
Opinion on the Coercion Bill, without tho knowledge of 
the premier ; and they further asked whether any cabinet 
could be safe with a member in it who could so perplex its 
councils. The (experiment proved a short one. 

The liberal party believed that it had gained by tho 
Aiangcs in the cabinet; and a more frank and genial 
spirit of liberalism seemed to spread itself through the 
govcniinont after Lord i\Ielbourue’s entrance upon his new 
office. Ho was as yet little known in official life; but 
those who knew him host spoke well of him : he did not 
sutfer under any lack of warning that much had been 
borne with from Ijord Grey that would be fatal to tho 
power of any one elsej and tho new premier took such 
warnings in good part. The session was nearly over—a 
session in which a vast amount of real business had been 
done, in the midst of all its mistakes and misadventures; 
the work of tho government lay clear before it: and here 
was tho recess just at hand, in wliicli the measures of the 
next session might be prepared—for nobody dreamed of a 
change of ministry and of principles of government before 
the next session could begin. On the whole, Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s administration opened cheerfully; and the king’s 
speech, on the 16th of August, was animated in its tone. 

Tho autumn vras variously occupied by the leader’s of the 
parties and tho destinies of the kingdom. Mr. O’Connell 
published a series of letters to the homo secretary which 
could he of no service to any good cause from thoir violence 
of language, and in this case only aggravated the indis- 
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position of his Irish supporters to recoivf with a fair 
construction any measures offered hy the imperial govern¬ 
ment. The * Slaughter of Kathcormack,' which took place 
in November, and which was a prominent theme with 
O^Oonnell during the remainder of his life, might not 
perhaps have happened if ho had not exhorted the people 
to impatience instead of patience, pending the trial of the 
government measures in regard to tithe. Some peasants ’ 
who wore opposing the collection of tithe, barred them¬ 
selves into the yard of a cottage, as an escape from tho 
military who were pscorting tho clergyman—Archdeacon 
Eydor—in his tithe-collecting excursion. The gate of tlie 
yard was forced, the soldiers tired, and thirteen men were 
killed, and eight wounded. Eleven of the thirteen wore 
fathers of families. Tho widow paid her tithe, and tho 
archdeacon ‘ proceeded to collect his tithes throughout the 
parish without further molestation.* He left behind him tho 
people shutting their shops in the village, and driving every 
cow and pig out of sight for miles round ; and bereavckl 
fathers kneeling with clasped hands, lo utter curses on 
tho government, civil and ecclesiastical, which brought 
such desolation in the name of religion. (I’Connoll lost no 
time and spared no strength in exasperating the discontent, 
ixs if no healing measures had yet been entered upon. 

Meantime, tho lord chancellor was recreating liimsolf, 
after a long stretch of arduous business, with a journey 
in Scotland; before tho close of which some incidents 
occurred which deeply affected a part of the history of 
future years. * He went from town to town, from ono 
public reception to another,*^opening his mind to any 
hearers, on any subject; and thus the amount of egotism 
and indiscretion accumulated in ten days’ time so as to fill 
the newspapers of the day, and fix universal attention. 
It was on this journey that he declared, at Inverness, that 
ho should let his sovereign know by that night’s post how 
loyal were his subjects in tho north of Scotland ; a promise 
winch ^as found not to have been fulfilled. About such 
proceedings as these men might laugh and be amused; but 
a scene full of seriousness and significance, and pregnant 
with political results, took place at Edinburgh, which 
caused', the shedding of many tears in private, and the 
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disappointnuwit of much national hope at a subsequent 
time. Lord Grey was travelling northwards during this 
autumn—conveyed in a sort of triumph to his home, and 
beyond it, to Edinburgh, where a great banquet was given, 
in his honour on Iho loth of September, Among the 
members of his family who attended him was Lord 
Dnrham, at once the trusted friend of the old statesman 
and the beloved of the people. Ho was the principal 
framer of the Reform Bill, the tonsistent advocate of all 
gounino reforms —a man of the rarest honesty, which took 
the character of genius for the recognition of truth and 
’ right, and for the expression of it. When Lord Grey had 
carnestlv desire^l his presence in the cabinet in the summer, 
he was kept out by the lord chancellor and another, and 
the I.iborals in the Commons had expressed their sense of 
this act by an address to Lord Grey. Notwithstanding 
these circunistanoes, the lord chancellor appeared at the 
Grey banquet at Ediubiivgli; and nothing, as far as was 
Iftiowm, had passed between the honour^ guest of that 
banquet and himself, which need hinder his being present. 
He made a speech, the most prominent part of which 
consisted of rebuke to reformers who, in a fretful 
impatience, endangered all progress by rash attempts to 
go too fast. His language w^as so figurative that it is 
possible that ho lost sight, in thrs pursuit of a succession of 
metaphors, of the substance of what ho meant to convey, 
or of the impression which it would make on his hearers ; 
but the great body of listeners— avIio werp nearly three 
thousand—certuiiily undei stood him to desire a slackening 
pace of reform, and less pr^snre of jiopular wdll on tho 
goverimiont; and it was in this understanding that Mr. 
Abercroinby, Mr. Ellice, and Sir J. 0. Hobhonse responded 
to the appeal of Lord Durham, and followed up his speech 
—the celebrated speech of that day—of which some words 
passed into a proverb, which sustained the heart and hope 
of the people at tho time, but which, in the end, cost him 
his life, and set back the great work of colouiaf reform. 
The most memorable words of that speech, the words 
which were received at tho moment wdth an cnthusiasrrt 
that spread over the whole kingdom, wero these: ‘ My 
noble and learned friend, I.ord Brougham, has been pleased 
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•to give some advice, which I have no dowbt ho deems 
very sotmd, to some classes of persons—I know none such 
—"Who evince too strong a desire to got rid of ancient 
abnses, and fretful inipatienoo in awaiting the remedies of 
them. Kow I frankly confess I am one of thoso persons 
who see with regret every hour which passes over tho 
existence of recognised and unreformod abuses.* These 
words were received with cheers which seemed as if they 
would never end; and \vhon single voices could be heard, 
one member of the government after another responded 
heartily, and said that it was good for public men to 
witness such scenes and hear siudi truths; it kept them up 
to their duty. Among these voices, however, the lord 
chancellor’s was not lieard. Tie sat mute—mute at tho 
moinent, but not elsewhere. Ho travelled fast, and was 
prc'rently at Salisbury, making a speech of defiance against 
Lord Durham, in which ho chfillenged him to a meeting 
ill the House of Lords. In tho number of the lEliUnbnrt^i 
Beuiew which appeared immediately afterwards, there was 
an article whose authorship was evident enough, and was 
never denied by either the editor or tlio presumed Avriter, 
Avhich charged Lord Durham with having opposed a 
thorough reform of parliament in the cabinet, and Avith 
the gravest breach of trust—Avitli roA^ealing the secicts of 
the cabinet. Dy tho Salisbury challeugc tliis quarrel- 
interesting in itself, as between tAvo eminent liberal 
leaders—was made a matter of public principle; and it 
Avas inovitabk that Lord Durham should he regaj-dod as 
the stanch refonuor that h(- h?d o\’’er shown himself to he, 
Avhile Lord Brougham oiTered himself as the representative 
of tho retarding or ‘drag’ system of.government, as it Avas 
then called. Hence it was that those Avords of Lord 
Durham at tho G-rey bancpiet passed immediately into a 
proverb, and were taken as a text for political discourses, 
and were seen on banners, and as mottoes to newspapers 
and tr^jots. Hence it was, too, that the vindication of 
Lord Durham’s honour became a public concern. It is 
X>Tobablo that no one ever doubted his honour; but such a 

charge as that of betraying cabinet secrets must bo met^_ 

difficult as it was to do so without a betrayal of cabinet 
secrets in tlic act of defence. The thing was done, and 
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weir clone, atfa banquet given to Lord Durham at G-lasgow, 
on the 29th of October. He there read a letter from Lord 
Grey which settled the question. Lord Grey declared his 
opinion that it was impossible for Lord Durham to reveal, 
for his own justification, anything that had passed in the 
cabinet; but he offered his own unqualified testimony to 
Lord Durham’s fidelity to his public professions andi his 
official duly. This testimony of till prime minister was 
enough; and the past was setllcd. As for the future, 
there was to be first a passage of words in the House of 
Lords. To this men began to look forward eagerly. They 
saw no further, and little dreamed what consequences of 
this hostility lay hid in the future. And, as a few days 
proved, they could not see so far as even the opening of 
the session. ‘ He has hoeii pleased,’ said Lord Durham, of 
his antagonist, ‘ to challenge me to meet him in the Hofise 
of Lords, i know well the moaning of the taunt, lie is 
il,waro of his infinite superiority over me in one respect; and 
so am I. Ho is a practised orator, and a powerful debater, 
I am not. I speak hut seldom in parliament, and always 
with reluctance iu an assembly where I meet with no 
sympathy from an unwilling majority. He knows full 
well the advantage which ho has over me; and he knows, 
too, that ill any attack which ho may make on me in the 
House of Lords, ho will be warmly and cordially supported 
by them. With all those manifold advantages, almost 
overwhelming, I fear him not, and I will moot him there, 
if it bo unfortunately hecessary to repeat what he was 
pleased to term my “ eritic^ras.” ’ Thus did the ground 
appear to be prepared for a new assertion of the people’s 
cause, in regard to the reforms remaining to bo achieved : 
but before the time came, the king had interposed—Lord 
Brougham had taken leave of office, and the Conservative 
jiarty was in power. The king, it was understood, did 
not look forward with any satisfaction to the proposed 
controversy in the House of Lords; and his mimLhad long 
been uneasy about the treatment of the Irish Church by 
the Whig ministry. lie seized the occasion of the death 
of Lord Spencer—by which Lord Althorp was raised to 
the peerage—to dismiss his ministers, and seek for satis¬ 
faction to his mind from the opposite party. • 
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The surprise to the ministers themselves appears to have 
been great. All that had happened was that I^ord Althorp 
could no longer be chancellor of the exchequer, from his 
removal to the Upper House. But Lord Melbourne had 
an immediate resource in Lord John Kiissell. Ho w'ont 
down to Brighton on the 13th, and remained there iill the 
Friday evening, wlien he returned to town, to tell his 
colleagues that the ^ing had sent for the Duke of 
Wellington. ^Vhether ho had anything more to tell— 
whether he understood any secret causes of a change so 
sudden—or whether ho agreed with the general belief as. 
to the king’s apprehensions and dislikes, there is no saying. 
The one fact of the case avowed hy Lord Melbourne was, 
that ho was taken by surprise—the cordiality of the king 
towards himself having never been interrupted. 

The event occasioned a prodigious sensation, abroad as 
well as at home, French politics were forgotten at Paris; 
and on the quays of New York, New Orleans, and Boston^ 
men stood in groups to read the papers or discuss the news. 
Here was an experiment of a recurrence to principles of 
government which had boon solemnly, and with much 
sacrifice on every hand, disavowed by the British nation. 
The most interesting spectacle to the world now was of 
the success or failure of the experiment. Those who 
looked at tho weakness and faults of the ^Vhig administra¬ 
tions of the last four years believed it would succeed. 
Those who looked deeper—into the mind, so lately 
declared, of the English people—4cnew that it would fail. 
But the suspense was exciting and painful—more exciting 
and painful than people conht believe a year afterwards; 
for it was not long bofojo tbo 'NYliigs wero in again, with 
Lord Melbourne at their head, but not with Lord 
Brougham on the woolsack. Lord Brougbam now finally 
left office, after having held the great seal four years. 
He did not, however, acquiesce at the moment in the 
relinquishment of all office. The Duke of Wellington 
could no^' fill up all the appointments for some time, as Sir 
liobert Peel’s presence \vas indispensable, and Sir Robert 
Peel was at Rome ; but the lord chancellor must clearly be 
Ijord Lyndhurst, and he was appointed at once—on the 
21st of November. Lord Brougham immediately wrote to 
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him, to offttf to take, without salary, the office of chief- 
haron, actually held by Lord Lyndhurst, The application 
did not succeed. Lord Lyndhurst could say nothing till 
the return of Sir Eobert Peel; and before that return, 
JiOrd Brougham had withdrawn his request. The public 
voice on this act was not to be mislaken. Lord Brougham 
])leaded that his intention was to save £12,000 a year to 
tlio country and to spare suitors the evils of a double 
appeal; but this last object, of * the abolition of the vioe- 
eliancellorship, ho had not pursued during the four years 
when the power of chancery reform w'as in his hands ; and 
as for the saving of salary, the general feeling was that it 
would have been no compensation for the evil of the 
‘ political immorality ’ of taking office under the Conserva¬ 
tives, in a manner which indicated confidence in their 
remaining in power. Lord Brougham therefore with¬ 
drew his application; hut not before the act had affected 
his political reputation in foreign countries, w^here all 
^neceding inconsistencies had been allowed for, or un¬ 
recognised. 

In reviewing his four years of office, the most agreeable 
point to dwell upon is his activity in his function, and in 
the cause of law refoiiu. In the summer of 1830, he had 
brought forwaid a bill for tho establishment of courts of 
local jurisdiction in certain districts, intended to apply 
afterwards to the whole of tho kingdoJii. By this measure 
it was hoped that justice would be iendored cheap and 
easy of attainment in a mimbor of cases wl;/e,re it could not 
he had by multitudes, unless brought near their doors. 
As soon as he was iii oll^e—in iJocemhcr 1830—Lord 
Brougham brought forwaid this measure in the House of 
Peers, where it was laid on tho table for consideration, 
being, as Lord Lyndhurst testified, an affair of the very 
highest importanoe—^oiie consideration being that it would 
create fifty new courts, witli fifty new judges and theii' 
establishmenis. '^i’o tho great grief of its author, and of all 
who intelligently wished tliat justice should he accessible 
to every citizen, this, which was called, both lightly and 
seriously, tho i'oor Man’s Bill, was thrown out by tho Lords 
on the 9th of July 1833. Tlie rejection of the measure was 
believed to be ovi^ing to the fear that it would drftw away 
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too much business from the higher courts, •impose too 
much expense, and yield too much patronage. In the 
session of 183B, Lord Brougham brought in a bill, which 
was passed by the Commons on the 22nd of August, for 
'abolishing thirteen offices in tho Court of Chancery, and 
reducing others, eifectiug altogether a saving of about 
£70,000. Lord Eldon did not think ho should be able to 
persuade himself to go down to parliament again—ho had, 
as God knew, too little strength to spend on an attendance 
utterly hopeless; and it weighed him down more than ho 
could endure, to observe wbat was going on there, and, 
how. This was written while waiting upon tho progress 
of this bill, * vindicating his own conduct ’ tho while, and 
objecting ‘to tho haste* with which parliament was 
abolishing thirteen sinecures which had flourished under 
his own eye. Alas I there was other haste to object to— 
in the chancellor’s judicial function. Tho clearance of 
business that he effected in tho Court of Chancery was 
such as to make his predecessor feel as if tho ‘ iron mace,^ 
that Sydney Smith spoke of, were swinging about his oars. 
‘For twenty-five long years,’ said Sydney Smith, just 
after tho coming in of the Grey ministry, ‘ did Lord Eldon 
sit in that court, surrounded with misery and sorrow, 
which ho never hold up a finger to alleviate. The widow 
and the orphan cried to him, as vainly as the town-crier 
cries when he offers a small reward for- a full purse; tho 
bankrupt of the court became the lunatic of the court; 
estates moulderpd away, and mansions fell down; but tho 
fees came in, and all was woU. But in an instant the iron 
mace of Brougham shivered tS atoms this house of fraud 
and of delay.’ And it is true that from that hour wo liave 
heard no more of tho delays in the Court of Chancery 
being ruinous to property, as well as trying to tho 
patience. It is true, also, that there was at tho time, and 
has been since, much impugning of tho quality of the 
judgments which wore dispensed so industriously and so 
promptl^f. However this may be—whatever might bo 
true about liord Brougham’s qualifications for such a post 
of judicial decision—thero can be no question of tho 
benefit to the country, after so long a rule of Lord Eldon’s, 
of the clearance which was made by Lord Brougham. At 
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another peflod, the quality of the judge’s law must he the 
first consideration; tlien, and for once, there was some¬ 
thing more important—that racked minds should be eased, 
and unsettled minds certified; that a vast amount of 
deteriorating property should be restored to use and good 
management; and that the reproach of tlio highest court 
of the realm—’the reproach of being a bottomless pit of 
perdition—should cease. In Lord Brougham’s farewell to 
the court, on the 21st of Ntoverabor, ho said, after lamenting 
the compulsion which obliged him to give up tho seals in 
haste : ‘ I have tho greatest satisfaction in reflecting that 
tills court, represented by its enemies as tho temple of 
discord, delay, and expense, has been twice closed within 
tho space of five mouths.’ He went on to ascribe the 
moiit of this to tho vice-chancollor and late master of the 
rolls, and also to tho bar; bui. these functionaries all 
existed in Lord Eldon’s days, and did not save the court 
#from its reproach. Lord Brf>ugham was himself the spring 
of their activity, as Loj'd Eldon had been tho chock upon 
it; and Lord Brougliuni was doubtless entitled to tho 
satisfaction he naturally expressed on this paiting occasion. 
As for the rest, it is not necessary here to enter into tho 
controversy butwoen himself and his contemporaries as to 
the share lie had in promoting some good moasurea and 
defeating others. ‘I should bo only fatiguing you,’ ho 
wrolo to Mr. Bulwer, ‘ Avere I to name the other measures 
of large and unconipromising roioi in Avith wdiieh my name 
is connected.’ There Avere, indeed, in aiy j^opiilar interests 
in former years Avitli whic^ his name was (lonneotod ; and 
it should not, and will not, bo LVu'gotton, amidst specula¬ 
tions oil his short official career, that in early and 
unpromising days, tho most conspicuous advocate of 
political reforms, and of education, and ilie most effectual 
denouncer of negro slavery, and of tyranny in every form, 
was tho Ueiiiy Brougham who, in 18:J4, was sighing for 
that position among commoneis in which ho InqJ won his 
fame. At puhliii meetings in London, and latterly in 
- Scotland, he earnestly put forward his regrets that ho 
had ever quitted the aeeuo of his triumphs, tho House’of 
Commons, and his longing to ‘undo the patent’ of his 
nobility; find there Avere many avIio lamentecr that ho 
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Bhonld ever have loft the ranks of opposition. «Such now 
hailed his retirement from oflSco, ami the clear indications 
of circumstances that the retirement was final; for they 
had a lingering expectation that, thongli in another Honse, 
he might I'esume his old habits, and bo again the hope of 
the oppressed, and a tcrj or to tyranny in high places. 

Lord Althorp, now become Lord Spencer, was thus soon 
at liberty to enter upon the privacy he sighed for. Ho 
never returned to office. Perhaps no man ever left the 
House of Commons and an official seat about whom there 
was so little difference of opinion among all parties. 
Nobody supposed him an able statesman; and nobod)' 
failed to recognise his candour, his love of justice, his 
simplicity of heart, and his kindliness and dignity of 
temper and manners. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Affairs of Prance—the Duke of Orleans—The Charter—Louis Philippo 
acoepta the C’ro^—Disquiet—Suicide of the Duke do Bourbon— 
Disturbance in Paris—Constitution of the Chambers — Abolition of 
Hereditary Peerage—Electoral Law—Parties—Press Prosecutions— 
Insurrections—Fortification of Paris—Chaiacteristicsof the Reign— 
Death of Lafayette—Separation of Belgium and Holland—Prince 
Leopold King of Belgium—Brunswick—Saxony—Hesse Cas^Bol — 
Baden—Switzerlajid—Italy—Spain—Death of the King—^Don Carlos 
—Portugal—Death of Don Pedro—Marriage of the Queen—Her 
Widowhood—Egypt and Turkey—lolaud—Revolt—Defeat of tlic 
Poles—Character of the Struggle. 

The affairs of Franco during this period wore only less 
interesting to the English than their own; and tho pro¬ 
ceedings of England wore commented on by French states¬ 
men of every party from day to day. English Conserva¬ 
tives found cause fur apprehension, during tho whole 
struggle ior reform, that we were proceeding pari 'passv. 
with the revolutionists of France; and English Liberals 
watched with interest whether it was so, while French 
affairs wore undecided. The eyes of tho world were fixed 
upon Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, from the moment 
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when he •ccepted the office of lieuIonant-genei*al of the 
kingdom, before Charles X. and the Danphin sentin their 
abdication, and set forth for exile. This Louis Philippe, 
whoso father had died on the scaflbld in the first revolu¬ 
tion, who had known the depths of poverty, and been long 
lost in obscurity, was now at the head of the French 
nation; and it was a spectacle of eager interest how he 
would conduct himself there. He had walked, almost 
barefooted, over the Alps, and'had taught mathematics in 
H school in Switzerland. JTo had lived humbly on the 
banks of the Thames; he had been a modest resident in 
Philadelphia, where he had fallen in love with a lady 
whose father refused his addresses as a match too inferior 
for his daughter ; and he was now the centre of order in 
France, and the hope of all who craved the continuance of 
jiioiiarcliy, and aho of those who desired a safe and firm 
republic. Tlie abdication of the king was placed in liis 
hands at eleven o’clock of the night of the 2nd of August; 
and the next day he opened the session of the cliambers, 
which met punctually according to the order of the late 
king, given some montlis heforo. 

His speech declared his disinclination to his present 
prominent position, but his willingness, as that position 
was assigned him by the will of the nation, to accept all 
its consequences—all the consequences of a free govern¬ 
ment. He pointed out to the chambers the subjects which 
it was necessary for them to consider first; and especially 
the fourteenth article of the charter, of# which the late 
ministers had availed themselves to assume that the king 
had a power beyond the law, when a crisis should render 
the observance of the law incompatible with regal rule. 
While delivering this speech, ho stood on the platform 
covered with ciimson velvet, strewn over with golden 
jleurs-de-lisy and with the tricolored flag waving over his 
head. It was observed that ho left the royal chair vacant, 
and took the lower seat on the right of the tlirj^he, while 
his second son took that on the left. His duchess and her 
daughters were present in a gallery provided for the 
purpose; and every one remarked the expression of mourh- 
ful gravity in the countenance of the anxious wife—the 
expression which has marked that countenance to •this day. 
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The ohamhers were not satislied with consridoring the 
fourteenth article of the charto'-. There was much besides 
which must be changed ; for what was needed now was 
not the charter with a new oxeoutiYO, but one declaratory 
of such new principles as would be a better safeguard than 
the last had been. The preamble, for instance, declaimed 
the charter to bo a gift from the king to his people; and if 
this had ever been true, it was not so now. The whole 
must bo revised. It was revised; and never, perhaps, had 
a work of so much importance been done so rapidly. The 
venerable Lafayette, commandor-in-chief of the National 
G-uard, kept watch over the deputies to prevent their being 
disturbed. \'‘a8t crowds outside shouted day and night for 
their various objects, and especially for the abolition of the 
hereditary peerage; but Lafayette stood between them and 
the legislature, and permitted no disturbing influences to 
penetrate to the chamber of deliberation. On the night of 
the 6th, the whole was prepared. The throne was deekired, 
by the new preamble, vacant by tlio forfeiture of the* 
whole elder branch of the Bourbons. By alterations in 
the charter, all Christian denominations of religion wore 
ordained to be supported by the state; and in the following 
December, the Jewish religion was added. The censorship 
of the presd was abolished for ever. The king was de¬ 
clared to have no power to suspend the laws, or to dispense 
with their execution. No foreign troops were to be taken 
into the service of the state without an express law. The 
age of oligibiljity to the chamber was fixed at thirty. 
These were the alterations; and the charter, thus amended, 
was placed under the protectiod'of the National Guard and 
the citizens of the cmijire. By a special provision, the 
peerages conferred by the late king were annulled, and the 
question of a hereditary peerage was reserved for considera¬ 
tion in the session of 1831. Two peers degraded by this 
special provision were immediately reinstated—Marshal 
Soult and Admiral Duperre. Several peers recorded their 
protest against this act of the Lower Chamber which con¬ 
cerned them; and the whole peerage question stood over 
to the next session. 

There was not, .perhaps, a more anxious mind in France 
than that of Lafayette between the 3rd and the 9th of 
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August, Jle was‘a republican, and he could now have 
established a republic; but whether France, as a whole, 
desired it, and whether the French people were fit for it, 
he could not decide; and the necessity of making a 
decision was an occasion of great anguish to him. He 
afterwards believed that he had decided wrong in offering 
the throne to Louis P}iilij)pe; and ho never again knew 
wliat it was to have an easy inind. His last words, spoken 
fi’om his pillow, were: ‘ lie i& a knave; and we are the 
victims of his knavery ’—‘ C’est un fourbe; et nous 
eoiumos los victimes do sa fourberio.* It was on the night 
of the 6th of August, as we have seen, that the deputies 
finished their work. Whether Lafayette hoped or feared 
* delay in tlic Upper Chamber, there was none. On the 7th, 
the peers passed the measure—only ten being dissentient 
on any part but that relating fo their own order. The 
old royalist Chateaubriand objected to the throne hein^ 
declared vacant while the infant son of the Duke de Bern 
•lived; but these wore no times for a child to occupy the 
throne; and the exclusion of the whole of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons was a point on which the nation at largo 
was determined. Lafayette’s time for deliberation was 
past. On the 9th he had to assist in offering the consti¬ 
tution and the crown to Louis Philippe. 

The time was so 8hoi*t as to place the foreign 
ambassadors in groat difficulty. They could not receive 
instructions from liomo; and at the ceremony, while every 
other part of the chamber of Deputies was crowded, their 
gallery contained only ladies and a few attaeh6s. The 
golden fleurs-de-lis had disappeared from the drapery 
about the throne, and four large tricolorcd flags were 
disposed behind it. Instead of the anointing of the 
sovereign, there was to be the solemnity of swearing to the 
charter. Ninety peers wore present; and those absent 
were the seventy-six of the creation of the late king, and 
those who had protested against the new charter. The 
royalist deputies wore all absent. At the opeuifeg of the 
business, the duke was seated on a chair in front of the 
throne, his head covered, and his sons standing on either 
hand. While thus seated, ho asked that the declaration 
of the 7th of August, as agreed to by the poors, should bo 
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lead, aud then delivered to him, and then said^ addressing 
the peers and the deputies; ‘ I have road with great atten¬ 
tion the declaration of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the act of agreement of the Chamber of Peers. I have 
weighed and meditated all their expressions. I accept, 
without restriction or reserve, the clauses and engagements 
which this declaration contains, and the title of King of 
the French which it confers upon me; and I am ready to 
swear to their observance.,^ Here he rose, and received in 
his loft hand the form of the oath. The whole assembly 
rose, in solemn emotion; and the now king, baring his 
head, and raising his right hand, pronounced the oath in 
a firm, clear, and solemn voice: ‘ In the presence of God, 1 
swear to observe faithfully the constitutional charter, with 
the modifications expressed in the declaration ; to govern 
only through the laws, and according to the laws; to 
cause good and exact justice to be rendered to every one 
according to his right, and to act in all things -with a 
single view to the interest, the happiness, and the glory of 
the French nation.’ The diversity of the cries which com¬ 
posed the acclamation that followed was remarked by all, 
and derided by some who said that the very legislature 
did not know what to call the new king they had been in 
such a hurry to make. ‘ Long live the king ! ’—‘ Long 
live Philippe the Seventh! ’—‘ Jjong live Philippe the 
First! * were the cries, which, however, soon mingled in 
one great shout of * Long live the King of the French ! ’ 
Others thought it a good symbol of the absorption of ancient 
territorial legalities in the chieftainsliip of a people. 

The man has lived long: tftio king not so long. There 
was a picture of this ceremonial—of Louis Philippe swear¬ 
ing to the charter—which moo thought would remain 
through many ages as a historical record of a groat now 
era in the history of France. Mon thought that their 
posterit y in distant centuries -would look upon the central 
figure of that picture—the hared head, the raised hand, the 
lettered parchment—and would regard them as the insignia 
of a new and lofty chieftainship, under which liberty and 
peace should be established in France. But already that 
picture has been torn from its frame in the royal palace, and 
carried *out to bo draggled in the dust, and out to shreds. 
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riiG act wlijcli it represented had rottenness in it; and 
one characteristic of the time which had sot in was, as 
indeed it is of all times since the dark ages, that nothing 
ahides that is not sound and tmo. 

Four marshals of France now brought the Crown and 
sceptro, and other insignia of royalty, with which they in¬ 
vested the new king. As ho retnmcd with his family to 
the Palais Royal, escorted by the National Guard, the 
multitude extended to the remcrtest points within view; 
find, of that sea of heads, all eyes ^ were fixed upon the 
citizen king. At the same moment, the displaced family 
•were taking their way, neglected and forlorn, to tlio coast 
—the very peasants on tho road scarcely looking up at 
them as they passed. 

For a while—a very little while—all looked gay and 
bright about tho new loyal family—except the counte¬ 
nance of tho mournful queen. She and her daughters 
visited in tho hospitals the wounded of the daj’^s of July, 
'JWie king invited to his tahlo moihbors of the deputations 
which Ciimo to congratulate him on his courage in accept¬ 
ing tlie crown. Sometimes there were officers of tho 
National Guard, sometimes students from tho colleges, 
sometimes miinici[ial dignitaries from tho provinces, 
sitting down to dinner with the king and his many 
children, like a largo family-party. These children were 
idolised. Together wdtli caricatures of the exiled family 
were handed about prints of the Orleans group, each 
member of wdiich was mado beautiful, nobl^, or graceful. 
All this was very natural. A fearful oppression had been 
Temoved; tho revolution hill been nobly conducted, and 
now there was a bright new hope to gladden many hearts* 
But under all this there wore tho elements of future 
trouble; and distress was already existing to a fearful 
extent. Tho pains and penalties of revolution were upon 
the people, and amidst all the rejoicing, there was stag¬ 
nation of trade, depression of commercial credit, and 
hunger among the operative classes. Higher in*society, 
there was a beginning of that conflict between tlio parties 
of movement and resistance which is a iiecossaiy conse¬ 
quence of political convulsion. Before the end of tho 
year, two administrations had been in power; the first 
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containing originally but one meral^er of t^io movement 
party, but being presently rendered a coalition govern¬ 
ment ; and the second being perpetually in collision with 
the Chamber of Deputies. The exooutivo was kept in con¬ 
tinual anxiety by seditious moA'omcnts which took place, in 
capital or country, at sliort intervals. The royal family, 
besides its share in all those interests, liad to endure a 
great shock in the suicide of the Duke do Bourbon, tho 
last of the Condes. Ho had hocii one of tho Bourhoii 
exiles, and retained tho prejudices of his party; and 
whether his suicide was owing to his grief at the revolu¬ 
tion, or to domestic miseries, it was most painful to thO 
family of tlio now king, to one of whoso sons ho be¬ 
queathed tlie greater ])art of his wealth, under domes ti c 
influences of a dishtaiourablo character. Tims, amidst 
much gloom and apprehension, closed tho year of tho 
revolution, leaving much to ho done and endured during 
the next. 

In February, a most alarming disturbance to(3k place fti 
Paris, wliich ended in tho sacking of a church, and tho 
destruction of tho Archbishop’s palaco. Tho anniversary 
of tho assassination of tho Ihiko do Berri was kept by a 
religious seiwico, notwitlistanding a warning from tho 
Archbishop of Paris of the danger of such an appeal to 
political passions. Some one fastened a print of the little 
Duke do Bourdeaux on the drapery of tho funeral-car in 
the church, and placed over it a crown of everlastings. 
The crown W;{is pulled to pieces by royalists who were 
anxious to wear its blossoms next their hearts. Murmurs 
spread, and the oxcitoment wat presently such as to call for 
the clearance of the church by the National Guard. But 
the people outside turned their indignation against the 
priest and tho archbishop who might have prevented this 
royalist scandal; and the mob rose against the church and 
the palace, and destroyed also tho archbishop's country- 
house. One consequence of this riot was that the fleur-de- 
lis no\i* disappeared altogether. It had been twined 
round the crosses in the churches and elsewhere, to 
symbolise the union of devotion and loyalty; and now it 
was found that if they were not separated, the cross would 
bo made to share the fate of tho ‘ flowers of kings/ The 
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government cliarged itself with fitrij^iijing the crosses of 
their lilies; the seal of state was altered, and the flenr-de^ 
lis was proscribed thus soon after those who had worn it. 
Before tno year was out, the chambers had decreed the per¬ 
petual banishment of the older branch of the Bourbons, 
and the sale of all their effoct.s within six months. The 
same measure was dealt out to the family of Napoleon. 

As for the other measures of the i)arliament, the most 
important regarded the constitiftion of the two chambers. 
The hereditary peerage was abolished; and the power of 
the king to nominate peers was restricted within certain 
* delined classes of pers(3ns, under declared conditions of 
.fortune and length of service. It is difficult to see what 
remained after this to make a peerage desirable—at least, 
without a change of name. To siJb in an Upper House, and 
bo graced by the sovereign, might bo an honour; but it 
is one altogether apart from all former ideas of peerage. 
Jt was easy to carry this bill through the Chamber of 
Deputies; but what was to bo‘ done next ? There was no 
doubt of a majority in the Upper House against the 
abolition of the hereditary principle. It was I'occssary to 
create peers for the occasion; and there was a creation of 
thirty-six. The liberals were as angry as the peers at 
this proceeding, which they considered illegal and tyran¬ 
nical. The fiploa of tho government was tlie singular 
nature of tho emergency. Tho peers showed their wrath 
in sullen silence; the liberals in clamour. During tho 
whole proceeding, scarcely a sound was heard in the Upper 
Chamber. Tho voting yas conducted, as nearly as 
possible, as it would have been in an assembly of the 
dumb. Tho majority by which tho hereditary peerage 
was abolished in Franco was thirty-three. One touching 
incident which followed upon this act was that thirteen 
peers sent in to tho president of their chamber, a week or 
two afterwards, their abdication of their rank and privi¬ 
leges. In their letters they assigned as their reason the 
abolition of tho hereditary principle. Tho president re¬ 
ceived tho letters, but refused to read them aloud. In 
considering tho conduct of the British House of Lords 
with regard to the Kefonn Bill, it should bo home in 
mind what was passing in France. When thefe was a 
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threat of a large creation of peers to carry th« bill, it was 
by a natural association of ideas that British noblemen, 
seeing what was doing at Paris, apprehended the abolition 
of their hereditary dignities, and looked upon their eldest 
sons as too likely to become commoners, while the family 
titles and honours would cither expire, or bo givcu to some 
stranger, as the rcwaid of public seiwicc, to pass at his 
death to some oilier stranger. I’hat such were the appre¬ 
hensions of some nobles *at home, while the thing was 
actually done in France, there can be no doubt; nor ought 
there to be much wonder. 

The new electoral law, the French Eeform Bill, was the 
most important subject of all that had occurred siiico th^ 
days of -July. The number of electors to the Chamber of 
Deputies had hitherto been about 94,000 for the whole 
kingdom; and tlieir qualification had consisted in the 
payment of yearly taxes to the amount of 800 francs (£12). 
The ministers proposed to double tlie numbej’, taking th^ 
electors from the largest tax-payers. The project was noC 
approved; and, after much debate, the bill that was carried 
provided a constituency somewhat exceeding 200,000, in a 
population of 30,000,000; the qualification being lowered 
to the payment of £9 per annum in taxes. 'I'hat a con¬ 
stituency so small should have satisfi-cd a people who had 
achieved a revolution for the sake of it. indicates that the 
principle of a representative system of government was 
little understood as yet in France. Tlieio was one, how¬ 
ever, who understood it but too well; and that was the 
king. He now sanctioned the law: and from this first 
year of his reign to its last' day, he was employed in 
virtually narrowing the'constituency, and extending his 
own power over it by means of patronage, till, in the 
imminent peril that the representation would become as 
mere a mockery as in the time of his predecessor, his strong 
hand of power was snatched away from the institution 
which ho had grasped for his own purposes. In 1831, 
howeverJ'’he accepted the new electoral law, and congratu¬ 
lated his people on the enlargement of their representative 
rights. 

Nothing in the record of this period is more interesting 
to us now than to read the declarations on the principles of 
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the politics f>f the day made by two men, conspicuous in that 
and in a later revolution—the king and M. Guizot. M. 
Guizot was a member of the king’s first administration, and 
of his last. Wo find on record the opinions of both, in 
this first year of the revolution, on the character of the two 
great parties—of the movement and of resistance. On the 
opening of the new chamber in July of this year, M. Guizot 
declared himself to be, whore it was the business of the 
government to bo, between theso'two parties. After declar¬ 
ing that the resistance—the conservative—party would bo 
gradually won upon by the blessings of good gbvemment, 
* he said to the chamber : ‘ The other is the party that you 
have to deal with. That party, which 1 will not call the 
’"^republican, but the bad revolutionary party, weakened and 
exhausted, is, at this time, thank God, incapable of repent¬ 
ance and amendment. The revolution of July is all that 
there was goexi, sound, and national in o,ur first revolution; 
and the whole converted into a government. This is the 
htrn ggle which you have to maintain, between the revolu¬ 
tion of July—that is, between all tliat is good, sound, and 
naiional, from 1780 to 1800; and the bad revolutionary 
pai'ty—that is, the rump of our first revolution, or, all that 
there was of bad, unsound, and anti-national, from 1789 
to 1830. The king, in a speech in answer to a provincial 
address, in the earl}’^ part of the year, had given his view 
of this matter, in terms familiar at this day to all who have 
ears: ‘ Wo endeavour to preserve the just mcdiuni (jusie 
milieu), equally distant from the excesses of popular power 
on the one hand, and the abuses of royal power on the 
other.’ This phrase, un juste milieu, thus creditable in its 
o3'igin, became discredited by subsequent events. It was 
from this moment indissolubly associated with the policy 
of the king and his cabinet, and it pi-o>oiitly came to share 
their disgraces. After having for years heard it used as 
the nickname of a tampering and hypocritical despotism, it 
is interesting to revert to the origin of this familiar term. 

From this time a cursory view of the politics Franco 
presents little but a painful-spectacle of a disguised conflict 
between the king and his people. In 1832, the king bogaU. 
his prosecutions of the press, which were carried on for 
the rest of his roign to such an extent as makes the 
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historical reader wonder that they were endnu^d so long as 
they were. It was not only that newspapers were watched 
over and punished for their political articles, but that 
para^aphs in ridicule or censure of the^ king himself were 
laid hold of, and the authors subjected to cruel imprison¬ 
ment. It required no small courage to bravo such hatred 
as the king incurred wdien, for a libel against himself, he 
snatched a young man from his bride and his home, and 
shut him up for a term of years—the victim fainting three 
times while his head was shaved on his entering his prison 
after sentence. When such punishments wore inflicted by 
tens, by fifties, the king could not expect to be beloved,' 
even by those to whom the name of public order was most 
sacred. And he sliowcd no sign of a desire to be beloved, 
but only to preserve oi der by the moans which seemed to 
him best. The excuse of his libellers was, that he merged 
his function of king in that of minister; that he did not 
reign, but govern; and ihat he had therefore no right to 
complain of the saino amount of criticism and comment 
w'hich would be put up with by an}'- one of his ministers. 
Ho chose, however, to be both minister and king, and he 
compelled others, as well ns himself, to take the conse¬ 
quences. Within tliree years of the accession of Louis 
Philippe, tlie number of prosecutions of the pj css on the 
part of the government ’aas 411. Out of this number 
there were 143 condemnations. This was not exactly the 
method of government that tlio nation had ]ioi)ed to obtain 
by their revolu,tion; but they bore with more than could 
previously have been expected. They were weary of 
changes and tumults, and thankful to be spared the expense 
and burden of war. In the liopo that the I’csoui ces of the 
country would improve under a peace policy, like that of 
Louis Philippe, the great middle classes of Prance were 
willing to bear with much, in order to gain time, and wait 
for natural cliauge. The discontents of the injured there¬ 
fore showed tliemsolvcs in acts without concert—in attacks 
on the king’s life, and libels against his character: and 
in occasional insurrections. Among the most formid¬ 
able of these were two in 1832—one in Paris, on occasion 
of the funeral of Genei’al Lamarque, and supposed to bo 
the woik of the republican party: and the other in La 
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Vendee, for^the purpose of restoring the old branch of the 
Bourbons in the person of the Duo do Bourdeaux, whose 
mother conducted tho instfrrection. During the revolt in 
Paris, the capital was declared in a state of siege ; on the 
legality of which there were endless discussions afterwards 
—^hurtful to the influence of tho government. Tho pro¬ 
vincial insurrection was put down, and the Duchess de 
Borri taken prisoner. The affair ended in a manner liiiost 
mortifying to the exiled familyi and ludicrous in all other 
eyes. Tho devoted mother, the widow of the murdered 
prince, tho pathetic symbol in her own person of the woes 
.• of the banished lino, gave birth to an infant in prison, and 
was thereby compelled to avow a private marriage in 
Ttaly. Everybody laughed at fhis proof of a divided 
devotion, and the heroine was allowed on her recovery to go 
wlicre she would. She did not go to Holy rood, to meet tho 
re])roaches of the sufi'erers whom she had inado ridiculous. 

It was after theso rcvtdts that tho vigilant among French 
*>patriots observed wiih uneasiness the slealtliy progress of 
measures tV)r fortifyitig Paris. .Strong works wore rising 
ill commanding positions ]*ound the capital ; and when 
inquiry was made, the name of Napoleon was put forth by 
Marsluil Soult. Napoleon had resolved to fortify Paris, 
and had fixed on theso very positions. But then, it was 
answorod, that was during the hundred days, when he had 
reason to apprehend attacks from all tho world. Franco 
-was not now in apparent danger of invasicni from any 
(piartor; and the vigilant intimated their suspicion that 
these fortifications were intended to bo htld, not for, but 
against Paris. In i8I3u tjie minister I'cquired from the 
chamber, when ho brought in his budget, a grunt of 
2,000,000 francs (above £8d,000) for carrying on the 
works. The deputies y)rotosted against a series of detached 
foj ts, and demanded that, if thcio were any fortifications 
at all, they should be in tho form of circuit-walls, which 
might be manned, against a foreign enemy, by the 
National Guard or the citizen.s. The governine|jit held to 
its right to fortify the towns of tho kingdom in its own 
way, without being called to account about the method; 
and tho chamber refused tho amount by a large mujorify. 
Tho works, however, proceeded j the vigilance of the 
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citizens increased ; there was reason to apprehend a 
forcible demolition of those works—raised by invisible 
funds; and at length the worlcmen were dismissed, and 
all was quiet for a time. 

In the affairs of govoinment, however, there was no 
quiet. There Were several changes of ministry during 
the year 1834; more suppression of journals and political 
societies; more riots in Taris and Lyon; and at ono time, 
some danger of a war w.ith tho Ihiited Slates, about a 
money-claim which Franco at last lia-stened to satisfy, to 
avoid war. The king made more and more advances 
towards being the sole ruler of tho country, with mero' 
servants under him in the name of ministers. The sub¬ 
stantial middle class grew more and moi’o afraid of dis¬ 
turbance, the longer they enjoyed the blessings of external 
order. They escaped the qualms of a consciousness of 
their having bartered freedom for quiet, by endcavoin ing, 
as much as possible, to avoid the whole subject of politics. 
Those who felt the despotism, in their consciences, int.ol-^ 
lects, and affections, became disheartened under this 
apathy and contentodness of tho middle classes, and stirred 
loss and loss under the incubus. It was no wonder that 
the king himself, and large classes of his people, and 
almost all foreigners, believed that his system was com¬ 
pletely succeeding j that ho had found out the way to 
govern the French; and that his reign would be memor¬ 
able in history as the close of a long period of disturbance 
—^memorable for its strengthening success from the be¬ 
ginning onwards, and for its i)eaoeful close. Yot there 
wore men in England at that d:-fc—sensible and moderate 
men—who said that Louis Philippe might possibly, though 
not probably, die a king; but that, if he did, he would bo 
the last ; and that no son of his would ever bo King of 
the French. At the close of this period, however, ho 
seems himself to have been satisfied witli his progress, and 
sincerely believing that he was doing what was best for 
the people under his care. By a rapid and perpetual 
extension of fuuctionarism—^hy planting officials all over 
the country to do the work of central departments seated 
in Paris—he was casting a net over Prance, by means of 
which he could draw tho representation into his own 
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haiul.s, and#govoru with ever-improving unit}’' of plan- 
still and alwaya for the nation’s own good. Thus it seems 
to have been with France at the close of 1834. 

In the course of this year, a silent censor was removed 
—a witness of old times whoso presence was a perpetual 
rebuke to a citizen-king engaged in fortifying Paris. 
Lafayette died in May, and was laid in the ground with¬ 
out comniotion—owing partly to the strong force of soldiery 
sent to the spot on tho pretext of military honours to the 
deceased, and partly’- to the timidity and apathy which 
had grown on tho middle classes. A r^ast multitude, 
orderly and silent, attended tlie funeral; and there was 
no discouise at the grave. It was left to other countries 
to pronounce his funeral discourse; and it was done, as 
by one impulse, by all whom lie had assisted to political 
freedom, from tho western boundaries of America to the 
depths of Geimany. Tho ropui^ation of Lafayette, both in 
its nature and extent, is as striking a tribute to virtue as 
*cau Ijo furnished by any age. In bim wore collected all 
virtues but those which require high iniolloctual power 
fur their development; and ho was at least as much adored' 
as any such idols of the time as had moio intellectual 
])owor and less virtue. It was a misfortune to tho world 
that his magnanimity had not as much of strength as it 
had of purity; for ho was repeatedly placed in those 
critical positions when an individual will, put forth at a 
moment’s warning, decides the destiny of a nation. On 
such occasions ho showed Jiimself weak; and through the 
same irresolution, such services as he jciidorcd to his 
country were of a somewlitt desultory nature, and seldom 
fully successful. But the love in which he was held 
showed that, for once, a man was estimated b^^ tho true 
rule—by what he was, and not by what he did. He ooiild 
not achieve grt-at enterprises; hut he could meet danger 
anywhere, endure loathsome imprisonment at Olmiitz, 
protest against wrong in tho French Convention, fight 
under Washington for American independence^ decline 
the headship of the republic in Franco, in order to put the 
crown on the head of Louis Philippe; and when he found 
that he had therein committed an error, retire to his farm, 
to end his life in humility and silence. Ho could pass 
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tbrougH a life of seventy-six years without showing a sign 
of selfish ambition, or any other kind of cupidity. ' Ho 
traversed a purgatory of human passions without a singo 
from any flame, or a single flutter of fear in his heart; the 
angel of compassion walking with him as his guard in 
that furnace. His goodness so clothes his whole imago to 
men’s eyes, that they forgot his rank, and do not inquire for 
his talents ; and iii our age and state of society, this is the 
strongest possible testimony to the nobleness of his cha¬ 
racter. Lafayette was born of a noblo family in Auvergne, 
in 1757, and early married a* lady of rank equal to his own. 
He died, in his seventy-seventh year, on the 20th of May 
1834. 

At the very first revolutionary stir in Europe, Belgium*" 
began to move. The arbitrary union of Holland and 
Belgium had never answered; and Belgium was now bent 
on its being dissolved. There was no power of compulsion 
existing which could enlbrco a longer union against the 
will of a nation, however small, which was unanimous in 
a dosiro to live by itself, and after its own manner; so, 
after much marching and counter-inaiching of the Pi inco 
of Orange and his trooi:)s, and the rising of an insurgent 
army, and messages from the kin'g, and eonsnltations of 
the states-general, and a gj and concluding bombardment 
of Antwerp, which called in the allies to interfere, the 
independence of Belgium was declared at Brussels, in 
November 1830; a niouarclucal government was decided 
on, and a vole^of exclusion parsed against the House of 
Orange. The Hutch people showed no particular reluct¬ 
ance to the separation; and tlfbro was therefore nothing 
to be done but to give up Antwer]j to the Belgians, and 
leave them to settle iheir own alfaiTs. It is someAvliat 
amusing at this day to the English traveller to hear at 
Botterdam the carping statement of Butch merchants, 
and to witness their eagerness to disparage the trade of 
Antwerp; and at Antwerp to sec the cllbrts made to 
exhibit Us small commerce to the best advantage. It is, 
on a large scale, the spectacle of a village shop-partner¬ 
ship dissolved in a quarrel, where each party keeps a 
watch over his neighbour’s custom, and is sure ho cannot 
live by dt, while neither wishes that the two concerns 
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should ooine»togethcr again^ The rest of tho world hopes 
that there may be business enough for both; and in tho 
separation of Holland and Belgium, both had the good 
wishes of England. The Dutch hoir-apparont had been 
educated by an English archbishop, and had been a suitor 
for the hand of the Princess Charlotte—a suitor refused 
only by herself, and not from any ill-will in other quarters; 
and the ])rinc© finally chosen by the Belgians to bo their 
new king was the husband of tho Princess Charlotte, and 
tho uncle of tlie presumptive heiress of the British throne. 
Thus was ihiglaiid in amity* with both countries when 
Prince Jicopold became King of the Belgians. There was 
■{rouble for some time afterwards, from the diflSculty that 
was naturally found in bringing the Dutch government 
to acquiesce in tho new arrangeuionts, and from some fear 
that Franco and J^jngland might have to sustain the cause 
<jf Belgium against Holland, supi-K)rtcd by tho other allied 
powers. It ^vas by French arms at last that tho citadel of 
Ant^\'erp was compelled to evacuate its Dutch garrison. 
France was by this time closely united to tho intoi-ests of 
Belgium. The King of the French refused the sovei-eignty 
for his Ron, the Duko ile Nemours, to whom it was ofiered 
at the beginning of tbe struggle; but he gave his eldest 
daughter to share tho throne of Belgium with Leopold, 
the marjiago taking place in the autumn of 1832, 

It was 111 the autumn of 1830 that tho little duchy 
of Brunswick throw off the annoyance of its turbulent 
young ruler. By advice of i,he British aud oiLher sovereigns, 
the brother of the abscond mg duke assumed his place and 
govfciuniont, according to tno invitation of his subjects.— 
111 Saxony, the cry for various lofoims was so strong that 
tho kiog, an indolent devotee, associated liis nephew with 
him in the government, as joint-regent, tho young man’s 
father, Duke Maximilian, passing over in his favour his 
own right of succession to the throne. Duko Frederick 
Augustus thus became the viitual ruler of Saxony.—In 
Hesse Cassel, the people were uj), deinanding and Obtaining 
a constitution.—There was a dispute about tlio succession 
at Baden.—In Switzerland, the governments of the respec¬ 
tive cantons, threatened by the stir within and beyond 
thoir country, hastened to juopitiate popular fooMng by a 
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reform of abuses, and amelioration of institutions, and 
a grant of stronger guarantees of liberty.—In the next 
year there were insurrections in several of the Italian 
states; but the troops of Austria marched down, presently 
restored order, and precluded all ameliorations in the 
government.—In Spain, the king died in 1833, of apoplexy, 
occasioned by over-eating. His little daughter, then 
three years old, was declared queen, under the regency of 
her mother, that Christina of whom France and England 
have since had occasion to know so much. These two 
governments were the first to acknowledge the young 
Queen of Spain. The other governments of Europe kept 
aloof till it could be seen what would become of Dot' 
Carlos, the pretender, who had now been driven from the 
soil of Spain, and had taken refuge in Portugal. This 
pietender was, for a course of years after this, of some 
consequence to England;^for he served as a last refuge 
for the sympathies and hopes of the extreme Tories, when 
disappointed of all that they desired and hoped at home. 
It is necessary for such sympathies, and for that royalist 
imagination which has in it much that is venerable and 
beautiful, to have some object on which to exercise tlnun- 
sclves; and the world is seldom without some fugitive 
prince, devoutly persuaded of his owm light to some 
tlirone, who leads bravo men with him, and is cheered on 
by romantic admirers from afar. Theie were now no 
more Stuarts; and Don Miguel, of Portugal, was too bad 
even for romance to advocate ; but liero was Don Carbjs 
of Spain, whose case actuHll;^ boro a <lispiLto, who had 
lived among mountain fastnesses, and was now in exilo, 
hut likely to rotimi; and hoT’e was the Whig admiuistrfi;- 
tion Espousing without hesit ation, and in conjunction with 
revolutionaiy Franco, the cause of the infant queen, and 
hastening to acknowledge her sovereignty. It was no 
wonder that a peer here and there, and a few rich com¬ 
moners, seeing all going to wreck at home in the passage 
of the Deform Bill, rctiied to their estates, and there 
studied the map of Spain, and thence wrote to the Spanish 
}vretender accounts of the progress of revolution in 
England, and offers of sympathy, service, and hospitality, 
in case 'Of need.—-In Portugal, Don Pedro conducted the 
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war against liis guilty brother in person—amidst much 
hardship and many reverses, till, in 1834, having been 
assisted by British ships and a Spanish army, he drove 
the usurper from the peninsula, assembled the cortes, was 
appoinhid to the regency on the 28th of August, and died 
on the 22nd of September. Two days before his death, 
the queen was declared of age by a decree of the cortes, 
who feared to commit the powers of government to any 
other hand. Some stops had been already taken in regard 
to her marriage, and on the i st of December she married 
the Duke do licuchtenberg, the son of Eugene Beauharnois, 

• and already a family connection by marriage. The union 
seemed to promise well, as far as the character of tho 
young man was concerned; but it was presently dissolved. 
The marriage had taken place by proxy ; the prince 
.arrived in Portugal in February, and in March died of 
sore throat occasioned by cold. 

These events in the west of 'Europe were interesting; 
but less so than what was going on in the east. The 
Pacha of Egypt was acquiring the possessions of Turkey 
almost as fast as his forces could march over them. Under 
tho command of his adopted son and avowed heir, Ibrahim 
Pacha, his army had taken possession of the whole of 
Syria—perhaps not much to the discontent of tho Syrians 
themselves—and by the end of 1832 the Egyptian general 
had passed the Taurus, on his way to Constantinople. 
Tho abasement of Turkey was extreme. It was this 
Egyptian vassal whose aid had supportsd her in her 
struggle with the three powers; and now, wliat could she 
do but appeal to Russia ftir assistance against her own 
vassal? The next year, she did so appeal, to the great 
annoyance of Franco and England, whose object was 
to keep Turke)^ out of the grasp of Russia. Mohammed 
Ali was remonstrated with ; and he showed groat modera¬ 
tion in tho midst of some anger. He had made war only 
when the Porte had interfered with what ho considered 
his right to conduct a quarrel of bis own with a^brother- 
vassal—the governor of Acre, lie made no difficulty 
about stopping tho march of his army; but, before Ibrahim 
turned back, he had obtained from tlio Porte all that he 
chose to demand. Early in the summer of 1833, Moham- 
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in^d All found himself master of all the provinces from 
the borders of Asia Minor tq the unknown retreats of the 
infant Nile; and ho had himself learned, and had shown 
the world, how easy it was to march upon Constantinople, 
and knock at the doors of tho sultanas seraglio. It was of 
his own free pleasure that Ibrahim turned back now. He 
was soon seen in every part of the Syria he had won for 
his father, taking barbarous vengeance on his enemies, 
when so inclined ; hut, at the same time, building hos¬ 
pitals, repairing mosques, promoting agriculture, taking 
an interest in manufactures, and everywhere securing, 
with the whole force of his authority, toleration and good 
treatment of the Christians. 

Eussia had answered promptly and gladly to the appeal 
of the Porte for protection; but she had some engrossing 
affairs on her hands elsewhere. It was during tho 
revolutionary autumn of 1830—that season of political 
earthquake—that tho oppressions of tho Eussian Grand- 
duke Constantino at Warsaw became so intolerable, tha^u 
it may be questioned whether they would not havo 
produced the same results, whether the rest of Europe 
were on the stir or in a dead sleep. Some students of tho 
military school had drunk to tho memory of Koscinszko 
and other heroes. The grand-duko caused two successive 
commissions to sit on this offence; and the decision being, 
in each case, that there was no ground for punishment, 
the grand-duko took the affair into his own hands, and, 
without warrant of law, ordered some of tho youths to bo 
dogged and others imprisoned. The young men rose; tho 
PoUsli part of the garrison jbined them; and then tho 
townspeople began to act. They helped themselves with 
arms from tho arsenal, and aided ‘ in driving out the 
Eussian soldiery, amidst fearful bloodshed, from tho streets 
of Warsaw. It was on the 29tli of November that tho 
students rose; and on the 3rd of December, Constantine 
was travelling towards the frontier, having recommended 
all establishments, persons, and property, to the protection 
of the Polish nation. 

In this short interval, six Polish nobles had taken the 
place of some obnoxious members in the administrative 
oouncii; and had presented to the grand-duke their pro- 
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positions fSr Tarions reforms, and their demand for the 
fulfilment of the constitution. Everything was still done 
in the name of the emperor. When Constantine set out 
on his journey home, it was thought at Warsaw so 
doubtful how the emperor would receive the tidings of 
what had happened, that it would bo as well to provide 
for defence, if ho should be very angry. The !Poles did 
not yet know Nicholas, and the cliaiactor and power of 
his wrath, ^re day was •coming when fierce torture 
of the heart and mind v'as to show what it was. It was 
^ nothing nneomraon to be forming and exercising a force, 
as the J^olcs now woi c. They were a military people, and 
j their organisation had been kept up by Eussia. The worst 
feature in their case was the absence of any port. They 
had no command of the sea, either for the arrival of aid, or 
fdr facility of escape. At tlie close of the year their 
prospect was an anxious one. If Eussia should be 
^incensed, Prussia and Austria would join her to put down 
the nuisance of Poland. Rut the die was cast. Kews 
must soon arrive. IMcantime, the commander-in-chief, 
K-lopicki, was made dictator, in caso of its being necessary 
to prosecute the rebellion. Tt was necessary. The first 
news from St. Petersburg was, that the emperor promised to 
inflict signal vengeance for the ‘ horrid treason' of the Poles. 

And the emperor kept his word. At the beginning of 
the year 1831, his wrath was announced to the Polish 
nation; and at the beginning of February, his armies 
began to pass over the frontier. l\hen it had become 
clear that Poland must declare for independence, the 
dictatorship had been exchanged for a council of state, 
consisting of a few of the most eminent patriots. Before 
the end of tho year, all was over^ the constitution of 
Poland was withdrawn; she was declared ‘ an integral 
part of Eussia : ’ her nobles were on tho way to Siberia; 
her high-born ladies were dolivercil over for wives to the 
common soldiers on the frontier; her tenderiy reared 
infants were carried away in waggondoads to bo made 
Eussians, and trained to worship the czar. Polish law 
was abolished; the Polish language was prohibited; and 
the emperor uttered his declaration to listening Europe: 
* Order reigns in Warsaw.* 
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Tho spectacle the conflict had been onorof intense 
interest to tho ^vor]d outside. The struggle had been 
a brave, an able, and, under the circumstances, a long 
one ; and there were times when tho most anxious 
observers had some hope that the Poles might succeed. 
The word * hope ’ may be used here without reserve, 
because the sympathy was almost all on one side. 'I’no 
highest conservatives might and did sympathise with tho 
Polish rebels; for there were no higher conservatives in 
the world than these Polish rebels themselves. If their 
deep-rooted conservatism, their intensely aristocratic 
spirit, had been understood by the liberals of Europe and 
America from the beginning, there would perhaps have ^ 
been less sympathy in their efforts, and certainly loss 
hope of their success. It was not till long afterwards 
that the discovery was made that the Poles had been 
fighting—for nationality, it is true—but not for nationa’ 
freedom; that they had not the remotest idea of giving 
any liberty to tho middle and lower classes of thoir 
people; and that they carried their proud oligarchical 
spirit with them into tho mines of Siberia, the drawijig- 
rooras of London and Paris, and the retreats of tho 
Mississippi valley. This is not montionod as .* matter of 
censure, but of plain fact, which it is necessary to know, 
in order to the understanding of their case. They strod e 
for all that they understood; and they did, for he rescue 
of their nationality, all that bravery and dovotedness 
could do. To contend for popular freedom was another 
kind of enterprise, of which tl^ey had no conception, and 
for not understanding which, thci-eforc, they cannot he 
blamed. But it is to this inability that their ufter 
destruction is now, at last, seen or believed to he owing. 
They themselves impute their latter disasters to dissen¬ 
sions among themselves; and there wore dissensiou.s 
enough to account for any degree of failure. But it also 
seems clear that their cause was doomed from the begin¬ 
ning, fr(jfni the absence of any basis of popular sympathy. 
I'he great masses were indifferent, or rather disposed 
in favour of Eussian than of Polish rule. They did not 
know that they should be better off under a change, and 
they might bo worse; so they let the armies pass thoir 
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ficlils, and sdKrcely looked up as they went by. No cause 
could prosper under such a dead weight as this. This 
view, now generally taken, is borne out by the impressions 
left by the exiles in the countries where they have taken 
refuge. Everywhere, all homes, all hearts, til -nrses, 
have been open to them—for hard and narrow must bo 
tht‘ licarts and homos that would not welcome and receive 
strangt-rs so cruelly afflicted, and so insufferably op¬ 
pressed, and everywhere the impression left seems to be 
the t'ame ~ tliat the Poles undertook an enterprise for 
which tijcy were not morall}’’ prepared. They could 
sac*] i lice tJicir lives and fortunes ; and they could light 
..l^ravely and juost skilfully for any cause to which they 
would give the lustre of their arms. But something more 
than tliesii things, line as they are, is req\iired to entitle 
men tu the honour of the lust cuntention for nationality :* 
\i t’ iiuUo industry must be united to the magnanimous 
of lljo baitle-fiold ; arivstoeratic pride must be laid 
do' ! -vheu its insignia are thrown into the common 
cause, .md the most intense hatred of tyranny is an 
iiisiiftiLfont qualilicatiou, if it be not accornpartied b 3 ’’ 
an rutswering enthusiasm for human liberties wherever 
the re an Jnunrai hearts to bo ennobled by the aspiration, 
oftlu* i'olish exiles have caught sc»methirig of this 
husins]!!. iu tlu*, countries over which they have been 
St jt'd by their revolution; but it doer J“)t appear to 

h. boon the moving force of their struggle for nationality' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Royalty in England—^The Coronation of William IV.—The Princea 
Viotoida—Assault on the King—Popular Ignorance— Riots—Ana 
tomy Bill—Medical Education—Criminal Trials—Steam in the Eas 
—Conveyance of Mails—Diving to Wrecks—The Drummond Light 
—Polar Discovery—Islington Cattle Market—Potoiborough (viiihe- 
dral—Now London Bridge—Education—British Assttcialiou Meet¬ 
ings—Statistics of Suicide—Duelling—Loss of the EotJmay Castle-^ 
Eire at the Dublin Custom-house—^Burningof Houses of Parliament 
—Necrology—Political Deaths—Men of Science—Seamen and Travel¬ 
lers — Actors—-Musicians—Architects — Antiquarians— Artists — 
Authors—Philanthropists. 

The accession of William IV, was really enjoyed by his 
people, as affording exercise to their loyal feelings, and 
giving them the opportunity so dear to Englishmen of 
talking about royal doings, and obtaining an occasional 
glimpse of regality itself. Through the illness of George 
III. and the morbid fancies of his successor, royalty had 
for many years lived so retired as to be known only in its 
burdens and its perplexities. Now it came forth again, 
not only on Windsor Terrace, hut into the very streets, 
and sometimes on foot—with friendly face and cordial 
manners. Amusing stories— amusing to most people, but 
shocking to Lord Eldon—were soon abioad of the curious 
liberties takeh by forward and zealous people, in their 
delight at Ending themselveir not afraid of royalty. On 
one of the first occasions of their majesties’ going to the 
theatres in tato, there was an exhibition of placaids in 
gallery and pit, evidently by concert—placards bearing 
the words ‘ Reform ’ and ‘ Glorious King.’ At a word from 
a policeman, the placards were withdrawn; but here was 
a ‘ revolutionary symptom ’ for the timid to exercise their 
appreh^sions upon. The coronation, which took place oil 
the 8th of September 1831, was a quiet affair, befitting the 
accession of a sovereign who was humbly and reasonably 
aware that bis reign must be short, and imdistinguished 
by an;;^ energetic personal action. There was no banquet, 
and the royal procession returned through the streets at 
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three o’clock. The king and his ministers gave great 
dinners at home, and. London was illuminated in the 
evening. There was one person present in all minds, 
who was absent from the ceremony—she who was, in all 
probability, to fill the principal place at the next. It was 
given out that the state of the Princess Victoria’s health 
made it desirable that she should remain in retirement in 
the Isle of Wight; and perhaps it was best, considering 
her tender age, and her peculiar position, that she should. 
She was only twelve years old; and, if certain axithorities 
are to be trusted, had only within a year become fully 
aware that a regal destiny was before her. 

It was now time that overt preparation for that destiny 
should 1)0 made, if it was to he done, as it ought to be done, 
gradually. In the next year, we see her beginning a 
series of tours, wherein w'cre embraced all iho good objects 
of health, of her becoming acquainted with the principal 
j/islitutions, monuments, and scen'es of the country of which 
she was to be sovereign, and of her being inured to move in 
public. In 1831, the journey comprehended the singular 
old city of Chester, several calLedrals, some noblemen’s 
seats, whore the royal party were entortained, and ending 
with the University of Oxford. During those tours, the 
young prmc('>s8, who at homo w^as wont to walk out in 
thick shoes and a warm cloak, in all weathers, on a common 
or through fields and lanes, was familiarised with the 
gaze of a multitude, and with processions, addresses, and 
observances, such as she must lioreafter bo accustomed to 
for her whole life. The ni:ij.nagonient was good ;'^and we 
may suppose the recreation was pheasant, for it has been 
kept up. Of all royal njcreutions, there can bo none more 
unquestionably good than that of an annual tour. If 
there is more dulnoss and constraint, and less intellectual 
freedom and stir, in royal life than in any other, this is a 
natural safeguard and remedy, as far as it goes. A large 
accession of ideas must aoerno from annual travel; and 
there is no other method by wliioli the distance oetween 
sovereign and people can be so much aTid so naturally 
diminished as by the sovereign g^>ing forth from the palace 
among universities, and towns, and A'illages, and soaTtored 
dwellers on wild heaths and the sca-shore. To those that 
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hope that the practice and its pleasures niay ho renewed 
for many, many years, it is int(iresting to mark its formal 
beginning, in the autumn of 1832. 

Amidst all the alarms talked about by the anti-reformers 
during the * revolutionary poj^iod ’ under, our notice, there 
.was less danger and even disrespect to majesty tJiaii has 
been common in much quieter times. It was impussiblo 
for a sovereign to incur t,he consequences of a chaiige of 
mind about a course of policy to which he stood pledged 
without suffering more or less; but William IV, was 
gently dealt with, considering the circumstances. The 
utmost suspicion could not make out that his life was in 
danger from political discontents; and on tho tw^ 
occasions when his life was throatoned, the ill-conditioned 
wretches who threw the stone and wrote tho letter gave 
their private wrongs and wants as their excuse. On the 
first occasion, a depraved old pensioner, five times turned out 
of Greenwich Hospital for misconduct, thouglit ho ‘ wou'^l 
liavo a shy at the king,’ and put stones in his pocket for 
the purpose. At the first ‘ shy,’ ho struck tlie king on the 
forehead, as his majesty was hK>king out of the window at. 
Ascot races. But that he wore his hat, tho king migiit 
have been seriously hurt. As it was he was somcwliat. 
stunned, hut presented himself again at the window before 
there was time for alarm. Tliougli this happened at so 
-critical a season as Juno 1832, it was impossible for the 
most ingenious alarmist to connect it with politics. 

There is little in this period to yield comfort UvS to tho 
state of popular enllghtenmeflt. 'i'Jie proceedings of tho 
Horsetshire labourers were maiked by an astonishing 
barbarism. In introducing agricultural lahourci’s into 
their union, they used death’s heads, and hobgoblin 
mysteries, tho very mcniion of which carries hack the 
imagination fi.ve hundred years.—During the years 1831 
and 1832, we find records of enclosure riots, of a formidable 
kind. Jn one place, tho poor people fancied tliat fencing 
in boggy land was against the law altogether; and in 
another, that tho law expired in twenty-one years from 
the first inclosure in 1808; and in both those instances, 
the leyelling of fences went on, night afler night, till 
nothing was left; and tho soldiers were pelted, and ex- 
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asperated pfoprietors were wounded, and a world of 
luiacliief done, because tlie poor people knew no better 
than to suppose they were struggling for their rights.— 
'!I'hen we liave more combination horrors—more ferocity 
towards capitalists, and tyranny over operatives, exorcised 
by a very few worthless meddlers, who feasted on the 
earnings of the honest but unenlightened men whom they 
made their tools. Wc lind thok*adersof strikes cutting 
pieces OTit of the looms, and thrashing and stabbing men 
who weio eoment with their wages, and only anxious 
be left free to maintain their families by their own 
industry.—One of the most formidable riots of the time 
~^ook ph'ce. on the day appoinled for a general fast, on 
aeeouht of the cholera—the 2Lst of March 1832. An 
ignorant and violent associatiim,-which called itself tho 
IVditieal Union of tho Worhing-classes, and which sub- 
sisted for only a short time, failing in all its aims, raised 
% fearful mob-power by offering to food the hungry with 
Incad and meat, in. Finsbury Scjuare, instead of observing 
the fast. Alarmed at their pmspect when it was too late, 
they faihal to appear; and no bread and meat were forth¬ 
coming. It is said lluit tho assemblage of the hungry that 
day—amidst a season of deep distress—Avas enough to 
nppal tho stoutest heart, 'lire emaciated frames and 
haggard fac;cs woi’o sad to see ; hut fur w^orse was the wrath 
ill their eyes at tho mockery, as they conceived it, of an 
order to fast to avert tho cholera, when here were above 
2(),u00 poor creatures in danger of cholera from fasting 
and <ither evils of destitutiin. As their wi'atli and their 
hunger increased, and the Avomon among them greAV 
excited, conflicts wnth the police began; and before tho 
multitude were dispersed to their wretched lurking-places, 
more hungry than they came, there had been some severe 
fighting. More than twenty of the police Avere Avounded, 
and many of the croAvd.—The incitements to rick-burning, 
machiiie-broaking, and seizure of corn, addressi^d to tho 
agricultural population iu 1831 by Carlilo and Uobboit, 
were so gross as would not have been dreamed of in any 
country where the barbarous ignorance of tho rural 
laliourcrs might not be confidently reckoned on. ^Yhetlle^ 
it was wise in tho government to prosecute these two 
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profligate wi itera, affording thereby an oflectiial advertise¬ 
ment of their sedition, may be a question ; but the trials 
stand out as an OKposition of the popular barbarism, and 
the low demagogisin of,the time.—The murders for the 
sake of selling bodies for dissection did not cease after the 
retribution on Burke and Hare, but rather increased—as it 
is usual for fantastic or ferocious crimes to do, while tbe 
public mind is strongly excited about them. The dis¬ 
appearance and ]>rovod murder of Italian hoys and other 
homeless and defenceless beings was hastening the day 
when the law should be so altered as to permit anatomy 
to find its own resources in a legal and recognised manner; 
and the settlement of the matter was further accelerated 
by an incident which fixed a good deal of attention in 1832. 
A woman who knew herself to be likely to die, and 
believed that her disease was an unusual one, desired her 
brother to deliver over her corpse to a public hospital, and 
to spend in charity what her funeral would have cot^. 
The brother obeyed the directions. As it appeared that 
the law rendered interment necessary, the remains were 
buried from the hospital. Tho brother was brought 
before tho Hatton Garden magistrate under a vague notion 
of his having done something shocking and illegal. On a 
full hearing on a subsequent day, it appeared that he and 
the officers of tho hospital weie entirely blameless; the 
magistrate closing tho business by informing tho prisoner 
‘ that ho had not violated tho laws of tho country, but, on 
the other hand, had acted in strict accordance with them.’ 
As far as the puhlic wei*e coj_cerned, tho sister’s memoiy 
was not left without its share of admiring gratitude. In 
the next session, Mr. Warbnrton introduced and carried a 
bill, by which tho provision for tho dissection of bodies of 
murderers was repealed, and the association of disgrace 
with dissection theieby extingiiislied; and by which 
facilities were offered for anatomists to avail themselves 
of the wish or permission of dying persons and survivor^,- 
while olmse was excluded by a machinery of certificates 
and registratioif. 

By this time tho imperfect character of medical education, 
was beginning to bo seen and admitted; and in 1830, wo 
find great improvements in course of introduction by the 
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Society of Apothecaries’ Hall, and prescribed to students 
as regulations. In 1828, the student was not obliged to 
attend mote than six courses of lectures; in 1829, it must 
be ten courses ; in 1830, fourteen. There must be more 
hospital practice, and a more extended examination, before 
candidates could be admitted to the profession. The 
subjeot of medical qualification was kept painfully before 
the public mind, in this and two succeeding,years, by the 
results of the quack-practice o’f a young man, emee a 
portrait-painter, named St, John Long, who believed that 
jio had discovered an infallible ointment, and method of 
treating the sores that it caused. While mourning over 
-;,the ignorance of the populace, we must not lose sight of 
that of the educated classes, as they are called. Long’s 
patients were of the moneyed classes—and his rooms were 
besieged by ladies and gentlemen who supposed that one 
particular ointment would euro all their various com- 
filaints : they adhered to their youtig doctor, in the face of 
all the deaths that were taking place under his treatment; 
and when he died in 1834, the ‘ secret ’ of his ointment 
was s(dd for several thousand pounds. In September 
1830, an inquest wa.s held on the body of a young lady 
who was one of the victims of his quackery; and in 
consequence of the verdict, Long was brought to trial, and 
convicted of manslaughter. Not the less for this do we 
find him, the next I'ebmary, on his trial again for the 
death of a healthy person, who had applied to him on 
account of a slight and common ailment, ahd who died in 
tortui'6 under his treatmeiKt in a month’s time. On this 
trial the fa(jt came out that Long was making £12,000 a 
year. His plea in the present case was, the malico of hia 
enemies, by which ho was kept away from his patient in 
her last moments, when he should have recovered her. 
The ji4'y, evidently not enlightened enough to see the 
ignorance shown in the principle of Long’s practice, and 
.^naturally impressed by the array of gentry of * the highest 
respectability,’ who came forward to vindicate his^rfhlifica-- 
tions, returned, after some delay, a verdict of Not Guilty; 
whereupon ‘ several elegantly dressed ladies wont to thu 
pris(jner, and shook him cordially by the hand.* The 
young man, who may have believed in his own ’specific. 
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liad only three years more in which to torture his patients 
and let their flatteries and their guineas flow in upoji him; 
but the spirit of quackery did not die with him, nor the pro¬ 
pensity to it in his admirers, the ignorant of the ‘ educated 
classes.’ Just at the time when Long was laid in his 
grave, an innkeeper at York was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment tor manslaughter of an invalid, by adininis- 
ieriug the Morrison’s Pills which have since sent so many 
to the churchyard before their time. The thing wanted 
evidently is such an advance of pliysiological and medical 
knowledge as shall exalt that know'ledgo into real 
science. While the best medical practice is yet but 
empirical, there will be unqualified as well as educated^ 
ein})irics; and portrait-painters and innkeepers, if they 
can but lay hold of a specific, may number their patients 
by thousands. 

In the midst of the incendiarism of the Cai'liles and 
Cobbetts of the time, the popular respect for and ti ust i^, 
the law was enhanced by some incidents, otherwise piiicly 
painful, wherein justice was made to visit persons of ‘pio- 
perty and standing,’ as if they had had neither property nor 
standing. The never-ceasing and too just complaint, that 
the friendless and over-templcil are punished with htird- 
ness and indifference, while the well-fricndcd and educated, 
whose intelligence aggravates their oifcncos, are, somehow 
or other, almost always let off, had been pievaleut, as usual, 
when Captain Moir— ‘ William Moir, gentleman ’—was tried 
in 1830 for the murder of a man whom he had shot for 
trespass, very wantonly, and after lepoated threats of 
mischief to his victim. Captain Moir was halted, as 
simply as his victim would have been if the act of aggres¬ 
sion had been reversed. In the same year, a lady was 
convicted for shoplifting, who actually carried on her 
person, at the moment of the theft, the sum of £8000 in 
bank-notes and India bonds. She underwent her punish¬ 
ment. In this case, if insanity had existed, it must havo 
been prcT/ed. All parties would havo been too happy to 
admit the plea. It was no doubt one of those cases of 
strong propensity for which neither our education, law, 
nor justice makes provision. It is a case which makes the 
heart bleed; but if such are not allowed for among the 
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poor, who Ifavo so little advantage of discipline, they can¬ 
not be among the rich, whose sin is in outrage of all 
restraining influences. The 'wretched woman of wealth 
suffered as if she had been a hungiy mother, snatching a 
loaf for famishing children at home. In the next year, a 
Scotch clergyman, ‘minister of a Gothic chapel in Kdin- 
burgh, in high repute for his evangelical preaching," was 
tried on an extensive iiidictuiont for book-stealing, found 
guilty of cloven n,ctR of tiioft, and transported for fourteen 
years. To set against tlieso acts of justice—in common 
j)lira8e—wore a few which went as far to weaken popular 
trust in the law as these to strengthen it. fn a very gross 
case of shojdifting in the aiitumn of 1832, by ‘ (wo young 
ladies of high respectability,’ there "was such collusion as 
caused the escape of the culprits: the fatlicr was fore¬ 
warned of tlie warrant, ‘ that ho might not bo taken by 
surpriseand so much time was given, that tlic minds 
§f all the prosecuting parties had changed, and no one 
would attempt to identify the thieves. Far worse, how¬ 
ever, "^vero tw'o eases, which happened near toge*^hor, of 
orronoou.s vcrdi(its and hasty sentences—cases st) gross as 
must have made all the poor in the neighbourhood believe 
that a criminal trial was a sort of lottery, as they had 
long concluded the punishment of transimrtation to be. A 
man was convicted at Salisbuiy of threatening a neighbour 
by k ttor with a flie ou Ids farm ; tlio judge telling him 
with severity, Ihat his crime was ccrtainl;;jj^ not mitigated 
by his denial after sindi evidence—‘ evidence which must 
satisfy evojy icasouablcs ’»iau ’—and ppassing on him a 
sentence of transpoi l ation for lifo. Tresently, tlio prisoner’s 
son came forward, and owned himself the writer of the 
lettei*, of which liis father Lad no ktiowletlgo whatever. 
As more letters hud been scut to neighbcur.s, the sentenced 
man was tried on auollier accusation, which enabled him 
to bring forward the now evidtneo of his innocence. He 
was ‘ pardoned,’ as the insulting phrase is; and the son, 
a mere yonth, transpoited for seven j^ears. l^o other 
case occuiTed only a few weeks afterwards, and was a 
very serious one. A receiver of stolen goods was convicted 
of having stolen them by an act of burglary, and sentoncod 
to death, from which he was saved only by great exertions. 
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It was the manifest insufficiency of the evidfenco which, 
occasioned the efforts of those who saved him; and the 
whole affair was a disgrace. While such a transaction as 
this was stimulating the growing disapprobation of capital 
punishments, on the gr<.»urid of the tremendous risk to the 
innocent which they involve, the worthy magistrates of 
Inverness were taking another ground, in an application 
to the lord advocate. They exhibited their case; that 
they had discharged their executioner; and that they 
would bo subjected to very serious expense, if a man at 
present in custody on a charge of murder should he sen¬ 
tenced to be hanged. If this memorial had hut been 
made sufficiently public at tlie time, who know's hut that 
the abolition of capital punishments might have been 
much hastened by a general discharge of executioners ? 

A Chinese advertisement was translated and sent to 
England at this time which excited a good deal of attention. 
The steamer King-fa., running between Canton and 9 
northern port, carried cows, a surgeon, a band <ff music, 
and had rooms elegantly fitted up for opium-smoking. It 
was now clear that the eastern s(ias woic to become steam- 
highways ; and it was time that the English were assuming 
the lead, in this as in other enterprises of world-wddo 
interest. We find theroforo trial made at Blackwall, in 
1834, of an iron steam-boat, to he used as a towing-vessel 
on the Ganges ; and in tbe same year, an appliotilion 
from the India merchants to government to establish a 
regular communication from Malta to Alexandria, in order 
to facilitate tlicir correspordi'uioo with India. In the 
couiso of the negotiation, we find tliat a steamer or a 
man-of-war was sent from liomhay up the lied {Sea ‘ ahoTit 
once a year and their lordships of the Admiralty could 
not think of going to any expense unless something more 
w^as done on the Bombay side. The face of things has 
changed in the Mediterranean and the ejistern seas since 
that date. 

A passion of admiration at the marvels and privileges 
of railway conveyance runs t}ir<nigh the records of this 
f)oriud. We aro told of the coaches siipei-scded, of the 
number of passengers and weight of pafcels carried—tbe 
speed, the ease, the safety; ‘out one fatal accident in 
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eighteen nftnthsand of a railway opened between Leeds 
and Selby, in 1834. A singularly interesting passage is 
found, under the date 1832, in Mr. Babbage’s Economy of 
Machinery and Manufactures, wherein we see shadowed 
forth in one suggestion two of the mightiest enterprises of 
onr time. After indicating the vast increase which mighi 
be looked for in epistolary correspondence, if the time and 
cost of letter-carrying could be reduced, Mr. Babbage 
invites us to imagine a series’of high pillars, erected at 
frequent intervals as nearly as possible in a straight line 
^between two post-towns—a wire being carried from post 
to post, and so fixed as that it might be traversed by a 
r tin cylinder which should carry tho letters. The cylinder 
was to be moved by being attached to a smaller wire—an 
endless wire which would be wound round .a drum by a 
man placed at each station. Wo have an anticipation of 
tho convenience of two or three deliveries of letters per 
#lay in country-places; of the vast increase of correspondence 
tliat would ensuo, fi-om the lessening of tho cost of con¬ 
veyance, both in money and time; an exposure of tho 
clumsinocis of tho tiien existing method of conveying the 
mails; and a conception, rcimarkably expressed, of a 
po!?sibility of shooting thought through long spaces by 
wires stretched above tlie roadside. ‘Nor is it impossible,’ 
concludes ]\lr. Babbage, ‘that the stretched wire might 
itself bo available foj' a species of telegraphic communica¬ 
tion yet more rapid.’ This was a near approach to the 
macliincry, tliongh not glancing at the principle, of the 
electric telegraph; and it would at that time have startled 
even Mr. Babbage’s alert imagination to have known that 
ill fifteen years there would be established, in the broad 
territories of tho United States, a means of communication 
so rapid as even to invert the order of time, to set at 
defiance the terrestrial conditions of space and duration ; 
so that, by an electric telegraph between New York and 
Cincinnati, news is sent of an event which, happening at 
noon in the one place, is known at five minufes before 
noon at the other. 

One use early made of the invention of waterproof cloth 
was for diving purposes. In 1832, some expert divers at 
Yarmouth, the crew of a small cutter there, discovered for 
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themselves, and to their great amazement, thai they could 
carry enormous weights under water, almost without being 
sensible of them, and i^erform feats of what would be 
strength in an atmospheric medium, which they could 
themselves hardly believe. The diver went down in three 
dresses, the upj)ermost one being of India-rubber cloth, 
with a tube inserted at the back of llie neck, through 
which air was pumped from above to meet t]iOGonsiim}itiou 
])y his lungs. The copper helmet he wore, with its throe 
glass windows, pressed with a weight of fjO lbs. upon his 
shoulders; and ho carried down in baers 120 lbs. of load; 
yet ho felt perfectly unencumbered as he walked uiider 
the green water, and leisurely surveyed the wreck w'hich 
he hud come to ])il]ago. Thero he discovered that the 
large iron crow'-bar which he took down with him—a 
tough instrument enough on board the cutter—could bo 
])ent by him, on board the wreck, till its ends met. By 
a set of signals he obtained what ho wanted from hit) 
eomrades overhead ; and when they sent liim down basket'!, 
he returned them full of wine.—A diver at PortsiiiouTh 
was, daring the same summer, exploring tlie wreck of the 
linyne^ which had sunk tbirty-sevem years before, llo 
was to deliver over the copper he Ibniid to the dockyard, 
and to keep everything else. One part of his treasure 
was wane—twenty-one bottles of port and ehirot, from tl;o 
captain’s store. As the bottles, crusted with large bar¬ 
nacles, came up from the deep wheie they had lain for 
thirty-seven years, persons w(3ro eager to pnrcliase ; but 
the owner refused t\v<inty si? iKings a bottle, whieh wuh. 
offered on deck. The Portsmoutli diver wore a ligliTcr 
dress than the Yarmouth crow. When his simple leather 
hood and Mackintosh dress were seen, men of enterprise 
began to think of walking round tljo coasts of our islands, 
under the W’^aves, to measure the inequalities of the sub¬ 
marine hills and valleys, picking np, as they roved over 
hill and dale in the dim green light, the treasures of the 
wrecks \^hich lie strewn there, from the days of Julius 
OaBsar to our own time. 

■' Before thoso adventurers descended into the depths, a 
philosopher had been on certain heights of our islands, 
whence lio had brought down a discovery which dazzled 
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luon’s ej'os,*1)0111 literally and metaphorically. Lieutenant 
Drummoncl has since been known and honoured in the 
world of politics; but when he became Lord Althorp’s 
secretary, at the urgent desire of tho whole cabinet, ho 
said decidedly and repeatedly that his true vocation was 
the pursuit of physical science in connection with his pro¬ 
fession, and that lie should return to it after a certain 
term of service in political life. He did not live to return 
to the pursuit of science, but died worn out in devotedness 
to Ireland. Before accepting any political office, he was 
engaged in a trigonometrical survey in Ireland; and, 
’being anxious to oblain as large a base for his triangle as 
possible, ho jiondcrc d means of establishing signals between 
two distant nionntaiu summits. This desire led Tiiin to 
the disc'ovcry and use of the brightest light at that time 
ever known—the r)rinnmond-light, as it w’^as then called. 
It was obtained by directing a stream of oxygon, and 
^another of liydrogon, under certain conditions, upon lime. 
TTiO doubt was whcilicr steadiness and permanence could 
bo iiisiu’cd. No time was lost, how^ever, in attemiiting 
]>ractical applications of it to purposes the most vast and the 
most minute. We find records of trials of new lenses w'itli 
tliis light, by wliich tho mariner’s star, the beacon, would 
brighten to an over-increasing magnitude ; and of micrO' 
sef)[)ic application of a light penetrating enough to show 
tho whole interior oiganisation of a Ilea, and of animalcules 
of the ditch, which presented themselves as transparent 
monsters of the deep. 

Captain Boss and his comrades returned from the North 
Pole, and landed at Hull in 1833. Tlioy had discovered the 
Gulf of Boothia, and the continent and isthmus of Boothia 
Felix, and many islands, rivers, and lakes. They brought 
home also a stoj o of valuable observations, particularly on 
tho mag-ntT. What rcjiiainod to bo discovered in connection 
with the Noiih-west Passage was now biought within such 
compass that no one doubted that a few years would 
witness tho completion of the survey. 

In the last month of 1833, we find an announcement of 
an enterprise of a spirited individual, named Perkins, w^hb 
had expended £100,000 in erecting a cattle-market at 
Islington, covering 22 acres of ground, and ready to receive 
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4000 boasts, 40,000 sheep, and calves and pigs in propor¬ 
tion. The projector, and many other persons, were simple 
enough to believe that the nuisance of Smithfield Market 
would now be abated; that there would soon be an end 
of the danger to passengers in London streets from over¬ 
driven cattle ; and of the pollution of the cattle-market in a 
crowded district; and of the inevitable cruelty used to¬ 
wards the animals in a spa<^ so crowded and inconvenient, 
and of the badness of the meat, in consequence of the 
suffering condition of the animals. All this had been true 
for many years; and it had been represented again and^ 
again, and with great urgency, to parliament; but the 
trustees of various trusts, the inhabitants of Smithfield, 
and the cattle-salesmen, had always hitherto been too 
strong to permit a change; and they have been so to this 
day. It should not. be forgotten, however, tliat as early as 
] 833, an opportunity was afforded for abating the nuisance 
of Smithfield Market. ^ 

A new choir, of great beauty, was erected in Peter¬ 
borough Cathedral during this period, and the church w.-is 
made once more what it was before it was devastated by 
the Puritans. The expense was defrayed by a subso] i})tiou 
within the diocese, and the work was suporiutended by 
the dean, Dr. Monk, who had become Bishop of Gloucester 
before it was finished. 

The ojjening of the new London Bridge by their majesties 
in August of 1831 was kept as a holiday throughout 
London ; and the occasion was truly a groat one. TJiis 
was a farewell to the old brii'jgo, with its memories of a 
thousand years ; andhf3re was a far-surpassing work, which 
might carry on the mind to a thousand years more. Here 
it was, in its strength and grace, bestriding the flood with 
its five wide elliptical arches, without obstructing the 
stream; and here it was likely to stand, perhajjs, till 
bridges should be wanted no more. The king was in an 
onthiisiaf^ai; so exhilarating did he find the grandeur of 
the scone and the beauty of the day. lie told the gei itlcmen 
of the bridge committee, as ho stopped out of his barge, 
that he was most happy to see tliciin on Loudon Bridge; 
that it -jvas certainly a most beautiful edifice ; and that 
the spectacle was in every way the grandest and tlio 
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most dcliglAfiil iliat ho ever had the pleasure to "witness. 
It was towards the end of 1832 that the last stone of the 
last arch of old London Bridge dropped into the liver; and 
as the circles on the water were effaced, a historical scioll 
of many centuries seemed to bo closed for ever. 

London University was by this time advancing to a 
condition to receive its cliarter; and King’s College, 
London, was in a prospe ous state, as to credit, funds, 
students, and the number of'schools in London—-now 
seven—in connection with it. A university being clearly 
wanted in the north of England, that of Durham was 
‘projected, and its plan made known in 1831. 

In 1831 took place tlio first meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science—an institution 
of the time which, though not ipvolving all the benefit 
which the sanguine expected from it at first, has yet been 
the occasion of too many advantages not to be noted in 
B.s origin. In a few years it became evident that while 
the less-qualified members of the scientific world were 
delighted to run to these meetings, with their notions and 
their self-importance, and their admiration of the eminent, 
many of the greatest found it inconvenient, and, from the 
throng of the idle and unscientific, oven irksome to 
attend; and that a great deal of mere talk, and boast, and 
quackery, must bo put up with ; and especially that once 
a year was much too often for the convenience of real hard 
students to leave home for such meetings. But yet it was 
a noble thing for the wise in various de])artihents of human 
knowledge to congregate ^d compare their discoveries 
and their views, and unite their oilorts, and support one 
another’s undertakings, and indieate to governments the 
scientific aims which it rests with the rulers of the globe 
to see fulfilled. At a later period it will fall in our way 
to note the influences and enterprises of this association. 
Here it is necessary only to record that its origin is 
referrible to this period. 

A statement of suicides in Westminster was dl-awn up 
from official documents in 1833, from which some instruc¬ 
tive results were obtained. It appeared that the number 
of men who destroyed themselves were nearly three to one 
in comparison with women; a fact which was aciiounted 
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for by another of great importance—that a* very largo 
proportion of suicides was occasioned by that state of the 
brain induced hy intoxication, Somo surprise was felt at 
the proof that tlie smallest number of suicides occurred in 
the month of November, which had hitherto borne the 
opprobrium of this kind of slaughter.—A sensible check 
was, from this time, given to the practice of duelling, by 
the disgust excited at a fatal duel between Sir John 
Jeficott, chief-justice of Sierra Leone, and Dr. Hermis of 
Exeter. Sir J. Jeffcott had received his appointment and 
knightliood, and was on the eve of embarking for Africa, 
when some tattling to<jk place at night, over brandy-and- 
water and cigars, which occasioned a challenge to Dr. 
Jleuuis. lie denied the words imputed to him, but was 
called by his antagonist ‘a calumniating scoundrel,’ forced 
out to light, in spite of strenuous efforts on the part of 
friends, and shot dead, at the moment before the departure 
of his antagonist. Sir J. Jeficott was tried in his unavei<V 
able absence, and acquitted, as gentlemen always are in 
duelling cases; but ho was necessarily displaced from Lis 
judicial post. Ho Avas drowned a feiv months afterwards 
by the upsetting of a boat off the coast of Africa. I’lio 
vulgar, brawling character of the whole transaction, 
and the force put u])on Dr. Hennis, sickened a multitude 
with the barbarous character of the ordeal of the duel, who 
had before regarded it in the light of an older time. 

Another tinnsaction between two men, who had not 
even tho ground of friendsliij) for their generosity, deeply 
toucdicd those hearts which fir,lt most the horror of the 
Exeter duel. In no crisis of human life are men put more 
severely to the proof than in shipwreck. The most awful 
shipwreck of this period, or that which was most generally 
impressive, was that of the Moihesay Castle^ in August 18dl. 
The Itoiliesay Castle was a battered, leaky old steamer, 
which plied between Liverpool and Jleaumaris; and at this 
time she had a captain who appears to have been unworthy 
of the "command of any vessel. He started in rough 
weather, and silenced the remonstrances of all on board 
who implored him to put into a port of safety. She drifted 
and went to pieces in tho night, from the failure of the 
coal through her excessive leakage; and all her pleasure- 
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parties, licr groups of tourists, her band of music, and her 
crew, were plungod into tho deep at midnight. The 
captain denied that she was aground, when her cabins 
wore tilling with w’^ater—swore that there was no danger 
—hung out no lights—refused to fire a gun, though the 
lights of Beaumaris were visible in the distance—and was 
liiinsclf one of tho first to perish. Only twenty-two 
persons wore saved out of nearl}^ a hundred and fifty wliu 
loft Liverpool, Two men, strangers to each other, found 
thems«‘lves holding on to the same plank, which it soon 
apjicared. could support only one. Each desired the other 
to hold on—the one, because liis companion was old; tho 
other, Loco use his companion was young—and they ipiitted 
th('ir grasp at tlio same moment. By extraordinary 
accidents both w^'cro saved, without tho knowledge of 
either, and they met on shore in great surprise. I'ow 
greetings in the course of human life can bo so sweet and 
iW>viug as must have been that of these two heroes. Its 
contrast wuBi lhat on tho Exeter race-eoursc show's like a 
glimpse into heaven and hell. 

In tho summer of 1833, a terrific fire consumed the 
bonded stf)ros connected wdth the Dublin eustoin-house, 
and occasioned a vast destruction of propel ty; though 
little in comparison with what might have been, if, as was 
for some time a])prehendcd, the qmiys and the shijipinghad 
been involved in tho conflagralioii, and if much valuable 
increhandise. had not been stored in firc-prooj:' vaults. Tho 
sugar-puncheons flared up like great torches in quick 
succ(\ssioT»; tho tallow senti coluiuiis of flame up into the 
night; while fiery floods of wliiskj?' rushed over the quay, 
pouring over tho wall into the Lilfoy, which piescnted a 
sheet of blue flame ovei' half its breadth, tlireatening tho 
co.al vessels that wore drawn to the other side. Tho origin 
of tho fire was never discovercal; though largo rewards 
wore offered by government and the magistrates, from a 
suspicion of incendiarism. lilen thought lhat thw had 
now wdtnossed the most remarkable fire that woulg^jbe seen 
in their generation; but they were mistaken; for in the 
next 3'ear, a conflagration occurred in which that of the 
Dublin enstom-bouse stores was forgotten. ^ 

In course of centuries, the power of tho ComTuons bad 
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increased till their House had become a dignined spectacle 
in the eyes of the world ; yet the members sat, a closely 
packed assembly of business-like men, in the old St. 
Stephen's Chapel—a dingy, contracted apartment, whose 
sides had been drawn in by wainscoting, to hide the 
pictures of the old Catholic times, and whose height was 
lessened by a floor above, and a ceiling below, the old ones. 
In such a chamber as this were the British Commons 
found by wondering str'angers till the end of the year 
1S34. At that time, the tally-room of the exchequer was 
wanted for the temporary accommodation of the Court of 
Banki*uf)tcy ; and it was necessary to get rid of an accumu¬ 
lation of the old exchequer tallies—about two cart-loads 
in quantity’". These tallies were used for firewood, but this 
method of clearance was too slow ; and there had once been, 
a bonfire of them in Tothill Fields. There was some talk 
now of burning them in the open air; but the plan was 
given up, in the fear of alarming the neighbours. TJ^o 
burning was ordered to be done carefully and gradually 
in the stoves of the House of Lords; but tho common 
workmen, to whom the business was intrusted, did it in 
rashness and hurry, nearly filling tho furnaces, and creat¬ 
ing a vast blaze, which overheated tho flues. Many times 
in the course of that day—Thursday, October loth—tlio 
housekeeper of the House of Lords sent to the men, to 
complain of the smoko and heat; but they believed in no 
danger. At four in tlio afternoon two strangers were 
admitted to view tho House. Ac tliat time, the throne 
could not be seen from theb.^j;,; tlio visitors liad to foci the 
tapestry, to know that it was tapestry—found tho heat 
BO stifling ill one corner as to bo led to examine the floor, 
when it appeared that tho flcjor-cloth was ‘ sweating ’ 
underneath, and too hot to be borne by the hand. In 
answer to the surprise and doubts of the strangers, tho 
housekeeper icplied that tho floor was stone; and that that 
corner was so hot that its occupants sometimes fainted on 
full ni^^its. Within two hours after the perplexed strangers 
were gone, with their disappointed notions of the House of 
Lords, the mischief broke out. Flames burst from tho 
windows of a neighbouring apartment, and tho alarm was 
spread^all over London. The ministers were presently on 
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the spot, anS the king’s sons, and such members of both 
Houses as were in town. Little could be done; and of 
that little, much was left undone from want of concert and 
discipline. Mr. Hume saved a portion of the library of 
the House of Commons ; and many hands helped to throw 
out of the windows, and carry away, the papers of the 
law-courts. These law-courts were saved, at the expense of 
their roofs being stripped off, and the interior deluged 
with water. The most painful apprehension was for 
Westminster Hall: but engines were taken into the Hall, 
fjnd kept at }>lay so ahunclantly as to prevent any part 
^ing caught by the flames. Many valuable things were 
](mt; and among others, the original death-warrant of 
Charles 1., and the registration and qualification roll 
signed by merabors of the Commons aftor taking the 
oaths. The destruction comprehended the two Houses 
of Parliament, the Commons’ Library, the Lords’ Painted 
(Iharnbor, many of tho coinmittee-i ooms; the clerk’s house, 
and part of the speaker’s, with all the habitations be¬ 
tween ; the rooms of the Lord Chancellor, and other law- 
officers; and the kitchens and eating-rooms. The com¬ 
ments of the crowd on such occasions show something of 
the spirit of the time. Mr. Hume, who was busy before 
all eyes, seems to have been the butt of tho night, from 
his perseverance, for a long time past, in endeavouring 
to obtain a hotter house for the Commons to meet in. 
In one place some gentlemen cried, ‘ Mr. I|ume’s motion 
earned without a division;’ and in another, jioor men 
were saying that Mr. Hun») could never get over this; 
the firo was certainly not accidental; and everybody knew 
how he had said ho would not bear the old House any 
longer, ho was so uncomfortable in it. There was a shout 
about Lord A1 thorp’s disrespect for the People’s House 
when he was heard to cry out ‘I>—n the House of Com¬ 
mons ! save, oh, save tho Hall!’—which last words the 
French newspapers changed to ‘ tho House of Lords ;* 
thus showing what an anti-reformer he was af heart. 
The Climbing Boys’ Act was unacceptable to the sweeps 
of London ; and now one of them was in high gleo hecjause 
tho ‘ hact’ was destroyed, and, in tho joy of his heart, set 
up, above all tho roar, the cry of ‘ Sweep V * 
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There was nothing unseemly in this joking; for, really, 
the occasion could not possibly be considered a very 
melancholy one by those who were aware how seriously 
the public interests were injured by the unfitness of the 
parliament-houses for the transaction of business, and 
their hurtfulness to the health of members. ‘ Mj*. Flume’s 
motion was now cai’ried without a division; ’ whereas, it 
would have been years, under ordinary circumstances, 
before any move would have been practically made 
towards a better housing of the legislature. The anti¬ 
quarian interests concerned were not very strong—tho 
Tclic most mourned at first, tho tapestry of tho Spanish 
Armada, was afterwards found; no lives were lost; no 
poor men were ruined; and, on tho whole, tho impression 
was that this compulsioR to build new houses of parliament 
was not to be lamented. 

In the morning, the king sent to offer Buckingham 
Palace for the nse of the Legislature. Some suggestfcd 
St. James’s Palace; but it was determined to fit up rooms 
on the old sites as speedily as possible. On tho whole, 
this was found the least expensive and most convenient 
plan. Tho House of Lords was to be made habitable for 
the Commons, and the Painted Chamber fur the Lords, at 
an expense of £30,000; and not a day was lost in beginning 
the preparation for the next session. It was a week or 
more, however, before tho fire was out. It smouldered 
among the coals in tho vaults; and the play of the engines 
wuthin tho boarded avenues was hoard, and puffs of steam 
were seen to ascend, till after; the privy-council liad closed 
their careful and protracted inquiry into the origin of tho 
fire. This origin, as lias been said, was decided to bo 
rashness and carelessness in burning tho exchequer tallies. 

Tho last memoiials, in the form of living witnesses, of 
the strong government at tho latter part of the eighteenth 
century, were now slipping away. Thomas Hardy died 
in 1832, in verj' old ago, and his comrade, John Thelwall, 
two y4ars later. Those men were made, by tho passions 
of their time, the heroes of the liberal party. They 
invaded the convenience and composure of authorities and 
men in high places by an intemperate assertion of some¬ 
what crude views of liberty and political aims; and the 
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antliorities ^id somothing worse in invading tlie rights of 
these men, and of all other citizens in their persons, by 
endeavouring, by a harsh construction of law and facts, 
to convict them of high treason. The attempt was un¬ 
successful ; and the men remained a sort of heroes, with 
a sliglit martyr-glory round their heads, as long as they 
lived. Their prosecution and acquittal, in company with 
Horne Toijke, were annuall}^ celebrated in London by a 
festival of the friends of civil and religious liberty, till 
the deaths of Hardy and Thelwall brought the observance 
to a natural close.—Another hero of the same period, 
Archibald Hamilton Kowan, died in 1834, in extreme old 
age. Ho escaped the penalties of high treason only by 
sli]3ping out of prison, and putting off from the Irish 
coast in an open boat, in which he was long tossed about 
before ho reached Brest. The charge against him was of 
treasonable correspondence with the French government. 
He was a gentleman of education and fortune; and in his 
0 *td ago, when time and change had mellowed his mind, 
his conversation and manners were full of charm. Forty 
yc'ars of a useful and benign life would have been wasted 
and foregone, if the gallows noose had caught him in that 
cruel season, when extrcmie men of all parties hated each 
other with a hatred far too unphilosophical and impolitic 
to beseem pbilaiitliro])ists and statesmen. 

It was a day to bo remembered by the whole Homan 
Catholic body in onr islajids, when a member of the body 
was, for the first time after their long depression, called 
to the rank of king’s counstj. q^e first who was so called 
was the distingui.shcd Chaidcs Butler, author of a whole 
library of books, the dread of bishops and other clergy 
for his religious writings, and the supporter of O’Connell 
in claiming his scat in parliament for Clare without 
re-election. Mr. Butler was in his eightieth year at that 
time, and he lived three years longer.—An aged man died 
in the next year, 1833, who was not less beloved by the 
Catholics, and not less a friend to them, while himself a 
good Brotostant—the venerable Earl Fitzwilliam, who, in 
the harsh times at the close of the last century, was recalled 
from Ireland after a vioeroyalty of two months, on account 
of his countenance of the Catholic claims. On tho day of 
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his departure from Buhlin, all the shops W0i»3 closed, and 
the inhabitants appeared in mourning. He was a member 
of the Grrenville administration for a year before its fall; 
and his only public connection with politics afterwards 
was one as honourable to him as his Irish failure. He 
took part in a public meeting convened to discuss and 
rebuke the conduct of the Manchester Yeomanry in 1819 ; 
and for this he was dismissed from the lieutenancy of the 
West Biding of Yorkshire. Earl Fitzwilliam died in 
February 1833, in his eighty-fifth year.—lie was soon 
followed, within a few months, by his old friend, Lord 
Grenville—another staunch champion of Catholic rights, 
and one who had a long coiirso of years in which to ad¬ 
vocate all causes that seemed to liiin good. Lord Grenville 
had boon speaker of the Commons, and found himself 
secretary of state at thirty years of ago; and this appeared 
nothing remarkable to him—his friend William Pitt 
having held place and power wlicn ten years younger 
still. In our days, a politician of thirty is regarded as 
youth of promise. But whenever a gieat political genius 
aiises, it is pnjbablo that rules and customs about age, as 
about everything (jlse, will give way. Lord Cren^ille 
reached the ago of seventy-four, and died childless, so that 
the barony became extinct.—Another aged minister of 
state died in the same year—Earl Bathurst, wlio was 
esteemed by his party as a g()od man of busiii(‘ss, and one 
of their soundest members.—lA)rd Spencer, avUo also died 
in the same j^'ear, aged seventy-six, ha<l not been a st;ible 
politician; having entered life as a Wliig, afterwards 
become a supporter of Mr. iMtfc, holding ofiieo at tlio 
admiralty during the period of Kelson’s victories, and 
going into power with Grenville and Fox, in IHOti. His 
tastes were more literary than political, ajid he was the 
collector of the finest private library in England, the bulk 
of which was deposited in a suite of ground-lh^or rooms at 
Althorp, nearly 250 foot in length. The political influence 
of Lord^poncer’s death was greater than that of his life, 
in his decease being the occasion of the dismissal of the 
Whig goveniment, and the return of the Conservatives to 
power. 

Another nobleman, who died in the same year, was more 
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fond of liteAiture than of statesmanship; yet his name 
must have honourable mention among statesmen. Lord 
Toignmonth began life as John Shore, son of a plahi 
conn try-gentleman. Ho entered the civil service of the 
India Company, and rose to the office of governor-general 
of India. Lord Cornwallis’s settlement, and other great 
nioasuies of that niler, were mainly attributable to Lord 
Teigrimouth. Yet his heart was more in literature than 
in statesmanship. He was the bosom-friend of Sir William 
Jones, whose life he wrote, and whose works ho edited. 
In his old age he was the president of the Bible Society, 
dud died in his eighty-third year.—Another statesman, 
who cared more for philosophy and liteiaturo than politics, 
was lost to the world in ISliJ, mourned by all with coin- 
I)aBsionato grief—Earl Hiidley. Ho was only fifty-two, 
and his poweis had died before him; for liis brain gave 
w^ay, after many Ihrcatcnings and much suffering from 
a morbid temperament, two or three years before his death, 
i^e was an intimate of Ilonm Tooke, the friend of Canning, 
and a cabinet minister in 1827 ; a man of line tastes and 
accom[)lisbmenis, and of independent tliought. After 
much repugnance, he had determined to support the 
Reform Bill, as a better alternative than withstanding 
the wall of the nation ; but wlicn the time came, bo w'as too 
ill to take his place in the legislature, and he never knew 
liow the great question had issued.--Sir John Loach, 
maslor of the rolls, and a privy-couucillor, died in 1834. 
Ho l)egan his studios as an cjiigiiieer; but a discerning 
friend perceived in time lys aptituilo for the legal pro¬ 
fession, and induced him to follow it; and England thus 
obtained one of the best judges of modern times. His 
defenct‘. of the Duke of York, in 1809, oV)tained for him 
the good-w’ill and cuulidence of the prince-regent; and his 
w^ay was then clear to the eminence which ho reached. 
He opposed the creation of tlio Vice-chancellor’s Court; 
but yet became vice-chancellor after Sir Thomas Ploraer, 
and master of the lolls after Sir J, Copley (ii#w Lord 
Lyndhnrst), His clearness of aiiprehension in the recep¬ 
tion of evidence, and his decision of judgment in deter¬ 
mining and delivering the results, w^cro his most remark¬ 
able profes^sional characteristics; and in private*life he 
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won respect By a singular calmness and simj9licity in the 
endurance of a long course of bodily suffering of great 
intensity. Most men would liavo died untimely under 
such pain as he endured; but his indomitable mind bore 
him up, and he reached tlio age of seventy-ffuir.—The 
interest of the whole politicj^l world of Europe was engaged 
by one deatli w^hich to(jk place at. this period. Tlui young 
son of Napoleon, the Duke de Keichstadt, died at Vienna 
in 1832, at the age of twenty-one. The biilh of the little 
King of Koine, as ho was called in his cradle, had been 
regarded, in the short-sightedness of men, as a mighty 
event; and the eyes of the wmrld were fixed upon th6 
child. lint before he was old enough to be conscious of 
liuniaii destiny, bis rights, w^erc gone, his father was borno 
aw^ay over the sea, and ho bt.came a landless German prince, 
under the cai-o of his grandfather, the Empoior of Austria. 
Ifis attendants adored him fur his personal qualities; and 
from a distance many hopes waited upon him; but be Wijs 
Avithdrawn from any possible Sjtruggle for tliroiies and 
dominations by early sickness a^l death. By the ago of 
sixteen be had outgrown his strength; and consumptive 
tendencies encroached upon him, till ho sank thus in early 
manhood. As he lay in state in the palace, those Avho 
}»a8Bed by the bier received the most affecting lesson of 
the time as to the decci tfulriess of w'orhJlijfNiopcs. 

In science, one of the most interesting names of the 
times is that of Sir John Leslie, born of an humble farmer 
and miller in’Kifeshire, who died professor of natural 
philosophy in the Univorsity^of Edinburgh. lie was a 
sickly child, averse to books and lessous, but always 
delighting himself in calculations, and following out 
mathematical inquiries. This peculiarity fixed the atten¬ 
tion of the parochial niinister, and was the occasion of his 
being scut to St. Andrews, to study for the church. He 
and Ivory w^ont to Edinburgh together, neither of them 
probably anticipating the eminence to which both Avore to 
raise tbi?tiiselves. Leslie was aware that the church Avas 
not his true destination; and lie declined it, becoming 
tutor to a nephew of Adam Smith’s, and to two of the 
Kaudolpbs of Virginia, w-ith whom ho wont to the United 
States. ► On his return, ho intended to loctuie on natural 
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philosopliy *bTit found, to use his own words, that ‘rational 
lectures would not succeed.* A disgraceful controversy 
took place between the magistrates and clergy of Edinburgh 
respecting his nomination to the mathematical chair in 
their university, in 1805; the clergy objecting to him on 
the ground of his having irreligiously declared Hume’s 
Theory of Causation ‘a model of clear and accurate rea¬ 
soning.’ The magistrates appointed Leslie, in disregard 
of the clerical oj)position; and the clergy brought the 
afiair before the General Assembly. After a discussion of 
two days, tlie assembly decided not to subordinate science 
*and liberty of opinion to dogma propounded on an occa¬ 
sion of more inference, and dismissed the appeal of the 
clerical objectors as ‘ vexatious.’ Mr. Ijcslio filled that 
cliair till ho was called to sucqpod Playful ir in the pro¬ 
fessorship of natural philosophy, which he hold till his 
death, in November 1832. He invented or revived the 
differential thermometer, and aided science in many ways 
by a vigorous exorcist' of liis bold inventive and con- 
jectuial faculty, wliicll was more remarkable in him, 
mathematician as he was, than his powers of reasoning 
and research. His pupils complained of a want of sim¬ 
plicity in his stylo, and of clearness in his arrangement; 
while more advanced students believed that the difficnlty 
lay also in liflf^ycriating the powers and experience of 
those to whom he' addressed himself. The highest order 
of his hearers were continually ehaimed with the life and 
vigour of his views, and the rich illustration ho cast over 
his scientific subjects fromdbe stores of his general reading. 
His experimental processes were exquisite from their 
ingenuity and refinements. Ilis last production is to be 
found prefixed to the seventh edition of the Eucyclojpoedia 
Bi’itannica —a discourse on the history of mathematical 
and phj’^sical science during the eighteenth century. He 
died in his sixty-seventh year. 

In the next year died a mathematician who put his 
science to a practical nso which all could iTMerstarid. 
William Morgan, who was for fifty-six j^ears actuary to 
the Equitable Assurance Society, was a nephew of Dr. 
Price; and it was Dr. Price who withdrew him from the 
medical profession to which he was destined, add caused 
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him to be fitted to the function in which he aid so much 
for the practical application of tho science of probabilities, 
and for the elucidation of national finance. He published 
much that was useful; but it was as a standing authority 
always ready for reference, lhat ho rendered his most im¬ 
portant seiwices; and all tho while, the Equitable office 
was rising, under his management, from being a small 
society, with a capital of a fow thousands, into an insti¬ 
tution of national importance. 

Tho hurricane at the Mauritius, in 1R34, killed a man 
whose name is destined to live in connection with nautical 
science—Captain Uavid Thompson—whose computation 
and production of tho lunar and horary tables, and inven¬ 
tion of the longitude scale, were empliatically acknowledged 
by the Board of Longitude, lie did much to fence in 
wdth safety tho broad highway of nations; and thus his 
services so lie on tho verge hetvyoen science and the arts 
as to lead us to consider him ar> 'a comrade of tlie greaj; 
man who opened so many road^^do us on tho firm land, 
and whose engineering acliievcnioBts conic under the hei’d 
of tho arts.—Thomas Telford was president of tho Society 
of Civil Engineers at tho tim^- of his death, which 
happened in tho autumn of 1831-,'’when he was seventy- 
seven years of ago. Telford was a poet in his youth ; and 
surely wo may say that ho was a poet in action in after¬ 
life; for where arc lofty ideas and a stimulus to the 
imagination to be found, if not in sucli spect.'Uilcs as tho 
Menai Bridge, and tho Caledonian Canal, and his great 
Welsh aqueduct, and St. KaLhej;ino’s Docks, and the water 
communication that ho made through the pine hills of 
Sweden, from the North Sea to the Baltic? It was thus 
that he regarded hife works, and in this spirit that he 
■wrought thorn ; for ho had the loftiness of mind, tho bri ght 
integrity, and benign candour, which arc the characteristics 
of genius that has found its element. There is hardly a 
county in England, Wales, or Scotland, which is not 
strewn uith monuments of him, in tlie best form of 
monument—beneficent works. There is no day of any 
year in which thousands are not the^bolter for the labours 
of this man.—Two years before his own death, 'Telford had 
been called to mourn that of a pupil and a frieud whom 
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he had intfodiiced into a career whioli promised success 
something like his own. Alexander Nimmo was, when 
very \ oung, recommended by Telford to the parliamentary 
commissioners for fixing the boundaries of the Scottish 
counties; and again to the commissioners for reclaiming 
the Irish bogs. All round the coast of Ireland his works 
are found—harbours, docks, piers, and fishing stations; 
and his chart of the whole coast is held to be a guide of 
great value. Ho died at Dublin in 1832, aged forty-nine. 

During the same period wo lost Richard Hall Gower, 
the author of various improvements in naval architecture 
Vhich were gradually, though slowly, brought into practice 
before Lis death in 183'5; and Henry Bell, who, so early 
as the 2nd of August 1812, launched the first steam-vessel, 
called the Comet, on the Clyde; and the aged Tuonol Lukin, 
who was the inventor of tho safety boat. The Norway 
yawl, on which he first Jj^criincnted, was bought by him 
jirith his earnings in hi^iioach-btiildiiig business in 1784; 
and his patent bears datj tho next year. Though his boat 
was established for tluf time by the approbation of Sir 
Sydney Smith, who fonjd that it could be neither overset 
nor sunk, the inventit® of safety-boats was afterwards 
claimed by other partii^, and Mr. Lukin was deprived of 
much of tho honour and emolnmont which were his due. 
He contributed in other ways to the public safety and 
convenience, as by his raft for the rescue of persons carried 
under tho ioc, by a bedstead for invalids, and several im¬ 
provements in the construction of carriages. IIo was 
ninety-two when ho died* in 1834.—Some now living 
reinemboT tho introduction of tho Camellia jajjonira into 
this country. We owe the lu.xury to Archibald Thomson, 
a kinsman of the poet of the Seasons, S,nd chief gardener at 
tho Marquis of Bute’s estate iu Bedfordshire. Tho superb 
Magnolia Thoymonia was raised from seed by Archibald 
^J’homson ; and he saw tho plant reach a height of eighteen 
feet, and a cireumfereneo of twenty-four. Liko most of 
tho hardy and well-employed race of Scotch j^rdeners, 
he attained a groat tjgc, dying in his eighty-first year, 
in 1832.—Tho ecccnt^c Aberncthy died in 1831, after 
having made himself so talked about for his oddities as 
hardly to havo justice done him for his important Services. 
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IIo raised the reputation of English surgery all 6ver Europe 
by indicating and performing an operation, in certain cases 
of aneurism, which was before supposed impracticable; 
and by its connection with liim, St. Bartholomew’s Uospibil 
rose to be the first in London. Mr. Abernethy did not at 
all approve our following, in any degree, the ancient 
Egyptian practice of part,mg off the human body among 
dozens of classes of doctors—so that one was to have 
charge of the limbs, and another of the lungs, and another 
of the stomach, and others of the eye, the ear, the mouth, 
and so on. Mr. Aheniethy did not like to hear of oculists 
and aurists, but insisted upon it that no man was fit to 
undertake the charge C)f any member without being fit for 
the charge of the whole, as no function of the frame is 
isolated. In this, the sense of,society wont with him; 
the only wonder being that, since the days of the old 
Egy ptians, there should have i)ew'\ifeiny doubt about it. Mr. 
Aboi ncthy did not know where V( was born, but only tha| 
Ins paicnts removed to Ijondon iit his early infancy. He 
was sixty-six years old when he dVed. 

Among the rovers of their timU, we find two names of 
great interest in the list of the deij.lis of the poiiod. Two 
midshipmen, it will be remembeled, remained with the 
mutineers of the JBonnty, in 1788, when the other officers 
Averc set adrift in an open boat on the Pacific, One of 
these midshipmen, Peter Heywood,idic<l in 18:11; and Mr. 
Purcell, who was one of those in tho open boat, followed 
in 18:>4. Peter ITe^^wood was oiilj^ fifteen at the time of 
the mutiny; and before ho wa%inu^di older, he led a ])arty 
of sixteen of the mutineiM s to settle in Otalieite, in order 
to meet the vessel which it was certain would be sent 
after them from En^aud. The Jfounty was given up to 
Christian and his eight comrades, • who had no wish to 
stir from where they were, or to meet any English A^essel. 
When tho Pandora arrived in OtAheite, tho two youths 
rowed out to her, and made themsdyes known, when they 
were puffin irons, and treated withbxtreino rigour. After, 
a most disastrous voyage home, yolng Hey Wood met hi s 
trial—showed that his case was onl for pity rather than 
punishment—was found guilty, bur, freely pardoned by 
the kinjg. Ho afterwards became able and trusted 
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officer. Ono of his last services was with Lord Exmouth 
in the Mediterranean, in 1815 and 1816.—And Lord 
Exmonth died soon after him—in February 1833. As 
Jjord Exraonth lay on his painful death-bed, wo may hope 
it cheered him to think of the Christian captives whom he 
had released from their Alj^orine slavery. lie reached his 
&c-ve]ity-sixt]i year.—Cajjtain Sir Murray Maxwell, who 
commanded the unfortunate Alceste at the time of her loss, 
died in 1831. Ho passed, with spirit, fortitude, and in 
tlie finest temper, as drejiry a period as can well occur in 
any man’s life—the fortnight which elapsed between Lord 
Amherst and his forty-six comx>anioiis leaving the captain 
and crow on their desert island, and the arrival of the cruiser 
from llatavia wlii(di relieved them. During this fortnight, 
the little jiarty of Britisl^eameu were besieged by Malay 
Xiiratos, in iifty or sixt>i®»!its, who burned the Alcmte to 
the water’s edge, and akalved her crow no rest from self- 
i(‘fence‘., while they hat^jRio allornativc hefoic them but 
starvalion. Cax)tain L^xwell’s command, nnd(T these 
circumsfaneoK, and the dlscixilineof his crew, have ''btained 
a world-wide fame, asJthcy truly deserve,—One other 
I’Qver, Kicliard Land<irl in "whoso discoveries tlie nation 
took an unwonted inlAest, was cut off untimely, by an 
attack of the xurates jMtho >« i;j:or in ISlll. Lander had 
attended Captain Cla[Brton into the interior of Africa, 
and had witnessed ai^wcjiorted the discoveries made in 
('dapi>erton’s final cxjMditiou; and lie Ijad afterwards, 
wdnai aecomytaniod byliis brother, solved the great juo- 
blem of the lerminatiln •£ the Niger, by following it 
down from lloussa to tjae sea. Ilis cars had drunk in the 
sound of the surf ux^oi] the beach, and his eyes had seen 
the sea-line, dressed ai io tlie more than tropical light of 
triuinjih, and of suleiJjjfcichievemcnt; and this wonderful 
happiness—as much yielded by tlie whole life of some 

men—was to bo enoiiajlr for him; for in three years after¬ 
wards ho Avas dead, a®lio age of thirty. He had bought 
an island oil’ Attah, Jtnul. meant to establish a^trading- 
stration there; but thdpiratical natives attacked him at a 
disadvantageous niom/nt, and shot him in the hip, and he 
died of the wound. J 

In the doiiartment^f art there W'ere great lossel during 
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this period. In 1831 died Mi-s. Siddons, in her seventy- 
sixth year. There are few living now who remember her 
in the fulness of her power; but there are few who have 
not witnessed the enthusiasm of their fathers and grand¬ 
parents at the mention of her name, and who are not 
aware that the enthusiasm was justified as much by the 
purity of her character as by the glory of the genius 
which derived its exaltation from that purity. A yet 
more ancient favourite, the favourite of Greorgo 111., 
(^uick, the actor, died in the same year, aged eighty-three; 
and also tlic monarchical Elliston—and in a few months 
after, the comic Munden; andi4n 1833, Edmund Kean, 


the hist of the stars of the first magnitude. Kean was a 
study as interesting to the mental pliilosojiher as to the 
playgoer, so extraoidinary was ^ 'k jiosscssioii of his ‘ single 
gift.’ It would appear befoi<'|^.fSid that to be such an 
actor as Kean must require a variety, as well as a 

high degree of intellectual ability ^ yet be never manifested, 
any power of mind at all aba‘T^ tlio average—hardly 
indeed up to the average—any^^'lierc but on the stage. 
His mode of life was not such asl o husband bis powers ; 
and he died at the ago of forty- vc, worn out by excess 
and exhaustion of body and min«?^\ His first appearance 
was at four years of age, riding tJ^’^ ^elephant in Bluebeard ; 
when his beauty, and especially giandeur of his eyes, 
fixed the attention of some who ai^Twards saw him at the 
summit of his rfamo. His last appearance was in March 
1833, in the character of OtheVloTwhen liis jiorformancc, 
begun languidly, was brokcij iCff ija the tliird act by the 
utter failui e of his strength; and«n tlie ensuing May be 
was carried to his grave. The proifrioets of the stage were 
further darkened by Mr. YoungAaving retired in the 
preceding year, during which a/^:ttempt was made to 


retrieve the failing fortunes of tlt^Vama, by the apjwint- 
ment of a parliamentaiy committe^on dramatic represen¬ 
tations, ifor the purpose of asceMaining what changes 
could b<?*made in the licensing hl|vs, which could relax 
the monopoly of the two great theatres, and afford a 
better opening for authors, actor* and the playgoing 
public. Amidst all the reasons a%ged for the decline 
of the drama—such as the late diniSSs of the aristocracy, 
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tho ab.sen(fe of patrouage, and the spreading 

objection of certain religious bodies to dramatic repre¬ 
sentations—it was clear that tho main cause of that 
decline was tho decay of the public taste for this kind of 
ajmisoraoiit, without which the other causes alleged 
would not have been operative. Tho committee, however, 
recommended a large invasion of the existing monopoly 
of the two great theatres, for their own sake, as well as 
justice to others; a revision of the system r)f fees to the 
censor of jdayc; and an extension of the same protection 
to dramatic authors as was enjoyed by authors in other 
•departments of literalui'J. The rising passion for the 
Italian Opera afforded affthc same time a hint to parties 
conccimed to try whethei^ho popular taste for the spoken 
drama was or was not into that for the musical 

drama; and tho New E*jiaish Opera-house wa,s opened in 
tho summer of 1834. 

^ Two eminent pianistfi^Wed during 1832~-one at the end 
of a very long career, mo otlier at the beginning of one 
which promised great mjrvels—dementi, who readied his 
eighty-first year, and fceorgo Aspull, who died in his 
nineteenth.— AngustusjPugin, a Frenchman, spent the 
last forty years of h|l life among us, and revived in 
England the study of ^®lesiastical architecture, which has 
since spread and floniI®3d under tho favouring influences 
of tbe Tractarian part^Wn tlio church. He died in 1832, 
in liis sixty-lbiirth yerW. In tlie department of vertii, wo 
lost Uhrislie, who, heii^ intended fur tlic church, became 
an anclioneer: but fliclij an auctioneer as was never 
dreamed of before. Hi raised his business to the rank of 
a profession, and livid in a world of artistical and 
philosophical ideas v^ch tho poet might covet. He 
explored the nature jR tho Greek game invented by 
.Palamedos before the'^Kle of Troy, and believed that ho 
liad traced it down, t^^gh old ages and conntries, to our 
own firesides, whereWt bears the name of chess. He 
wrought among tho oft idolatries and their sy’^hols, till 
he penetrated into so lie curious secrets of art. He was 
the fii-st autliority in mo kingdom in pictures, sculptures, 
and vertii. Ho inadjl tho world undei stand the value of 
Mr. Hope’s collccti<^ of vases; and these frienfls, after 
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having solaced thomselves with the delights of art and 
aiitiquarianism, left the world together. Mr. Christie 
died on the 2nd, and Mr. Hope on the 3rd of February 
1831.—^Mr. Hope’s name is distingnishod on so many 
grounds, that it is lathcr difficult to assign his place 
among onr benefactors. From our insular position, and 
our being kept at homo by the long war, and also from 
our English habit of ridiculing what wo do not nndei .'-land, 
wo were at first guilty of treating Mr. Hope with contem])t 
when he endeavoiirecl to irapro^ our taste in dc-corativo 
art; and an article in the Edi^mrgh Review, on his folio 
volume on Household Furniture jiid Decorations, stands as a 
monument of our shame. ButIjlr. Hope triumphed; and 
we have gained, among other lesson in modesty. 

It was he who first sust^iined ky.iorwaldsen, and brought 
tlie }’oung Chantrey to light, stimulated the mature 
genius of Flaxman. His towii¥^,A country houses wore' a 
paradise of delights to lovers ofJ’‘ntiqiiitios and art. H,‘’> 
is perhaps most gcner.ally kiK^wny^s the author of Anastasius, 
a romance in which the author mves evidence of, among 
other things, the thoughtful sjifit in which ho went 
through his early travels in the —To another hunter 
after antiquities we find ourschf i jnoro deeply indebted 
now than any one was aware of his life ; for John 

Thomas Smith, keeper of the priP^. and drawings at the 
British Museum, died the year of^'ro the burning of the 
liousos of parliament, Mr. Srailtj had published in the 
closing years of the last ceiituT’^^ Antiquities of London; 
and when, in 1800, the accessifin ck' mem tiers cm account of 
the Irish Union comi^elled the cnftrgemcnt of the House 
of Commons, and the wainscotii^g |»f St. Stephen’s Chapel 
was taken down, re'^ealing the ^1 paintings that were 
behind, Mr. Smith determhiod or/-Ijllowing up his former 
work with the Antiquities of He made haste, 

as the workmen wore always aW^is heels; and in the 
August mornings he was at W(tr%as soon as there was 
light Gifough, and painted diligoktly till the workmen 
arrived at nine o’clock, when hh sometimes saw them 
destroy the very paintings he had jlst boon cojiying. He 
made memoranda, matched the tiMs carefully, and took 
all paihs to perfect his work, bo^ with reganl to the 
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paintings whicb were disappearing, and others which it 
was supposed might last for centuries. Many of the 
prints, coloured and gilt by his wife and himself, were 
lost by a fire at the printing-office where they lay; and 
the loss was severe; but the place^ given him at the 
British Museum provided comfortably for hia latter days. 
Tie is remembered chiefly as the preserver of the antiquities 
of Westminster ; but this was not one of the seven great 
things by which ho usodgto tell that his life had been 
distinguished. He deligmcd to say: *I received a kiss 
when a boy from the beaulful Mrs. Bobinson—was patted 
on the head hy Dr, Joh»on—have frequently held Sir 
Joshua lieynolds’s spectauBs—partook of a pot of porter 
with an elephant—savedBLady Hamilton from falling, 
when the melancholy nov®»rrived of Lord Nelson’s death 
—three times conversed George III.—and was shut 
up in a room with Mr. KBp’s lion.’ It seems a pity that 
ht did not live a few nMiths longer, to see the flames 
swallowing up the house* of parliament, and exult in the 
thought of what ho had mved from their ravages.— Cooke, 
the engraver, who presAted such a world of scenery to 
stayers at home, died in 1834, from brain fever, at the age 
of fifty-three; and a fevAveeks after him the aged Thomas 
Stothard, who began bPlas the apprentice of a pattern- 
designer for brocaded sw I?, Brocaded silks went out of 
fashion ; and Stothard Ict[, as thi) fruits of his apprentice¬ 
ship, his nicety of eye aSa hand, and elegailce of taste in 
designing small cmbellMhmenls; and he used them in 
illustrating, with exqupite* little designs, Bell’s Bptish 
Poets, and the Novelists' Magazine, These caught Flaxman’s 
eye, and brought him lhat good man's friendship. He 
passed ea.Kily from sucM^all works as these to painting 
figTires seven feet high^mho staircase at Burghloy House. 
His latest designs ar^^eii among the illustrations ol 
Bo Poems, bearin^yato 1833—some months before his 
— Peter Nasmytllf called ‘ the English H^bema,* 
died it: middle life, inll831, with the love of his art so 
strong upon him, that when he was dying, and a thunder 
storm was sweeping byAe asked his sifters to draw aside the 
curtain, and lift him that he might watch the efSects of 
the stoniry lights.—then went the young Livorseedge, 

VOL. Til. 
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just when his fame was rapidly rising, and bifore lie had 
reached his thirtieth year. He lived in the world of 
Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Scott; and it was his picture 
of Adam Woodcock that was kindling his fame when the 
cold hand of death was laid on his life.^—Jackson, the 
portrait-painter—not so strong as Raeburn, nor so graceful 
as Lawrence, but with a clear style of his own, dis¬ 
tinguished by its fine colouring—died in 1831: and in 
1833 we lost, by a sad accident Robson, whose landscapes 
were amongst the most eager looked for at the Water¬ 
colour Exhibition, every year'? The cause of his death 
was the bursting of a blood-vCsscl in sea-sickncss. His 
life was happy from that dlvotodness in the stndy of 
nature which is not subjectUito the disappointment to 
which most human pursuits liable. Ilis eagerness 
about his first earnings was Mi it they might carry him 
into the Scotch Highlands, wfel), with his plaid about his 
shoulders, and the Lay of the xnst Minstrel in his pockety 
and the dusky fells and rollis g mists before his eyes, 
he was happy to his heart’s cor'Vent. The spirit of those 
early seen Scotch mountains is rii his pictures to the last. 
The frequenters of the Wate,scolour Exhibition must 
have been, struck by the frequel? . appearance of Durham 
and its cathedral. It was becajj(iii Durham was Robson’s 
native city. He took caro thaft is fine aspect should be 
nearly as familiar to others as tft'rtimself, though they had 
not, as he had, feasted their ey^ lupon it from four years 
old, and crept to the shoulder ^ every wandering artist 
who sat down to sketch anywh®e in the environs. Ono 
of Robson’s last pictures was jufced to be one of his best 
—‘ London from the Dridge, befole Sunrise.’ 

There are, in the province orf'iterature and learning, 
some names of the departed du#fl<: this period which wo 
would not let pass without so^^Vrateful mention; and 
there are others which excite afeifeper emotion. Among 
the humbler benefactors in this\department was Priscilla 
WakeAeld, whose books for children were usually found 
in a thumbed and tattered condif eon on nurseiy shelves— 
intensely moral as they were, andWfihc in the phraseology 
of thek dialogue. In those days, when there were scarc^y 
any children’s books in existeii V, her efforts wore as 
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welcxjmo as^tliey wore praiHworthy. Mrs. Wakefield died, 
very aged, in September 1832.^—An excellent ‘man was 
removed in the same year, before be was forty, who bad 
given bis life to such good works that it is sad that his years 
wore not doubled. Richard Evans, himself a scholar, and 
the conservator of the ancient Welsh manuscripts of the 
Cambrian Society, took to heart the ignorance of the poor 
Welsh in London who were not at homo in the English 
tongue. Mr. Evans collc^ed and superintended a Uttle- 
colony of Welsh families—^out twenty—^in the neighbour¬ 
hood of one of his warAonscs. Ho instituted weekly 
lectures on mechanics inlVelsh, for all of that people in 
London who chose to attAd; and he spent much money 
and time in diifiising the leans of knowledge among them. 
—In Hazlitt we lost the Jmnce of critics at this time; and 
after he was gone, there |wo many who could never look 
at a picture, or see.a traffiA, or ponder a point of morals, 
take a survey of aiy public character, without a 
melancholy sense of lossip llazlitt’s absence and silence. 
There can scarcely beja stronger gratification of tho 
critical faculties than iiAoading Hazlitt’s essays. Ho was 
bom in 1778, and died A cholera in 1830. He was not an 
amiable and happy, buihe was a strong and courageous- 
minded man. His «istitutional irritability was too 
restless to bo soothed the influences of literature and 
art, and his fi lends siljred from his temper almost as 
much as himself. Yetl^e was regarded with respect for 
his ingenuous couragelin saying what was true about 
many important thingsBinc^ persons of his time, of whom 
it was fitting that tlA truth should he told. IT|i.zlitt 
would have passed his Ife as an artist, but that he could 
not satisfy his own crijAal taste, and had no patience with 
any position but the in any department in which he 
worked. The of his life, therefore, was spent 

in a province oi’ litort^ Me in which he was supieme in his 
own day, if not alone, tjps an essayibt he had rivals: as a 
critical esvsayist, ho h?M none.—Two popular dramatists, 
O’Keefe and Prince Hlare, died in 1833 and 1834. The 
name of O’Keefe cariAs us back some way into the last 
century, his popular f Ace, Tony Lumpkin, having been acted 
at tho Haymarktit l/^atre in 1778, After writing fifty 

M 2 
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dramatic pieces, he subside^.-into the quiet befitting his 
blindness and old age, and lived till his eighty-sixth y^r. 
Prince Hoare was very aged too—eighty when he died. 
In 1788 his comic opera, No Song, no Su^er, won him his 
first fame. In more advanced life| he b^me secretary to 
the Boyal Academy, and from his scholarship in art and 
literature he was a member of several societies. He was 
est eemed and beloved for the most engaging moral qualities: 
and his parting act was 'a beif ificent one ; ho bequeathed 
his library to the Boyal SJbciety of Literature.—The 
venerable William Eosooe, of! Liverpool, died in 1831— 
venerable for the benignity of Lis character and the purity 
of his tastes, and especially foif/the gentle steadiness with 
which, through long seasons ojttrial, he upheld the cause 
of the negro against the slavijjiTolding spirit of Liverpool 
in his da)\ On this matter, l£ ^^lever, with all his love of 
peace and social good-will, gav|d)/ay for a moment. It is 
Lr this, rather tiian his literlbj &cts, that Mr. Boscoo ds 
and will be remembered. principal work was the 

Life of Lorenzo de* Medid, which&btained great reputation 
at once, from tbo character of tlfc times, which,’ impeding 
research of the kind required, reldered such works scarce 
and extremely superficial. Mr. A ^scoe reached his eighty- 
first year, iis 

Some of the most affectionatl ^nd solemn associations 
relating to this period are calnj. up by the name of 
Mackintosh. Sir James MackiA'vsh died, unexpectedly, 
in 1832, at tlie ago of sixty-so^f m; and the word ‘ un¬ 
timely* was applied to his dea^h, through a sort of general 
expectation that a man of suet powers would yet do 
something which would make hiK great name live after 
him. In early life, when he pubUj|led his Vindicise Gallicse, 
his name had been in Gverf ; and in his latest 

years, the House of Commons M^^ned, heart and soul, 
whenever ho spoke. But he "i^i^not destined to effect 
much during his life, or to make ^jmonument for himself. 
He had-stores of knowledge, rem%,kable powers of subtle 
thought, and an unsurpassed facilty of expression; but a 
fatal indolence, which extended td&the intei'aotion of his 
faculties, scattered his resources, at|^ vitiated much of the 
work which he actually did. containing 
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a 


IS a 


fixed to the meyUmeedia Sr^nmea-ia the woA on wiieh 
hie reputation ie commonl| to rest; hut it 

more 
Lira, 

It VlrAiX «1WI» UCJtU. tjau l/OOb TP. U cn j. !• 

than the kindred writings# 

a . , -. ® .1^ were always on the side of 



ment, his heart and voi« • j t- , 

justice and humanity, as 1“**“ hun^mty ap^ed 
in him. Tn nrint and in though there might be 


In print and in , a - t ■ 

much that WM superficial^^ unsound m his wws, as 

ttrell as subtle and profoui 3> «P{"* eam^ess and 

reverence was never absent H®,theofiSce of recorder 

q; and was m parliament fur 

ajway to any eminence opened 
^uence of ^neral expectation 
(/ which had still more of 
Jjmerit in it. His life had 
action; and, 
^.Vohtained some enlargement 
\|{on was fatal to his living 


of Bombay for some 
several sessions; and 
to him by the pionoerin 
'—yet he died amidst a 
a^^ticipation than of ack: 
been a swaying between 
though he might by this 
for his own mind, the i 
any substantial memori 
enjoj^ed the fiiendship 
;inen of his time; and 
not share his placid g< 
life was in accordance 


Vj||imself in either region. He 
^bmage of most of the leading 
/o was no one living who did 
wll. His integrity in political 
,th the simple unworldliness of 


at the age of eighty-fiv 
affords as good a eulogi 
Prom the unbounded *( 


Mackenzie whl'^™*® ^ died 

Liiu 1831. A mistake of his own 

as bis worshippers could desire. 

cess of his beautiful story, The 

Man of Feeling,he was d to offer a companion novel, 

Tl^lian of the World, nnmistekably the un- 

sonhistioated nharaoto|tdltl»® author, and his inability to 
sophistica^ onaraotea * of worldly men. Those 

understand the ways ® v u 

.,.1 _j xu,^adness of the second tale should 

"ir disappointment by the beauty 

ia Porter, the novelist, died in 

Tftqo T«An+#^ before him whose marvellous 

S.'S Sio”|p S”,?"* “'.•il r'r'r^ 

—.iia Scott was yet but a boy, how- 


■who were amazed at th 
have felt rebuked for t 
of the first.—Anna M 


writers of fiction. 
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, , , • vn the heathery hillside, 

eyer-while he was ly^ng £ „ ^ eon^eption and 

nounAmg and playing with F Pj-ioddea. of ITamio, the 
nar^tion ^ss Poiters novep givi„g^eat pleasure, 
Bedwe of Norviay, and lovL of fiction for the 

preparing tie mnltitude ^ -y it needless, 
^t to oome.-Of Scott, it is 1 I’j, hi» life is 

to speak at lei^th in this plac^j Wdrawn pageant 
in all memones; every charaoti. t estimate his 

18 vivid before all eyes. Ant ti„‘’^onld be in vain; 
share in modifying the mmd offi li^ 1, 

and If It were not, the material^ j 

open to all ^e^ one can itf 
writings of Scott have been to j, . . ,,5^ 

he knows best; and fr^ thaCo^^^lf ’ k„ow8 

bis estimate. ^ for ^ maJ ^ or 

all that can be told, and segs li,r,hould have made Tim; 
so wi™ M such a genius iterinis, and repose upon it 

looked^down to lower 

it woula Ji&ve been bliss tovhichr 
objects, and so was deprivAf 
genius, avenging itself. InT _ 
fiion, the nation had seen himV. 
a common-place ambition had' 

would have been cinelty to cjf Td" had^s^^i^^tteri^; 

bnghtly and niddly. It was it# Scotland ■y'vhen the 

autumn days which are so swee - - « .t 

window at Abbotsford was 6pei 
Tw^ over the stones was hel 
around the death-bed, that the < 
ing ceased. Tho life which 
crowded with toils; the world i 
and the national heart was sad 
could he no more. The gifts rel 
each coining generation as it i 
of Scott may well be committee 
-l^em w^ a ^d sweep “monti , 

wa^. Withm half a year, h.s co operation 

Pf Ballantyne, l,ome a Sifferent 

the whole of his enterprise must 


re 


is repoise by that very 
►d of respectful compas- 
dng undei^ toil to which 
) 3 cted him, ^ and which it 
(<i»)l him to forego. Tor 


and the rippld ^ 

" by those wl 
"^closeon^ hreath- 
f gone out had been 
‘full of these rich gifts, 
le thought that there 
_i, however, a boon for 
.^s; and tlius tbe fame 
tho general charge, 
his connections after- 
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character, died in middle 
daughter Ann, who had t 
drooped and eank. And sin 
have died—in th^se few 


And in the noxt June, the 
ed Scott in his long decline, 
hat time all bis other children 

j T-- 1 J 1 descendants hut 

two grandchildren aro miipj inherit the glory for which 

he cared so little, and the sacrificed so 

much. Such are the caprS^ human mind and the 

human lot I ■ 

Of poets, we lost, duriM^j^ period, some of great note. 

3hy was not one to bo popular; 
to his own circle of admirers, 
a serene course of literary 
elegant translations, and wrote 
ics; none of them containing 
lall of, them full of purity and 
cy-six, and died at the close of 


Crabbo died, in old age, in 
^iafe'bri'es which any one might 
“^^l^Hles to honour that ho saved 

<rijtion under the pressure of 

»»/ - __ 


The elegant, scholarly Soi 
hnt he gave much pleasi 
and his life was happy] 
exortioii. Ho made man^ 
tragedies, masques, and 
elements of grandeur, hi 
grace. He lived to se^ 

1833.—The venerable ( 

4832, leaving behind hi 
covet. It is one of Burj 
this pure genius from 

poverty, froni no lower than a generous humanity. 

Grabbe was starving, mado a simple and straight 

appeal to the CToat iu the spirit in 

which brothor^shonld brother in our perplexed human 
l,f«. iroM that hon,r.^ Crabbe; and 

_ J —li in virtuous clerical duty, in 

domestic peace, and in chanuing ijitterance to his 

experience ol the heartCj^^j observation of the various 
human lot His poemsf;^ details, ennobled 

by a genial spirit, touching by the pathos of 

truth and love. Hm looms, besides finding their way at 
once to a million of hci,.^g homes, remain a quiet, but 
living picture of 

probably kindle the p|t <,£ „ remote antiiiuarianism in 
ages when iLnghsJi j^i^.^ys the same in spirit, may 
have ohang^ most forms.-S. T. Coleridge may 

perhaps be best plac^among tho poets, rather ^han the 
philosophers of his tidg^ because tho finest characteristics 
of his philosophy givel^ immortal substance to his poetry, 
while they leave his d^iosophy without base or permanent 
substance, A geinjj^go lofty and so various baA rarely 
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distinguished man; but thJlf-t“‘>““?« of one essential 
clement brought it down to ^ * 


crowd of otherwise inferior mi 


With an imagination 


which Beared above the Btars,ar"^^^®*3: which would have 

council in pandemonium, 


enabled him to hold his place ‘ 

a power of abstraction which 
him to put 


the 


sensuous 


worl 


beneath his feet, and an 

eloquent which might have e^^""®^ the human race, he 
h^no powerof will-of that ^:|^tuou8 will without which 

every man, be he who he nia4^^®_ 

Coleridge it was a constitutionalf^®f®®‘-5“’''y 
fatal to his life. It was a oonsf"'^"*’®"®' ■’'’fi®'™®’'- *<' ^ 
allowed for as such; but it mUni., • «• -iv- 

rendered him incapable of duty^\?^ 
in citizenship, and in doipestio it vitiated is 

philosophy by eating out of it substantive 

truth. Thus, his theology 

the religion which men priC‘®S"’/.«® equally the trea, 
sure of the lowly and the 
airy fabric of the argiimentatl,^^ 
tion, and baseless sentiment, 


ies and the imagina - 
f tl:i 1 p)t a deep concern of the 

1 U«i *1 _ T_ • 


understanding and the heartllT^ ^’™® ’"'?® 

w i^'lutely requiics a broad 


i^'lutely require 
fD^Jclement which can be 
iiThis said, which m 
<3^hn,iiis wonderful—even 
bfjlation of the case lies 
^.he deficiency together 


philosophy; for true philosoph 
foundation of science, and the v 
supplied only from the affection 
conscience must be said, the rest 
awful in its woijder. And the co; 
in the virtue which the power and- , .1 j.- 3 - 

called out in other men. The forbid 
the resrerence, with which ColeridJH regarde , in o 
face of his vitiated life, are more ^ compensation or 

what was wanting in himself. Fr|^^*®.^®y? ® 7 .®' 

struck schoolmates gathered roumH^^® ™ 

the cloisters at Christ’s Hospital®^P*® present moment, 
when his worshippers turn away flW a sound of censure 

as from a desecration of his graveY?^^'® 1 r • *^ 4 . 

magnanimous justice which it rcquif'jf^®®?"® ‘Ji® let"®** 
qumifications to command; and jni^yiris influenM ay one 

of the chief bouedts of his life. OtRj^™ 

faculty by which he opened to us n^^^ worlds of thoug , 

and i^e the oldest new; the suA^J^W 
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^hich he di^ayed the innt kings of what was before 

T- ; the instinct by 

which he discerned relation - - . . . _ _ ^ 


were isolated; and the thr^ 
awakened by bringing all 
illustration of ideas befo 
discourses on the laws a 
criticisms, and his own p 
which hardly need the 
them intoxicate the you 
faculties of the more mat 
fimo. 


mong things which befoi:e 

g sense of beauty whioli he 

appearances of nature into 

holly abstract. Thus, his 

ts of thought, his dramatic 

, are full of lights and charms 

0 df his utterance to make 

thinker, and stimulate the 

rc 1. 1 j He was the wonder of his 

Kft n to one great deficiency, 

he woidd have b^n its it i^ Sj^ i3 J; 

than becanso his enchanZ^t 

by the touch of science. 1 giorfons will be the 

fragments that mil ref. ^ 

rr •* Ilf ene,'but of. many; for he 

tSnl 1, '•* * fi™ ^ iT-^if^vye succession of idols—those 
^ok being Ideas, which opinions, and which he 

Pr- Coleridge was born in a 

L 25th'^ Ju'^™1834“ Pi Highgate, on 

^”®5^oe, who indirectly contributed 
rcm.i'n f * fh****' national education, which yet 

^ to be aobieved. ought to be 

Sf™ ^his period. Dr. Bell, a preben- 

ibwa „ T. minster, m 3 chaplain in India, and 

of extending the benefits of 
rfnnrt ^ ffils to iustruct caoh other.'’ He 

it uras soon adopted in England 

»ti«T<3 BCA 10,000 schools established, 

attended_ by 600,000 • He believed that the 

was gained; and bo did many 
^'years to show that nothing like 
by the ignorant teaching the 

mnet been such as to disabuse the 

m^t sanguine. But rfciie attention was turned to the 
Mtootion of the ohil^ood and youth of the nation; and, 

iritwf? sense, said to be still benefiting by the 

introduction of the ^ Lancaster system. ^r. Bell 


— -,- 

Object of general educ 
others. It required s 
education can be obta 
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6mploy6d liis lavgo fortune beneficencse, devoting 

£60,000 to tlie eBtablifihmentl a college in his native city 
of St. Andrews. He died in S^^ary 1831. 

Having now recorded the acp/ and buned the treasures, 
of an inaportant period of oiirv^®^®^y» must proceed to 
learn what further blosgings^ave l^n brought home 
to our country and people | life-giving hand of 
peace. 



( 1^1 ) 


Bi 

► K* V. 

Cl 

fER 1. 


Tho three Parties—The Dukq 
Cabiuet—Dissolution of M 
New Parliament—Temjicr^l 
King's Speech—Debate f‘ 
Appointment—Dissenters’ ■' 
Ministerial Defeats—Lonil 
liament—Appropriation Q 


From tlio time of the pi 
parties in the state 
©very free state—bega 
and tho professions in^ 
Wliigs, and Hadicids 



iffloea—^Position of Sir R. Peel—New 
iament^Tamworth Manifesto—The 
ho Time—Election of the Speaker— 
the Malt-tax—^Lord Londonderry’s 
Triages—Ecclesiastical Ckimmission— 
jjjnivcrsity Charter—Conflicts in Par- 
Itosignation of the Cabinet. 


of the Reform Bill, ih© thi’eo 
ed with those which exist in 
accept one another's new titles, 
id in those titles. The Tories, 
hed to be called Conservatives, 

easy civility of 

calling people by th4 jne they bke best, «pr^ trough 
public manners tiU tliel?>'^ Tory was seldom heard except 
among old-fashioned politi^l argu¬ 
ment. The Whig 0tle revived—inovitebly-a-from 

the Whigs havinyceasi even to pretend to tho character of 
Beformeis; and^he Reical Eeformors were not numerous 
or powerful enough ^ establish for ttem- 

solves a title' whiclff>"ld teoome Witional. There 
was some dispute, an/?®S«P'l recrimination at tho 

outset, about the as8^P‘““ by^oaoh party of its own 
title; the Tories deoipbg t^t they were as r«formuig, 
in intention and in #- Whigs only in a pi-^r- 

vativo way; the w>g», "“ly^twe 

conservatism was tlr 5 ;"gb reforms like theirs-and the 
Eadicals who wore ^led Destructives by both the others, 
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j 1 . . V , .. Jl)ld institutions—a regene- 

de^rmg that a renovation avoid ^at 

ration on oc<»Bion-wa8 thCT^ies would invito and 

tho Whige permit While 

parties were ^ yet essentmlly t j j 

had much to lose, those who ¥ “1*^^ 

nmpire parly, disljked hj 144^^^ 

mterpo^ in times of crisis, andV ^ ^ j 

the credit acquired in such seai v ® j.i. 

- . , , ^ j -n A- aJJh was, as usual, the con- 

of indolence and vacillation, btf.. V.. .r ^ ’_ x*' 

stitntion of the three political pi T sage o 

the Eeform Bill, and wLn thechJ?“ titles actn^ly 

took place; but there were olea^S^"*®^ ?;* 

who lerceiVed that the change 1:^“®? I 
. % V J* • ^ I' Oh of the parties them- 

sign of an approaching diBintegfi,>. , ^ i i i 

Y J-* X x‘^ 1 be succeeded by more 

selves; a disintegration which m, • . v . . ^ 

or less fnsion-tlat fusion beiS >nto'd«oto>y to a new 
exhibition of products. The &h%"*‘“’ "°t^‘thstanding 

their new names, were abou^'“PI*“- 

not be annihilated; but they “ transmuted 

that none but the philoso^er 1 

with new members, a new Ian A;,,ti,”®' •’ ®”i. 

whole set of new aims. As mX’^ prevision has 

come true as time has yet allowed k.'S, ® ^ og™ ton 

and fusion have fakei place; ant‘ll 
►ec that a new formation of partie^'i' . ° 
limit of .the .transition .period oiP^\^7J®Xrof1" 


;vn 


future; the other must be laid dtj 
Robert PeeFs - 


accession 


to power ^ecember 1834. 

Here we have the old Eldon ora^®,. ®.K®!w® “S""— 
speaking ‘in the spirit of fear,’ and^K *Jr % ° povver, 
a^ of love, and of a sound min^''^ 8''’“? 

out its truth in a dismal disguisBA^^J^ 
more truth than anybody could nsluY tt“'0- , .^*^® ^® 

have Lord Eldon’s party view of?‘'®,^*"J®i’ 
Wellingtdns and Eodens, and Knafoh’'^*® and Lyndhursts, 

and Whamoliffes and ElIenhorougi’h-iT®™ ** 

the opening of the year 1835: ministers 

certainly have the credit, if that ®’ ° 

indiued to get as much popularity|>|; “’■® 
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refoims as* their predecofc; aud if they do not, at 
present, go to the full leA to which the others were 
goii^, they will at least ml so many important changes 
in Church and State, thathody can guess how far the 
precedents they establish ly lead to changes of a very 
formidable kind hereafter^'hough Lord Eldon could see 
no other reason for Torie#king changes than a hanker¬ 
ing after popularity, we I discern in the facts, and his 
statement of them, the hying of that wasting away of 
parties which ho did not ito see. 

The new Conservative ‘ began with a joke. Some, 
•who could not take the , sily» were very angiy ; but 
most people laughed; a*^ong them, the person mo&t 
nearly concerned—the of Wellington—laughed as 

cheerfully as anybody. Roljert Peel was at Home; it 
must be a fortnight be^ he could arrive ; and nothing 
could bo done about distribution of office in his 
^bsence; so the duke the business of the empire 
upon himself during t^t©rval. This he called not 
deserting his sovereign; d he was as well satisfied with 
himself in this singular^ of getting over the crisis, as 
on all the other occasv^hen he refused to desert his 
sovereign. His devoti^^s such, that for the interval 
ho undertook eight principal, and three sub¬ 

ordinate. * The Irislfl*! it impossible,’ wrote a con¬ 
temporary, ‘ for a msyW>o in two places at once, “ like a 
bird.” The duke fli^is no jokp—he is in five 

places at once. Ah' la3ion» we have a united govern¬ 
ment. The cabinet c(|l ®if8 in the duke’s head, and 
the ministers are ^1 ow niind.’ The angry among the 
Liberals treated ^clo as they would have done 
if the duke had pro4 lo carry on the government 
permanently iiy this^ner. Condemnations passed at 
publio meetinj^ -weP^^nrded to him with emphatic 
assurances th^it the demnation was unanimous; an 
orator here and there t nnt in array all the consequences 
that could ever arise f temporary shift bc^g made 
a precedent; and Lor^nipbell condescended to talk, at 
a publio meeting at pnrgh, of impeaching the multi¬ 
farious minister. At^'l'i®* and at a myriad of jokes, the 
duke laughed, wbilf worked like a clerk froifi day to 
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day, till the welcome sound ^ 

wheels was heard. IjSir X^obert Peri’s cairiago- 

It is a strong proof of the^ 

of the time, that even generftrulence of the party-spirit 
in the vicissitudes of politiciLs-minded men, experienced 
after the lapse of months or yf could not at first—noijjKill 
of Sir Eohert Peel. Everybo&s—appreciate the position 
were many who, during that ^ saw it at last; and there 
and sympathised with him w^-d probation, watched him 
and admiration ; but there we%i daily increasing interest 
difSculties against him, and whd^ too many who turned his 
to the rebuke involved in the Vwero insensible till too late 
nobler, and the brilliant statestjjne temper which became 
masterly, as diflSculties whiefi unship which became more 
encountered pressed upon him J* ho had not voluntarily 
force. His being at Borne proi* ith a daily accnmulating 
cipated being called to office^jf’ i how little he had anti- 
accepting it—his sovereign somile had no option about 
come; and when ho ariived, he ft for him, and he must 
bility of declining a task which tound there was no poss\- 
Unpopular as the Whig ministiAe believed to be hopeless, 
sorvatives were not the better fi had become, the Con- 
tbo cry for reform was growing tr it, but the 
ho could have no hope of gratimjf,ronger overj^ day; and 
own party, as he could not atteiEimg the majority of his 

Bill, or to get back to the old ‘ ’ - 

before him but failure, with discr 
while he would certainly, never 
tion so hard and so hopeless, hp 1 
it w?s to rise under difficulties, 
alacrity under desperate conditioni^nd \to feel the greatest 
One of the desperate condition^. ^ 
form the cabinet which his inte^rajj^was, t^hat he could not 
of the times required. He aiT “ 

Tuesday, the 9th of December, 


g rj to repeal the Eeform 
There was nothing 
n.it](, on every hand ; hut 
,ve\ chosen to fill a posi- 
a\ spirit whose nature 


s and the necessities 
in liondon early on 


king; yot on the next Saturday'*®^, went at once to the 


that he<^would himself he chancel|^thing 'was kno'wn but 
well as first lord of the treasuryof the exchequer, as 
James Graham had declined beings/ Lord Stanley and Sir 
did not accept the ultra-Tory adhei*M of his corps; and ho 
ho fouhd hanging about on his ^ef\^,Ilta of the duke whom 

,fae\ixn. In his ministry 
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are found, naturally, butMnfortunately for its chances, 
four men whose political Jadiness comd never again, be 
counted upon'—Lords Lyimhurst and Eosslyn, Sir James 
Scarlett, now made Lor(l Abinger, and Mr. Alexander 
Baring, afterwards Lord Kshburton. The rest were of 
such politics as to discre A at once all professions of the 
duke and his friends, inHir B. Peers absence, of the 
desire of the government) promote all rational reforms. 
The duke himself went tcMie foreign office; Mr. Goulburn, 
to the*home; Mr. HerriesK) the war; and Lord Aberdeen, 
to the colonial office. |[ir Henry Hardinge was Irish 
•secretary; Lord Whamclffe, lord privy seal; and Lord 
Bosslyn, president of th* council. Lord Lyndhuret was 
on tho woolsack, and L(;riid Abinger became phief-baron. 
Some of the king’s sons-inJaw, who were Whigs, resigned 
their offices in the house! jtild, and were succeeded by Con- 
seiwatives of a very purt^ Water. 

Another of the dospeilte conditions was the state of 
parties in the Commons. From the moment there was a 
rumour of a difficulty between the king and Lord 
Melbourne, the Whigs and Badicah^ in the House began to 
incline towards each other, lest the rofomnSrs of England 
should lose any of the ground they had so hardly gained. 
From the moment it bourne known that Lord Melbourne 
had declined the and the garter, which the poor 

king had the bad tasr^ * to offer as a c;ompensation for 
unreasonable treatmenV/all differences were sunk for the 
season, and the two mrties united as one; so that it 
was believed on every liand that little more than a fourth 
—certainly less than I third—of the existing Hogse of 
Commons wbuld suppirt the new ministry. Though the 
people might not, at jhat juncture, return a much more 
favourable House, thcSr^periment must bo tried. Parlia¬ 
ment was proroguedthe 18th of December; and on 
the 30th it was dissol^^l by proclamation, and a new one 
was convoked, to meetSSn the 10th of Februaiy. 

Before taking the stfr^sc of the country, it was liocessary 
for the minister to puo forth some declamtion of what the 
country had to expeef from him; and this he did in the 
form of an address tomi's Tamworth constituents, avowing 
that he was at the saro© time addressing the whole middle 
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classes of the nation. It observable that while he 
speaks undoubtingly of his cf^Jigation to take office, and 
heartily of his intention to and jwrsevere, there is 
fioarcely an expression in the £[,'^dres8 which indicates hope 
of permanence and success. ^wS tone is cheerfaJ, but no 
one could call it sanguineand, in indicating the 
principles on which he means | '..act, he speaks for himself 
alone, and makes no referenct^^'o a cabinet policy, or to 
administrative co-operatidh in I py way, merely deoJaring, 
in a parenthetical manner, tij^t the sentiments of his 
colleagues are in entire concurivnce with his own. 

First, he declares himself reformer of abuses, and 
points to his own great measures in regard to the 
currency, to criminal law, to jury trial, and other matters, 
in proof of his disposition to remove abuses and facilitate, 
improvements. In the same spirit, he would accept and 
make operative any reform actually accomplished, whether 
he originally approved of it or not: and he would 
therefore accept tue Beform Bill, considering it a ‘ final 
and irrevocable settlement of a great constitutional ques¬ 
tion ;* and he would carry out its intentions, supposing 
those to imply a careful review of old institutions, under¬ 
taken in a friendly spirit, and with a purpose of improve¬ 
ment. Coming down to particulars, he would not interfere 
with the inquiry of the corporation commissioners, of 
w'hich ho had shown his approbation by being voluntarily 
a member of tbe parliamentary committee upon it. Ho 
had voted with government on Lord Althorp’s church-rate 
measure, and was still willing to relieve the Dissenters 
froin< the giievance of paying (fiiuroh-rates, and of a 
celebration of marriage in terms m which they conscien¬ 
tiously objected. He would n^ admit the right of 
Dissenters to admission to the universities; but he would 
recommend an alteration of the < regulations which pre¬ 
vented any of the king's subjects from being on a perfect 
equality with others in respect to any civil privilege. He 
would dot countenance any retrospective inquiry into the 
pension list—filled, as it had been, under circumstances 
that had passed away; but he would advocate more care 
in future in the conferring of pensions. About church 
i-eform m Ireland, again, his mind^’^ vas not changed: he 
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was in favour of the heat tflferibution, be it over so new» 
of ecola4astical property f(MeeclesiaBtioal purposes; but 
he could not sanction its ftplioation to any other than 
strictly ecclesiastical objeoA He wished to see a com¬ 
mutation of tithe in Engl am ; and- with regard to deeper 
matters—the laws which aBvorn the Church—he desired 
time for further thought, j|id opportunity for new light. 
The somewhat depreoatormone of the conclusion of this 
address is striking now, am must have been strongly felt 
by all the many classes of&eaders who thronged to get a 
sight of it on the morniDp of its appearance. enter 
upon the arduous duties assigned to me with the deepest 
>sense of the responsibility they involve, with great distrust 
of my own qualifications for their adequate discharge, 
but at the same time with a Resolution to persevere 
which nothing could inspire but the strong impulse of 
public duty, the consciousness of upright motives, and 
tjje firm belief that the people of this country will so far 
maintain the prerogative of the king as to give to the 
ministers of his choice, not an implicit confidence, but 
a fair trial. 

Such was the text on which the popular comment of the 
elections was to proceed. It was much more liberal than 
the Liberals had expected; but when they looked at the 
group of colleagues behind, they distrusted the minister 
and his manifesto, and set vigorously to work to elect a 
House which should bring all his counsels to nought, and 
frustrate all his efforts. He could not have said that they, 
as Liberals, were wrong; and neither he nor they could 
anticipate how their opposition would rouse his faculties 
and exalt his fame. Tpis address appeared in one paper 
as a mere advertisement, in small type. In another, it 
was conspicuous as the leading article. It was imme¬ 
diately reprinted, throughout the country; and it is 
strange now to see it standing under the heading of 
‘ the ‘rory manifesto.^ If this was its true title, Toryism 
had indeed changed its character, much and rapidly. 

The first reformed parliament had not satisfied its 
constituents : it had done some wrong things, and omitted 
many right ones; but it had had the great virtue of 
being in advance oji^the ill-compacted, desultoi^^, un- 

voL. m. 
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businesslike Whig cabinet.^' It would have done more 
and bettor but for the drag yj the administration, which 
was always put on when th^fe was up'hill work to bo 
attempted. If the same pary(iment had been allowed to 
remain, its great reform partKno longer impeded by the 
Whigs, but aided by them, gr fit things miglit be hoped. 
As it was not to remain it w® ^parted with more respect¬ 
fully and good-humouredly thf>, could have been supposed 
possible three months bcrforc,VDir>der a prevailing sense 
that much allowance must bo s^ade for the disadvantage 
of the reform ministry having ^o soon fallen so far below 
all rational expectation. Eveiything might be hoped 
from the next House of Commons. The first object of 
every class of reformers was clear enough—to depose the 
Conservatives, and reinstate a reforming ministry; and it 
would be perfectly easy to do this by union between the 
Whig and Kadical parties, though, as every one knew, 
there would be more Conservatives returned under ^ 
Peel, than under a Grey ministry. More Conservatives 
were returned, hut the refoimers had still an over¬ 
whelming majority; and from the hour when the 
members assembled, it w'as only a question of time—a 
consideration of sense and temper—when and how Sir 
Pobert Peel should be compelled to retire. The popular 
power being thus clearly able to do what it would, it now 
appears strange that the virulence of the time was what it 
was. The minister seems to have been almost the only 
man who preserved temper and cheerfulness, though his 
position was incomparably the hardest—placed, as he was, 
in tliit hopeless position, without any choice of his own. 
It is not necessary to record the ill-humour of the time by 
anecdotes which would now convey more disgrace than 
the parties deserved ; but it may be said that the kingdom 
was covered with altercation, from the House of Lords, 
where the late ministers spoke with extreme bitterness of 
late events, down to the street-corners and police-courts, 
where foetful men complained of each other, and of the 
police, and the bill-stickers, and all ofSceis concerned in 
all elections. The Conservatives quarrelled among them¬ 
selves quite as virulently as either party with the other. 
The old Tories put out a caricalqre of the search of 
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Tliogones, wlio lights upK Lord Eldon as the onlj’’ 
honest man. The Times lejurdd the party on its slowness 
and apathy ; and other CoiBervative papers denounced all 
compromise with reform, Aw that the opportunity was 
present of putting down tS Papists and the Kadicals hy 
the powers of govemmentMinder the countenance of the 
king. As soon as it wasKlear that the reformers had a 
very largo majority, and <ptien the Times retreated so far 
as to discuss the possibi)(Jity o:^ a coalition between the 
Grey and Peel parties, ,4ho other leading paper, the 
Standard^ intimated that the now parliament would bo 
iinmediately dissolved, in order to afford the people an 
opimrturity of leconsidering their duty, and returning a 
House more agreeable to the other ruling powers. 'I'his 
intimation caused such an outcry about a r eturn of the 
time of the Stuarts, that the paper softened its menace 
immediately; but it could not recall the hint it had 
given to the constituencies to keep up their organisation, 
in readiness for a new election, at any hour. Accusations 
of bribery all round wore profuse, and, on the whole, too 
well deserved; for the occasion was indeed a most critical 
one, when the corrupt, as well as the honourable, felt 
called on to put fortn all their resources. Then, there 
was incessant quarrelling about the waverers, or doubtful 
nieu, who were just sufiBcient to make it difficult to calculate, 
and easy to dispute, what thfe Conservative minority 
would in reality bo. Then, again, it wai? certain that, 
from the losses to the reform party in the English 
boroughs where corporation leform was most wanted, the 
two parties were run so close that any effectual pmia« 
mentary majority must bo yielded by Scotland and 
Ireland; and this gave occasion for a fierce renewed cry 
about Papist supremacy. When the last election returns 
came in, it appeared to the most careful calculators that 
the reformers were secure of a majority of above 130 ; and, 
if all the douhtfuls were given to the ministerial^party, 
the Conservatives would still he in a minority of 82. 
Thus the fate of the new ministry was decided, and 
known to be so, before the premier met parliament— 
known at least by the Liberals, though the premier 
himself appeal's to ha;jgii^gained confidence as time went on, 
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from finding how much refoji' it was praotioablo for bim 
to effect. At a dinner at TUinworth, he intimated that 
the ominous predictions of being unable to carry on 
the government might not, jj<^rhap8, bo necessarily tine: 
parliament might give him a pair trial; and he conld not 
but think that many who wtf classed as reformers held 
views very like his own. 

The reformers, however, fell^that this was no time for a 
comparison of views on an^’particular subjects, hut 
rather an occasion for deciding between opposite principles 
of government in the large. In this there can now he no 
question that they were right; and the more the late 
Whig government had .fallen short of fidelity to reform 
principles, the more important it was now to reassert 
them, and to put aside any minister, be his personal 
merits what they might, and his policy ever so promising, 
who stood forth as the representative of the Tory party 
with a group of Tories at his back. ‘ Public principlc’-j- 
however the words might be ridiculed by the newspapers 
of the day as meaning private interests and jealous 
tempers—did require that the distinction of parties should 
at that crisis he made as conspicuous as possible; and if 
anger, anddisappointment, and jealousy among ministerial 
men on the Whig side did make sad havoc with temper 
and manners, such incidents did not alter the duty of the* 
time. Those reformers who were much of Sir Kobert 
Peel’s mind about many things, and might have supp'orted 
him in a tranqnil organic season, were now hound to set 
him aside if they could, because the first duty of thft 
criti^hl period was to choose decidedly between an un- 
regenerate and a regenerate system of government. 
There was not, therefore, necessarily any spirit of faction 
in the determination of the reformers to begin the cam¬ 
paign hy‘ requiring a speaker of their own party, 
whether or not they had been right hitherto in maintain¬ 
ing Sir Charles Manners Sutton in the chair, it was clear 
that it®would not ho right now. Times were altered; 
and the man was visibly altered by the change in the 
times. He had been unable—as everybody else was 
unable—to resist the temptation to active partisanship; 
and ho was so far less qualified ^ for the chair than 
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fonnerly, even if no ‘ grealjpublio principle’ had become 
involved in the question o^is reappointment. 

Mr. Aberoromby was th|r man on whom the wishes of 
the reformers settled; bum Mr. Abercrombjr objected to 
the nomination, and he rented the honour till nearly the 
last hour. He yielded, ^wever, and immediately left 
to\\Ti; while it was univ^ally known that on the other 
side even Tirgent personal fenvassing was practised. This 
difference, and the inolinaf^on of many quiet or lukewarm 
reformers to have a speaker of such proved qualifications 
as Sir 0. Manners Sutton in so troubled a session as was 
"before them, rendered it doubtful, to the last moment, 
which way the election would turn. There was an ei- 
treraely full House on the critical 19th of February; only 
a few of the doubtfuls and six Tories were absent; almost 
all the rest of the wavcrers and thirty-five reformers voted 
for the ministerial speaker; and yet Mr. Aberoromby was 
-glioson by a majority of ten. The reformers from this 
time knew that the session was theirs, if they were active 
and united. Sir Charles Manners Sutton at once received 
the peerage which his long services truly merited, being 
called to the Upper House by the title of Viscount Can¬ 
terbury. 

On the 24th, the king came down to open parliament in 
•person. His speech declared the rising prosperity of 
manufactures and commerce, but depored the depression 
of agriculture, and recommended to parliament the con¬ 
sideration of reducing the burdens upon land. AVearisome 
as it is to record and to read of the depression of agricul¬ 
ture, almost from year to year, it becomes the more Neces¬ 
sary to do so as we approach the period when a free-trade 
in corn was demanded by a majority of the people. It is 
necessary to see, as we proceed, what the state of things 
was which the opponents of change would have perpetu¬ 
ated—what the good old times were, which they wore 
unwilling to abandon. This year, the farmers’ cry came 
up so piteously that it was echoed in the king’s*speech; 
and it was left for the multitude below to wonder how it 
was tliat there were any farmers in JGngland—so losing a 
business as farming evidently was. Another scries or two 
of farmers had to be iig^poverishcd yet before the withering 
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system of protection was pii. an end to; but every com¬ 
plaint to government, and eviiry mention by the sovereign, 
of agricultural distress, now ’went to remind the thoughtful 
that there must be 6ometh$ig radically wrong in the 
existing system, whatever mi^?t be the difiSoulty of agree¬ 
ing about a better. The kind %lso requested the attention 
of parliament to the tithe que^i ns in Ireland and England; 
to eoclesiastical reform in rm^ard to discipline and the 
administration of justice'; to\he best way of relieving 
Dissenters from a form of the celebration of marriage to 
which they conscientiously objected; to the municipal 
corporation question; to the operations of the ecolesiastioail 
commission; and to the condition of the Church of Scotland. 

The conflict of parties began at once, in the House of 
Lords, about the address. According to Lord Eldon’s 
report, there was a serious dread, some days before, of 
a large majority against ministers, even in the Upper 
House; and the Conservatives made a solemn call upqn 
each other to muster strongly, for the last chance of pre¬ 
serving their dignities and their property, lest their 
children, like those of the French nobility, should be 
doomed to become commoners. The feeble old man was 
himself in his place, almost for the last time. ‘ 1 sat,’ he 
says, ‘ last night in the House of Lords till between twelve 
and one—till all in that House was over. I certainly 
would much rather bave sat by my fireside, quietly, and 
enjoying the ocomforts of conversation.’ But he was 
resolved, as long as he lived, to do his part in saving the 
monarchy. The debate was deformed by much anger and 
mutiial unfairness. In both Houses the reciimination 
was unworthy of so great an occasion—the late ministry 
unreasonably finding fault with the dissolution of parlia¬ 
ment, and with tho Duke of Wellington’s way of conduct¬ 
ing the business of the state during the premier’s return 
from Rome; and the Conservatives unwisely dwelling on 
an anecdote of the time which has never ceased to be 
vividly^emembered. It had actually happened that before 
the king could have sent to the Duke of Wellington, and 
before Lord Melbourne could have officially communicated 
to his colleagues the state of the king’s mind, an ostenta¬ 
tious slatoment appeared in a moming paper—a statement 
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which must Jiave been depved from a cabinet minister, 
and which was universally Attributed to Lord Brougham 
—that Lord Melboumo’s ^Administration was dismissed, 
and that ‘ the queen had dune it all.’ Though the speech 
made no allusion to the change of ministry, and Lord 
Melbourne’s proposed amerl'dment was also silent about it, 
the aneodotage of the crisis formed the chief part of the 
debates on the address in both Houses. The amendments 
insisted on carrying out the principles of reform in regard 
to the projects contemplated by' the late parliament, and 
lamented its unnecessary dissolution before those reforms 
^vere completed. In the Lords’ House, the amendment 
was simply negatived. In tho Commons it was carried 
by a majority of seven. And here, at the outset, the 
premier had to consider what v^as to he done. He took 
time to consider, in order, as he frankly avowed, to guard 
himself against any misleading from mortification, ahd to 

f scertain whether the vote conveyed tho real sense of the 
louse. When satisfied that it did so, he did not oppose 
the amendment of the address; and it was carried up to 
the king, therefore, with tho unusual feature conspicuous 
iti it of the discontent of the Commons with the late 
dissolution of their House. Tho king was sorry, of course, 
that tho Commons did not concur with him in regard to 
that act, and declared that he exercised his prerogatives 
with tho sole view of promoting tho welfare of his people. 

The restlessness of the opposition was iucreased by the 
two majorities they had already obtained; and, through 
one opening or another, inquiries were incessantly con¬ 
veyed to tho minister whether he meant to resign# His 
answer was that the two votes did not convey a declaration 
of want of confidence in the government, and he therefore 
thought it his duty to proceed. Those inquiries naturally 
caused rumours out of doors; and then again, these 
rumours wore reproduced in tho House, to elicit further 
explanations from ministers. On tho 2nd of March, Lord 
John Russell made a statement of twb reports wliich were 
prevalent—that parliament was again to be dis'-olvod, on 
the first ministerial reverse; and that, if this should 
happen beft.)re tho Mutiny Act could be discussed, the 
laaiy was to be kept up, on tho responsibilit)* of the 
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administration, without the "Assent of parliament. That 
Buoh a project should hav^ been imputed to one political 
leader by another, in our day, is a remarkable indication 
of the disturbance of the general mind. Lord John Bussell 
deolared that he should avoid putting the direct question 
ivhether these things were true; but that he intended to 
test the disposition of the cabinet by bringing>fbrward, at 
a time of whi(b he gave notice, the appropriation question, 
and that of municipal reform. The premier’s reply was 
clear and frank. He had never discussed or proposed 
anywhere a speedy dissolution of parliament; but it was 
not his business to place in abeyance, by any declaration 
of his, the royal prerogative of dissolving parliament: and 
this, as he observed, was a fuller reply than Lord Grey 
had given to the -vvel^-remomberod question of Lord 
Wharnoliffe on the same subject. As to the Irish Church 
question, he and his colleagues were anxious that the 
commission should prosecute their labours, as yet onlj’’ 
half-finished; and when they had furnished the requisite 
information, government and the country would see what 
ou^ht to be done—the present government adhering to its 
principle that the propertj’' of the Church ought to bo 
applied only to strictly ecclesiastical purposes, but being 
re^y to amend the distribution of that property, when 
the requisite evidence should be complete. There was no 
objection on the part of the government to any needful 
refom of corpqration abuses; but neither they, nor any¬ 
body else, could declare what such reforms should be till 
the commissioners should have offered their report. As 
for tljp rumour about the maintenance of the army without 
the sanction of parliament, ho had never heard the subject 
pientioned till that night. The same kind of suspicious 
inquiry was made of Lord Aberdeen in the Upper House 
alxmt the carrying out of the Emancipation Act in the 
West Indies, when the colonial secretary declared that no 
one could be more anxious than himself—whose first vote 
had beeijagainst slavery—that the act should be completely 
carried Out; and he had written to Lord Sligo to entreat 
him to remain in his office of governor of Jamaica, and 
complete his work, without any misgiving on account of 
the change of administration at home. 
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Oil the next great subject of ilisoussion, men of all 
parties united on either side. Lord Chandoa proiiosed, 
to the embarrassment of the government which he usually 
Buppoiied, the repeal of the malt-duty—the promise of 
which boon to the fanners was believ^ to have greatly 
influenced the elections. Many Whig and Radical members 
agreed with the premier that such a proposition could not 
b& entertained before the financial condition of the country 
was known; that there was no reason to suppose that the 
surplus in the treasury could meet such a demand; that it 
was not the barley-growers whose distiess now called for 
Attention, as the price of barley had been rising for a 
considerablo periou; and that it was extremely doubtful 
whether the farmers would bo peculiarly benefited by the 
icpeal of the duty. On the division, Mr. Groto and Mr. 
Hume were found voting on opposite sides; and three 
monihers of the late government spoke in support of Sir 
gobert Peel against the motion of his own adherent: the 
strife of party was visible only in the sarcasms thrown 
out in the course of debate; and the majority against the 
repeal of the malt-tax was 168. 

On the next occasion of defeat, the administration had 
little sympathy from any quarter. They had made an 
indefensible appointment to an office of high importance, 
and they had to take tho consequences; and the premier 
among others, not only because his was the firat respon¬ 
sibility in such cases—however his opinion might he 
ovGiTuled in private—but because ho attempted a lament¬ 
able defence in parliament of an appointment which could 
in no view he justified. Early in January, the following 
paragraph appeared in the Times newspaper; ‘We notice, 
mei-ely to discountenance, an absurd report, that Lord 
Londonderry has been, or is to be, named ambassador to 
St. Petersburg. The rumour is a sorry joke.’ It was no 
joke. If all England had been searched for a man whose 
politics were most like those of the Emperor of Russia, 
Lord LondondeiTy might well have been chosenf and he 
was now to be sent to represent the mind of England to 
the Emperor of Russia—now, when the affairs of 'Purkey 
were in a state to require the most accurate representation 
of. the opinion of Great Britain—now, when Poland was 
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commanding the sympathies of the whole world, hut when 
Lord Londonderry was in the habit of speaking decisively 
of the Poles as ‘ the rebellious subjects of the Emperor of 
Bussia;' and when he professed himself a sympathiser 
with Don Carlos and Don Miguel. His lordship’s notions 
about a fair personal interest in public service were also 
too well known throughout the country to dispose the 
people of England to place him again in their service. It 
could never be forgotten-that he had, a few years before, 
brought disgrace upon himself by declaring, in the House 
of Lords, that he had been calumniated and injured by the 
foreign office, and challenging Lord Dudley, then foreign 
secretary, to produce a certain correspondence which would 
explain the case. In the course of explanation it appeared 
that Lord Londonderry had been importunate for a pension, 
in consideration of his diplomatic services; and that the 
calm and moderate Lord Liverpool had written in pencil 
on the haok of the letter, ‘ This is too bad.’ These thin§^, 
before well known, were now repeated in parliament, and 
the portrait of the rank Tory nobleman, with his rashness, 
his obtuseness, his narrowness, his ingenuous conclusions 
that the people and their purses wore created for tho 
benefit of the aristocracy, was held up before the public 
eye in a way infinitely damaging to the administration. 
Sir Bobert reel held up, on the other side, his manliness 
and his military qualifications—qualities which, with some 
other very good ones, nobody denied, but which did not 
constitute him a fitting representative of tho mind of tho 
British nation at tho court of Kussia. The appointment 
was i^t actually made out; hut Sir E. Peel declared him¬ 
self ready to maintain tho nomination. Tho difficulty, 
however, was ended by Lord Londonderry immediately 
withdrawing. Tho debate in the Commons was published 
on Saturday ; and on Monday, the marquis declared, with 
his characteristic manliness, that ho saw it to be impossible 
that he could act with advantage at a foreign court, while 
disownqfil as a representative by any considerable portion 
of the political body at home; and therefore, while scorn¬ 
ing all scoffs and imputations, and heedless of invidious 
censure, he should for the sake of his sovereign decline 
the seivioe proposed. The Whig Lords were anxious to 
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e.xplain that their disapprobation was grounded on the 
speeches he had made in that House, whiw had manifested 
Ills dismay and anger at the expulsion of the Bourbons, his 
rancour against the Foies, and his sympathies with Don 
Miguel and Don Carlos; which state of opinion seemed to 
qualify him rather for the post of Bussian ambassador 
in England than British ambassador in Bussia. The 
ministers were as severely judged by their own party on 
this occasion as by any other.* They had humbled the 
king, and rendered his prerogative ineffective; if it had 
before been true that the sovereign could not practically 
carry out any such appointment without the approbation 
of parliament, express or implied, the truth had not 
been exhibited; and decent appointments had naade all 
easy. In this case, the king had been first misled and 
then humbled; and the Conservatives had little more 
mercy on the ministers than anybody else. 

I In the preceding year. Lord John Bussell had brought 
forward a measure for the relief of Dissenters in regard to 
the marriage ceremony. It was well meant; but the 
Dissenters could not possibly accept it. All proposed 
legislation on this subject, thus far, had been kind in its 
spirit, and earnest in the desire to give relief; but it had 
unconsciously carried an air of condescension—a supposition 
of respective superiority and inferiority not admissible in 
affairs of conscience. No one could be further than Lord 
John Bussell from sympathising in the stiyings of tho 
Eldons and the Wynfords, and others, who could not 
conceive of a Dissenter as a man whoso rights were avS 
precious, and whose conscience was to be as mucin con¬ 
sidered as their own. Nobody could be further than 
Lord John Bnssell from the insolence of asking what 
harm it could do a Dissenter to be blessed in a form of 
words offensive to his religious feelings, as long as he was 
not required himself to repeat?^thoso words. Lord John 
Bussell was disposed to relieve the Dissenter from the pain 
and humiliation of being a party to a religiout service 
which he conscientiously disapproved ; and he proposed to 
open their own chapels freely to the body for the per¬ 
formance of the ceremony of marriage. But he did not 
see, till the rejection of hiS measure by the Dfssenters 
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pointed out the fact to hiio, that it was an infringement of 
religiouB liberty to render the Dissontore dependent on the 
Ohurob for the publication of their banns, and the declara¬ 
tion of that procedure by the clergyman. He did not see 
that it was an encroachment on liberty of conscience to 
permit maniages to be celebrated only in places of 
■worship, thus perpetuating the modem innovation, in¬ 
jurious to many consciences, of absolutely connecting tho 
Oivil contract with the holigious celebration. On these 
grounds, and also because they objected to the necessity of 
affixing the licence in some conspicuous part of their 
chapels, the Dissenters had rejected Lord John Russell^s 
measure of the session of 1834. Many whose occasions 
have not led them to a veiy close study of the application 
of the principles of religious liberty, called them, as usual, 
captious. Others, who, like Lord Holland, know the non¬ 
conformists, and recognised their function in the state, 
received their petitions and statements with respect, ani 
considered them with deference. ‘ Take care,’ said Lord 
Holland to a brother peer, a few years later, on another 
question of Dissenters’ rights—* take care how you concludo 
against the nonconfonnists on any question of religious 
liberty. I have seen more of theni than most men; and I 
never differed from them without finding myself in the 
wrong.* In such a temi)er of honest respect did Sir 
Hobert Peel now look into this case of Dissenters’ marriages. 
He went down to the principle of the matter at once, in 
which he was as well supported by the lawyers in the 
House as by the Dissenters out it. On the principle 
that '-he civil contract is the first consideration before the 
law, and that, even in churches where marriage is regarded 
as a sacrament, the religious ceremony only anses out of 
the civil contract, tho minister now proposed to establish 
at once the broad principle of the validity of marriage by 
purely civil contract. also offered full liberty to all 
denominations of Dissenters to marry in their own chapels. 
It was ^ honourable to tho House of Commons that it 
received this broad measure as it deserved, recognising tho 
truth of its principle. So did the Dissenters also receive 
it; bu^ amidst their satisfaction and gratitude, they did 
not forget their fidelity to their function. They pointed 
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out that even this bill would not establish equality before 
the ]aw for men of differing faiths; i^ still provided one 
method of marriage for Churchmen and another for 
Dissenters, and they required liberty of maiTiage by civil 
contract to be extended to the whole of society. They 
also objected, on their own account, to being dependent on 
the clergy for the registration of their marriages. Lord 
Eldon’s remark on this is: ‘The Dissenters are-pleased, 
but they seem not to disguise that they are not satisfied. 
I take it that the true friends of the Church are neither 
pleased nor satisfied. As to the Dissenters, it is their 
nature not to be satisfied, as I can judge from very long 
experience.’ Those haughty gentlemen, who regarded the 
nonconfonnists as a separate breed, and talked of ‘ their 
nature,’seem never to have asked .themselves whether they 
would themselves ever be ‘ satisfied ’ to be compelled to 
marry nowhere but in a Roman Catholic church, or to 
<\ipend on the Catholic priesthood for the celebration and 
lugistration of their marriages. The minister received 
the representation of the Dissenters with rcs})eot and 
good-will, and saw the force of the objection about the 
registration by the clergy ; or, in case of the civil-contract 
celebration, by a magistrate who was usually a clorgyman^ 
He had it in his mind to bring forward a registration measure 
of large scope; but be could not do everything at once, 
and at present could onlj’ announce it. On going out of 
office, shortly after, be committed the whole business to 
Lord John Russell, by whom that ultimate measure was 
brought forward the next year, which has happily settled 
the marriage question. This ultimate measurcii wa« 
brought in together with one for a registration of births, 
marriages, and deaths; by it, the civil contract becomes 
all that tho state has to do with the celebration of 
marriage; and it is accomplished through the registration 
office, while all persons axe left free to conduct the religions 
celebration of marriage according to their own views. 

During this extraordinary session, the miniate# seemed 
to be inexhaustible—in purposes, in resources, in energy, 
and, it may be added, in temper. By this time, his 
political antagonists had begun to admire; and the 
country was awake. Success and permanence in office 
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were evidently out of the question still; but all that man 
could do tho minister did to lessen the rancour of parties 
by uniting them in good objects. His speech upon the 
malt-tax had manifested great care, knowledge, and in¬ 
dustrious research; and now his introduction of a measure 
for the commutation of tithes impressed his hearers >et 
more with a sense of tl\ese qualities. He hoped to induce 
a pretty general commutation of tithes, by ojGfering facilities 
and inducements to such'a settlement. His antagonists 
believed that none but a compulsory commutation would 
take full effect ^ and many pronounced any settlement at 
all of that question an achievement not to be expected oi 
any statesman whatever. This was no occasion of partj’ 
strife, while it evidently improved the minister’s position. 
He had caused the reapppintment of all tho committees of 
the preceding session, which had for their object the 
investigation into nee^ and abuses; and it was clear to 
all by this time that he had no intention of meddling 
with any questions on which the mind of parliament had 
been declared, and its legislation settled. With regard to 
other matters, as well as education in Ireland, and the 
incipient plan for England and Wales, he declared his 
principle to be to acquiesce in what had been deliberately 
decided on, and to endeavour faithfully to carry out the 
purposes of the legislature. 

Chie of the first acts of the ministry had been to issue a 
commission to inquire into the evils which had arisen 
from the old ecclesiastical arrangements, now outgrown, 
about the territorial divisions, income, and patronage of 
the Cftiurch. Already tho commission were in waiting 
with their report, which was presented on the 19th of 
March. A new arrangement of dioceses was proposed, and 
the erection of two new bishoprics—those of Manchester 
and Ripon; while, on the other hand, the sees of Bangor 
and St. Asaph might be united, and also those of Llandafif 
and Bristol. An equalisation of great church incomes, 
and a fairer distribution of work and salaries, wore also 
proposed. About the same time, the attomoy-goneral 
gave notice of a bill to amend the discipline of tho Church 
of England ; and he also renewed a measure for the 
improvement of the administration of ecclesiastical law, 
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which had been originated under the Duke of Wellington’s 
former ministry, and adof)ted by the Whigs in their act 
of issuing a commission. There was much disputation as 
to which party ought to enjoy the credit of these pro¬ 
ceedings ; for it was not yet clear to all who were in high 
places that a time was come when, by a law of necessity, 
men must make a common stock of statesmanship—must 
unite their wisdom for the general good—and be satisfieil 
with the honour and blessing of having originated, or of 
having carried through, good measures, with all procupable 
assistance from every quarter, without inlisting on that 
glfjry of a more ancient statesmanship, in which the 
people had little or no part—of being responsible for the 
whole conception, preparation, and execution of a new 
act of policy. Our successive ministers and their parties 
were, for a series of years, incessantly complaining of each 
other for taking up and can-ying goqd measures which 
t^*(jy did not originate; but what would they deserve as 
ministers if they avoided taking up and carrying good 
measures because they did not originate them ? Ours am 
not times when men can say : ‘ That is my bit of truth, and 
you shall not have it ’—‘ That is my bit of usefulness, and 
you shall not touch it.’ The truth and the usefulness 
become, under a faithful representative system, as free as 
the light and the air. The real glory is in effectually 
dispensing them—a work in which every political bene¬ 
factor wo have is more or less concerned with some 
predecessor; and if, in the midst of such work, any man’s 
heart is really set upon his duo of praise for bis precise 
share in the suggestion and management, it might be^easy 
to ascertain that precise share. The difficulty would bo 
to make anybody care to know what it was. Amidst the 
prevalence of the charges all round of borrowing or 
stealing political measures, the people are quietly drawing 
their inferences; surely distinguishing the makeshift 
politician who catches at a popular cry, takes in a 
slovenly way what is suggested to him, and OTers it 
without improvement or adaptation, from the true states¬ 
man, who, amidst many mistakes of his opponents, sees 
here and there a good embryo moasuro, reflects up^n and 
expands it, collects all needful knowledge about it, imbues 
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it with originality and life, clothes it with a proper 
organisation, and produces it in "his day of power, acknow- 
lolling whence he derived it, but secretly oonacious that 
but for him it would never have been thus matured. 
Such has been the process, so repeatedly and so con- 
Spiouously of late years, on our platform of government, 
wat inen in high places have begun to understand it like 
the crowd below ; and we hear less complaint with every 
change of government, of a borrowing or stealing of the 
thoughts of rivals; but, during the short Peel administra¬ 
tion of 1835, such complaints were abundant, and very 
bitter. 

This short administration was now approaching its close. 
On the twenty-fourth of March, the minister was outvoted 
about the functions of a committee to inquire into a charge 
of intimidation at the late Chatham election, by an officer 
in command there. On the 26th, another defeat was sus¬ 
tained on the question of the London University charte.'’. 
The grounds of proceeding about this charter had been 
examined by the privy-council; and, during the period of 
Whig government, nothing had \mn done aboUt it; while 
Oxford and Cambridge had petitioned against any permis¬ 
sion to the London University to grant degrees of the 
same denominations as those of the ancient universities— 
not objecting, as they declared, to the grant of a charter, 
or the power of conferring academical honours, but desir¬ 
ing to keep appropriate to themselves the titles of honour 
which should prove that those who bore them belonged to 
the Established Church, and had. graduated at Oxford or 
OambYidge. The motion on the present occasion was for 
an address to the king, beseeching him to grant such a 
charter to the London University as was approved by the 
law-officers of the crown in 1831, and containing no other 
restriction than against conferring degrees in divinity and 
in medicine. The proposers declared, on being questioned, 
that the reason why they brought forward this motion now 
was thft they had no longer the hope which existed in 
the days of a Liberal government, of the admission of 
Dissenters to the old universities; and if such admission 
could pot be obtained, they must seek for justice ip the 
social career by acquiring such privileges as could be had 
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for the one university which was open to them. The 
government amendment was one which did no credit to 
anybody concerned in it, and was, perhaps, the most 
damaging act of Sir Robert Peel’s short term of office. It 
was of an obstructive character which could not be mistaken 
—addressing the king for copies of the memorials pre¬ 
sented against the project of a charter, together with an 
account of the proceedings before the privy-council. This 
was practically a reverting to thd old wrong of considering 
the Dissenters an inferior and disgraced body, and exclud¬ 
ing them from any fair chance in professioflal life; and the 
Wrong was too flagrant for the times, strong as was the 
spirit of bigotry, and the habit of prejudice among the 
classes from which the legislature is selected. The lime 
was come when either the old universities must throw 
their gates wide to Dissenters, or they must abstain from 
interference with that honourable and conscientious body 
--withhold by honour and conscience from winning uni¬ 
versity privileges—in obtaining justice by another mode. 
'I’he government was left in a minority of 136 to 246. The 
king’s roplixto the address Avas gracious ; but for several 
months aftiP' the return of the Whigs to power, nothing 
more was heard of the matter. By the next August, the 
j)reBsure of the government by the council had become such 
as to procure a proposal which was at once accepted by all 
the parties concerned in the university—that a body of 
men of science and scholarship should be incorporated by 
charter in London, for the purpose of examining candi¬ 
dates and conferring degrees iu art^s, medicine, and laws 
on not only students educated in the one college in ques¬ 
tion, but in others in London, now specified, and also some 
in the country to be afterwards recognised. This 8ati.sfiod 
all reasonable persons. The Dissenters desired justice, 
and not a monopoly; and the proposed extension conferred 
dignity, while securing enlarged usefnlnoss. On the 28th 
of November 1836, two charters were granted—one to 
constitute the University of London, hitherto sc#called, 
‘ University College, London,’ for ‘the general advance¬ 
ment of literature and science, by affording to young men 
adequate opportunities of obtaining literary and scientific 
education at a moderate expense ’—the other charter creat- 
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ing the ‘University of London.* The proceeding, how* 
ever, hore the ordinary character of the executive acts of 
the Whigs ; it was imperfect, if not illegal—^the instrument 
hearing the words, without qualification, * during royal 
will and pleasure.’ These words doomed the Charter to 
expire within six months after the death of William IV. 
Queen Victoria, as advised, revoked it, and granted a new 
one on a better tenure, which received the great seal on the 
27th of December 1837. In this charter the object is 
declared to be to hold out the encouragements of the in¬ 
stitution ‘ without any distinction whatsoever ;* a declaration 
Ibo ciear as deeply to discredit an attempt made in the next 
year to introduce, in the form of optional discipline, a test 
which should establish ‘distinctions’ on account of difler- 
ing modes of faith. It*was Dr. Arnold who tried the 
unhappy experiment; and he failed, as the best-in ten tioned 
man must do who attempts to force his personal convic¬ 
tions on a public institution, in opposition to its leading 
principle, and the express terms of its charter. The uni¬ 
versity remains equal in its operations to all, on the broad 
ground of the equal rights of all, without feaMbr favour, 
to libei*ty of opinion. ” 

To return to tho last nights of the Peel adminisiration. 
There was a recurrence of party conflict at every prac¬ 
ticable interval—the opposition leaders reproaching Sir 
B. Peel with perilling the prerogatives of the crown, and 
troubling the course of legislation, by attempting to govern 
without a majority in tho Commons; and Sir It. Peel 
inviting a vote of want of confidence as a ground, and as 
the ofHy ground, on which he would bo willing to retire 
before having laid all his moasuree before the ITouso. 
Lord John Bussell replied that such a vote could not be 
called for before the production of the ministerial measures, 
without subjecting the opposition to the charge of unfair¬ 
ness ; the obvious reply to which was, that if the opposi¬ 
tion intended to wait for tho ministerial measures before 
voting ^^ant of confidence, they ought to abstain from 
invidious remark and construction in the meantime. The 
opposition—those among them who were not leaders— 
acknowledged the tnith of this, but gave an intimation 
that the opposition would choose their own time. After 
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two or three weeks of such antagonism as this, the WHgs 
chose their opportunity. Their topic was the appropria¬ 
tion question ; their time, the 30th of March. 

On tlie 2nd of March, Lord John Russell had intimated 
that he should bring forward the whole subject of the 
Irish Church in the latter part of the month, in order to 
test the position of tlie ministry with regard to the 
country. Ho waited till then for the reports of the com¬ 
mission. A fortnight later, he had doubts of receiTing the 
reports, and declared them not necessary tc^his argument, 
but desirable for the satisfaction of members. On the 
IBth, ho suggested that it would be well to wait for a 
partial report, which would soon he in the hands of 
members; on the 19th, he fixed his motion, with notice 
of a call of the House, for the 30th ; and on the 20th, he 
foimally relinquished every kind of demand of reports, 
because none would be ready, and he must proceed with- 
o.«t them. The 30th, now, was to be the great day of 
assertion of the distinctive principle of the Whig govern- 
ment, which was to serve as a test of the power of tho 
existing a(^inistration, and as the instrument of their 
overthrow—the distinctive principle at that period, but 
not for long; for it was dropped presently afttir tho return 
of the Whigs to power, and has never been heard of from 
them since. The conflict now under notice cannot be 
judged of without tho retrospective light cast on it by this 
fact. 

There had been an introductory debate on the ministerial 
resolutions which proposed to convert Irish tithe into a 
rent-charge, redeemable under such conditions as sliBuld 
secure the redemption; and in this debate the opposition 
were divided—some objecting to the measure, and others 
complaining tliat it was a mere reproduction of tho last 
Whig measure on tho same subject; some desiring to pro¬ 
ceed, and others thinking it essential to have the decision 
of tlie House on the appropriation question first. In con¬ 
sequence of these diftercnces, the ministers carried their 
resolution. On the 30th, Lord John Russell repeated his 
proposition that the House should resolve itself into a 
committee for tho purpose of considering the state af the 
Irish Church, with a view to applying any surplus left 
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over from spiritual objects to tho education of the people 
at large, without distinction of religious persuasion. He 
declared himself friendly to the principle of an establish- 
xaent ; adopted the ground of utility laid dovm by Paley ; 
show^ that the Irish Church did not fulfil the condition, 
and must therefore be reformed; that, in this case, 
reform involved reduction, and a reduction involved a 
surplus; and that, as to the application of this surplus, 
no distinct line of religious appropriation could be drawn 
between making additions to the incomes of individual 
clergymen, and developing the mental and moral capacities 
of the inhabitants of the country. It was necessary to 
advert to the difficulty which the opposition leaders found 
themselves in through the delay of the commissioners’ 
report. Last year, they had voted down the appropriation 
question, on tho ground that the requisite information 
could bo obtained only by the inquiry of the commissioners, 
and yet they were now bringing up the question again, 
without waiting for tho results of the inquiry. The facts 
on which the question was based wore indeed patent 
enough ; and so had they been the year before, and cvei’y 
year of the century ; but Lord J. Kussell rested his excuse 
for his inconsistency on the broad declaration of the 
premier, that under no circumstances would he consent to 
the appropriation of ecclesiastical funds to any but strictl}' 
ecclesiastical purposes. Such a declaration, prior to the 
reception of the reports, justified the opposition, in their 
own opinion, in declanng their principle in a manner 
equally broad. Another consideration, adverse to delay, 
wa8,*lhat it was highly desirable to come to some vote, or 
other decision, which should show whether or not the 
administration enjoyed the confidence of the House. 

Lord Howick’s speech was perhaps the most interesting, 
on the side of the reformers, delivered during the four 
nights of this important debate. He lamented that this 
question was made the test of the stability of tho adminis¬ 
tration,^because he believed that the abrupt overthrow of 
tho ministry would bo extremely disastrous to Ireland, as 
protracting the unsettlement of the tithe question, and 
causing a confusion which no succeeding government could 
remedy. For his own part, he would nave been glad to 
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have been spared the necessity of declaring his views at 
such a juncture ; but, being called upon to avow his 
opinion on the one side or the other, he was compelled to 
declare himself in favour of the principle of appropriation ; 
and this ho did in the most thorough and manly manner. 
vSir Robert Peel’s speech was what might have been expected 
from the training of his life, though far from what could 
be desired from the prime-minister of the empire. He 
dwelt upon the compact with the Church in the Act of 
Union with Ireland; admitted that there were circum¬ 
stances under which all compacts must be*brokon, as there 
Vere circumstances under which constitutions themselves 
must ho dissolved ; but he insisted on proof to demonstra¬ 
tion that such moral sacrifices were inevitable before they 
could be deliberated upon; ho denied that any proof of the 
kind had been offered in the present case, and declared his 
disbelief that any such could bo produced. Ho insisted 
^hat before any convulsive proceeding could l)e honestly 
])ropoBed, the innovators should be prepared with a com¬ 
prehensive and complete now policy to supersede llio 
t‘xisting compact; he was justified in asserting, after 
repeated challenges to his opponents, that no such scheme 
was prepared; and therefore, though he might be com¬ 
pelled to succumb to an adverse vote, he should ever 
condemn the procedure of procuring that vote at the 
expense of the Irish Church, rather than by means of a 
direct motion of want of confidence in the government. 
He believed that, on this question, the House was not an 
expression of national opinion; he believed that his view 
was that of the largo majority of the people; and heokhere- 
fore felt strong to meet the decision that might ensue from 
his adherence to his view of duty to the Irish Church. 
The whole speech proceeded on the assumption that the 
motion involved the virtual overthrow of the Irish Church 
and a consequent convulsion; an assumption which the 
reformers reasonably denied; but an analysis of the 
division seems to show that, with regard to th€^state of 
national opinion, the minister was right. Sound as was 
the appropriation principle, in the view of the soundest 
thinkers of the time, it was not one which interested the 
general mind ; and it was not long before the Whig leaders 
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had to maka bitter complaints of the indifference of the 
people to it. It is much to bo wished that the continued 
existence of the Peel administration of 1835 had been put 
upon some other issue. The resolutions in favour of 
appropriation, proposed by Lord J. Russell, wore carried 
by the Scotch and Irish members; the English leaving 
the motion in a minority of nine. Of the Scotch member^'. 
32 wore in favour of it, and 17 against it. Of the Isfsii 
members, 64 voted with the opposition, and 37 with tho 
government. The majority against ministers was 33, in*a 
House of 611 mbmhers. The division took plaoe at three 
o'clock in the morning of the 3rd of April. 

In committee, Lord J. Russell moved a resolution, that 
no measure on the subject of tithes in Ireland could suc¬ 
ceed which did not embody the appropriation principle; 
and he obtained a majority of 27. This was on the 7th of 
April. On the 8tb, Sir R. Peel announced the lesignation 
of the cabinet. He avowed that it was with great re¬ 
luctance that he retired, because his government, supported 
by tho full confidence of the king, and by great moral 
strength in the country, could, as he and his colleagues 
believed, have speedily settled some public questions, 
especially that of Iiish tithes, which required immediate 
adjustment, but must now be cast adrift. But they con¬ 
sidered that, on the whole, it would bo more hurtful still 
to the public service to continue tho attempt to govern 
the country, unsupported by the confidence of the House 
of Commons; a confidence which, as was»shown by four 
impressive defeats, they did not possess. I’licre was, as 
Sir Rbbert Peel miist have known, no need of protestations 
of personal disinterestedness; for tho whole temper and 
conduct of the minister during the last five raontiis had 
been a consistent silent assertion of right feelings, as well 
as of the most eminent ability. Every one knew that he 
had had no option about undertaking office; and every 
one felt and said that he had failed only because parties^ 
hud beeh, as yet, too strong for him. The opposition had 
gained nothing, during the interval, in general estimation, 
while he had gained as much as was possible in the time. 
At this day, there are many who avow that thick mists of 
prejudice dissolved from before their minds in the courso 
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of these five months; and that they now for the first time 
began to apprehend the character and appreciate the 
powers of Sir Robert Peel—a character so peculiar as to 
i-equiro a long observation to obtain a true view of it; and 
jjowcrs which had not, even yet, fully revealed themselves 
to those who knew him best. 

The cheering of the whole House at the conclusion of 
his speech was long in subsiding. When anything else 
could be heard, Jjord J. Russell 'said that ‘ he did not wish 
to make any comment on what had fallen from the right 
honourable gentleman, except to express iiis opinion that 
the right honourable gentleman had acted entirely in the 
spirit of the constitution.’ 

Now, then, the reformers were to have another trial 
with the king and the country. , 


CHAPTER II. 

Difficulties—The Melbourne Administration—Lord Melbourne—Mr. 
Charles Grant—I.ord John Russell—Irish Adraiuiatration—Two 
Great Questions—Tiio Irish Church—Appropriation Question— 
Church Kates—Surrender of the Appropriation Principle. 

There was an interval of ten days before the king and 
country could fool that there was a government to rely on. 
It was a season of anxious expectation to all; but few 
were aware how man}' and how serious were the ca^isea of 
anxiety. 

The king sent first for Lord CIrey, who declined office, 
but gave his best advice—which was to send for Lord 
Melbourne. Thus, the character of iLe administration 
might certainly be anticipated; but what were they to do? 
By choosing the Irish Church question for the overthrow of 
tl.e Peel administration, the Whigs had pledged tfccmselves 
to carry the appropriation principle into practice without 
delay—even in connection with the pressing affair of the 
tithes; whereas the king was not only understood to be 
opposed to any innovations upon the privilegecf of the 
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Church, but was remembered to have spontaneously and 
eagerly pledged himself to the bishops to resist all such 
innovations. Again, their present victory had been gained 
by means of the Irish members, who might and would 
fairly presume upon tlie fact and who must be specjially 
considered in the impending legislation for Ireland; 
whereas O’Connell had recently been pledging himself, in 
the hearing of all the world, to obtain organic changes of 
the greatest importance; and, in the first place, a reform 
of the House of Lords as sweeping as that of the Commons; 
and, as usual, IVe promised a speedy repeal of tho union. 
Again, the Whigs had not among them any man of very 
eminent ability in statesmanship, while many were suffi¬ 
ciently distinguished for talent to be entitled each to set up 
for himself in regard to the work of his own department. 
In such a case, the absence of any controlling or har¬ 
monising mind—of any mind which could be truly called 
that of a statesman—was fatal to all chance of firm and effe<'- 
tive rule. Thus it appeared to the most thoughtful people 
throughout the country, who, remembering how the last 
Wriig administration had disappointed expectation, con¬ 
sidered the pre.sent prospect to be anything but exhila¬ 
rating. The king could not have forgotten these facts, 
either; nor his alarm at tho promised passage of political 
arms between Lords Hroiigham and Durhani in the wintoi', 
from which, but for the intervention of tho Peel ministry, 
might have arisen a new struggle between the halting 
and the advancing reformers. Such a struggle migbl- 
now probably be expected; for tho whole country was 
awarvthat the radical reform pt^rty must become of im¬ 
portance, btdh as stimulus and support to tho Whigs, wln^ 
were almost powerless without them. It w'as believed to 
be an earnest wish of the king’s that such a conflict of 
liberal parties and leaders should bo avoided; and that 
it whs a jx>sitive stipulation of his that Lord Brougham 
should not return to the wo«)lsaelr. L(jrd Hui-ham’s health 
did not permit of his taking office at home, though it did 
not interfere with his filling a diplomatic function abroad 
So we soon find him in the honouiablo post of ambassadoi 
to Russia. I’he great seal was for some time in commission, 
either irom the difBonlty of finding a chancellor, or from 
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the danger of making an enemy of Lord Brougham, who 
was one of the perplexities of the crisis. It had been 
found impossible to act with him ; but it was dangerous 
and painful to have him for an enemy. If there was any 
alternative besides those, it was not found. He presently 
<3ame out broadly in the character of an enemy; and even 
Lord Melbourne’s good humour and indifference were in- 
Kufhcient to bear up his temper, courage, and spirits, under 
tlio hostility of bis former colleague—unremitting and 
hitter as it was, and protracted from session to session— 
not a little affecting, as we shall see, the*political action 
<*)i' tile time. 

'riie country was aware of this complication of difficulties; 
the king felt it keenly—the now ministers alone seemed 
undismayed by it. It was their way to bo confident; and 
now they were exulting and gay, though the embarrass¬ 
ment of forming themselves into a goyornment was great, 
y, was the 8th of April when Sir R. Peel and the Duke of 
VVelliiigtun announced their rclinquishuiont of office; and 
it was not till the 18th, after repeated adjouriimenls of 
iln* (Vunmons, tliat the new administration was declared 
to ho coraploied. Lord Melbourne was the premier; and in 
n's announcement to the Lords, he spoke of the difficulties 
'? govenuueut as ‘groat and arduous—many, indeed, 
<>i ,i peculiar and severe kind.’ Lord Melbourne, however, 

V If, understood to be more teased than dismayed by diffi- 
(miu.... Ilo felt more than he chose to show; for it was 
liis oh of fault to affect a iioco-eurante character of mind, 
unworthy (ff his sound sense, his actual diligence, and his 
di ititoj'ested love of his country. His patriotisnU took 
t lorm of a love of peace ami quiet for society; and 
dini love of peace and quiet proceeded, in a groat degree, 
0 >ni speculative (diaraeter of his intellect. His views 
o coiuprehensive and too abstract to permit him to 
(levi-cive the importance of particular questions and par- 
lonlar acts, or to engage his sympathies in temporary 
..casions, when other men were, ardent and resolute. He 
was not one who woulil ever stimulate the public mind, or 
('onccntidte its eneigies on prominent ideas or definite 
imterprises. When occa.yions arose, 4io regardei^ them 
with philosophy, with sinceiity, and with much of the 
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ripo wisdom of tho scholar and the gentleman; and if 
compelled to act, he acted with diligence and decision; 
but ne waited for them to arise, and conceived that it was 
his business to do so. He was out of his place as the head 
of a reforming administration, from his inability to 
originate, and his indisposition to guide. In his function 
at the home office, he had done extremely well. His 
benign contempt and philosophical compassion for the 
ignorant herd had made*him a calm and merciful ruler 
of the restless and untoward; while his good sons© and 
sincerity, with •'his love of public tranquillity, had made 
him diligent and watchful in anticipation of disturbance. 
His conduct at the time of the demonstration of tho unions 
on behalf of the Dorsetshire labourens was admirable; and 
ic is understood that this passage of his political life so 
recommended and endeared him to the king as 1o make 
the present transition of power easier than it could other¬ 
wise have been. There had not yet been opportunity f^ 
the world to become fully acquainted with his great and 
fatal fault—^fatal at such a crisis of tho national mind and 
fortunes—his affectation of scepticism and poco-curanteism. 
At a time when earnestness was tho first re(pii8ito in the 
chef oi a reforming administration, the want of it would 
have been a deadly sin; and the affectation of the want 
was a moral offence. Unapt for combination, incapable 
of effective organisation, as his colleagues were, his as¬ 
sumed indolence and indifference went to increase tho 
evil, and may be considered ono of the causes of tlieir 
failure to govern the country well. Ho miglit consider it 
amusing to perj>lex and astonish deputations and single 
applicants by his extraordinary manners during inter¬ 
views ; but his pranks were of more serious consequ(3nce 
than he supposed, at a time when the peoijl© were in 
earnest, and believed that they had a government to which 
they might refer Iheir cause. It was very well for him to 
look philosophically from a window of tho home office 
upon thfe 30,000 unionists who came to intimidate him— 
and some few, as he was aware, with the idea of taking 
his life; but it was a different thing to appear absorbed 
in blowing a feajther, or nursing a sofa-cushion, when 
giving audience almut tho abolition of the punishment of 
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death, or receiving a report on criminal law reform < in 
preparation for the debate of the night. It was a serious 
thing to send for a philosopher, to offer him a pension, and 
begin the interview with the remark that he bought such 
pensions a great humbug. And it did not mend the matter 
that, on one occasion which leaves the deepest blot upon 
his name—one occasion which forms an exception to the 
general kindliness and philosophy of his temper and de¬ 
meanour—he showed that he really could and did feel in 
an intensity of party-feeling. In the next reign, he had 
mournful occasion to write two letters to*the mother of 
Eady Flora Hastings; and then he was hard and un- 
gentlemanly, even cruel, to a degree which deprived him 
of that reputation for superiority to emotion for which he 
strove by the affectation of a life. As yet, when he as¬ 
sumed the premiership in 1835, neither his failings nor his 
sterling merits were fully known. He was held in general 
r<^pect and trust, without exciting any high expectation; 
but it was not long afterwards that the good-humoured 
and Bcarooly burlesque chara(;ter of him given by Sydney 
Smith, in his second letter to Archdeacon Singleton, was 
laughingly recognised as a capital likeness. The subject 
and the caricaturist are both gone now, and a solemnity is 
cast over the mirth of the time; but there is enough of 
truth and of serious appreciation in the sketch to make it 
valuable as a permanent illustration. ‘ Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne/ says Sydney Smith, ‘ declared himself quite satisfied 
with the Church as it is; but if the public had any desire 
to alter it, they might do as they pleased. Ho might have 
said the same thing of the monarchy, or of any othkr of 
our institutions; and there is in the declaration a per- 
miasivonoss and good-humour which in public men has 
seldom been exceeded. Carelessness, however, is but a 
poor imitation of genius; and the formation of a wise and 
well-reflected plan of reform conduces more to the lasting 
fame of a minister than that affected contempt of duty 
which every man sees to be mere vanity, and a Vlnity of 
no very high description. But, if the truth must be told, 
our viscount is somewhat of an impostor. Everything 
about him seems to betoken careless desolation; a^y one 
would suppose from his manner that ho was playing at 
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clmok-t^rtliing with human happiness; that he was always 
on the hiiel of pastime ; that he would giggle away the 
great ohartor, and decide by the method of teetotum 
whether milords the bishops should or should not retain 
their seats in the'Hoiige of Lords. All this is the mere 
vanity of surprising, and making us believe that he can 
play with kingdoms as other men can with ninepins. 
Instead of this lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and in¬ 
tellectual felicities, he is nothing more than a sensible 
honest man, who means to do his duty to the sovereign 
and to Ihe country. Instead of being the ignorant man he 
pretends to be, before ho meets the deputation of tallow- 
chandlers in the morning, ho sits up half the night talking 
with Thomas Young about melting and skimming, and 
then, though he has acquired knowledge enough to work 
otf a whole vat of prime Leicester tallow, he pretends next 
morning not to know the difference between a dip and a 
mould. In the same way, when he has been employed «n 
reading acts of parliament, he would persuade you that he 
has been reading Cleghorn on the Beatitudes, or Pickier on 
the Nine Difficult Points. Neither can 1 allow to this 
minister, however ho may bo irritated by the denial, the 
extreme merit of indifference to the consequences of his 
measures. I believe him to be consoiontiouslj' alive to the 
good or evil that he is doing, and that his caution has more 
than once arrested the gigantic projects of the Lycurgus of 
the Lower House. I am sorry to hurt any man’s feelings, 
and to brush away the magnificent fabric of levity and 
gaiety he has reared; but I accuse our minister of honesty 
and^fliligence: I deny that ho is careless or rash; he is 
nothing more than a man of good understanding, and good 
principle, disguised in the eternal and somewhat wcaribomo 
affectation of a political rowe,’ 

There was another poco-curante minister in the cabinet, 
though it might bo felt that one was enough. Mr. Charles 
Grant, afterwards Lord Glonelg, was colonial secretary; 
and e^nts were at hand which made his post as important 
as any in the cabinet. He was regarded with universal 
good-will for his quiet steadiness in the advocacy of 
Uberyl principles; and he was respected as a man of large 
information and clear sagacity. But his indolence was 
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extreme; an indolence which was so thoroughly constitu¬ 
tional as to he inveterate j and he naturally failed in an 
office which requires the powers of more than one man to 
fulfil its duties, be his energy what it may. To make up 
for these lovers of ease, there were half-a-dozen men whose 
activity, in one form or another, nobody could question — 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Lord Howick, Mr. 
Spring Rice, Lord Duncannon, and Mr. Poulett Thomson. 
Ah for Lord Palmerston, ‘ the world was all before him 
where to choose ’ to make England felt and talked about, 
fyr good or for evil. ‘Perfidious Albion* was sure to be 
the w'orld’s topic while he was in power. Lord John 
Kns&oll was now to show—and the nation was truly 
anxious to learn—whether his activity would now be 
measured and sustained under the responsibility of having 
wiested the government out of tho hands of other men, 
.'tnd taken it into tho grasp of himself and his friends, 
i;iKtead of requiring, as before, to be kept up by the 
j)rcssure of deputations, and demands from without. He 
luid to sliow whether he could originate as well as persist, 
and whether his persistence could hold out to the point of 
success. He had to show whether he could keep in check 
his rash courage and self-confidence, loam to abstain from 
prophecy and pledge, perceive that he could be, and often 
w'as mistaken, and leave off making declarations during 
the parliamentary recess which the next session compelled 
him to stultify. Ko one doubted Ids readiness to under¬ 
take : the question was what he could accomplish. No 
one doubted his courage: the qne.stion was of his ultimate 
efficipuc}'. No one doubted his patriotism: the question 
was of its scope and enlightenment. No one doubted his 
cleverness: the question was whether he had enough of 
philosophy, candour, and sustained energy, to raise his 
cleveinesB into statesmanship. No one looked to him for 
originality—for the genius of statesmanship: if he had 
had it, it must have appeared before this time; but of the 
secondary order of statesmanship, the ability which can 
appropriate, and organise, and vivify the floating wisdom 
01 the political world, and make it a ruling power, he 
might yet show himself capable. Ho had jaow a fair»field; 
and that his own expectations were sanguitie Was shown 
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by bis determination to obtain power, and bis exultation 
in having obtained it. Lord Howiok went to the war 
office, wim a high reputation for honesty, diligence, and 
courage/and amir one for ability, to begin with. Mr, 
Spring Bice, smart and good-humoured, but not yet distin¬ 
guished for financial wisdom, became obancellor of the 
exchequer; an appointment which the critical Sydney 
Smith thought somewhat rash, ‘ If,’ said he, * Mr. Spring 
Bice were to go into holy orders, great would be the joy of 
the three per cents.’ But, as was said before, there is no 
knowing what kind of chancellor of the exchequer any 
man will make till he is tried. The merits of Lord 
Duncannon were not fully appreciated till ho went to 
Ireland, some years afterwards; but the fow who now 
took an interest in the management of the woods and 
forests department saw that its work was thoroughly well 
done, with quiet wisdom and strenuous diligence. Mr. 
Poulett Thomson was the only member of tbe governmerJt 
admitted from the radical reform party. He was president 
of the Board of Trade, for which his knowledge and ex¬ 
perience and sound economical principles well fitted him. 
He entered the cabinet on the stipulation that he should 
have perfect freedom in advocating the repeal of the corn- 
laws. Ireland was well treated in the apportionment of 
office. The good-humoured and accomplished Lord 
Mulgrave, afterwards Lord Normanby, with his demon¬ 
strative character and manners, was just the man to engage 
the admiration and good-will of the impressible Irish; 
while the benevolent and chivalrous Lord Morpeth, as 
seoretiary, and the no less chivalrous Drummond, as ui:\^er- 
secretary, with his wisdom, his highly principled diligence, 
and excellent habits of business, took care that the hard 
and serious work of the government of Ireland should be 
duly performed. As the case of Irelalhd was not yet 
understood, and the true and permanent principle of her 
rule had not yet been found, any policy attempted at that 
time coCld be but of temporary effect; and it was but a 
few years before her rulers avowed that their policy—of 
conciliation—was ‘exhausted;’ but, as a preparation for 
a higlv^r system of statesmanship, and a means of getting 
over the transition from a bad old system to an inde- 
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terminate new one, it was true, as was said at the time, 
that Ireland had never been so well governed as during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Mulgrave. As for the rest— 
Lord Lansdowne was president of the council; Lord 
Auckland went to the admiralty; Lord Holland was 
chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster; and Sir J, C. 
Hobhouse was at the head of the India Board. 

The new ministers pledged themselves to two great 
measures as the principal work of the remainder of the 
session—municipal reform, and the settlement of the Irish 
dhurch. The Irish Church question was, at the moment 
and on' principle, the most important of any question of 
the time, not only because it had broken up two ad¬ 
ministrations, but because it involved the principle for 
whose sake the Whigs now possessed theuiselves of office, 
and by whicli, therefore, they were pledged to stand or 
fall. 

On the 26tU of June, Lord Morpeth brought forward 
the ministerial measure. Ho avowed that if the question 
now were whether or not to establish the Protestant 
Cliurcn in Ireland, no sane man would dream of such an 
act. But the Church was there, with all its long pre¬ 
scription, and its implication with the civil polity of the 
empire ; and it was not proposed to touch its foundation, 
or disturb its framework. If it were to endure, however. 


it must be made a less exasperating spectacle than it was 
to the bulk of the people among whom it stood. The 
jQeasnro which he brought forward actually consisted, as 
w^as presently pointed out by the opposition, of two parts; 
though the framers considered the two so intimiillely 
connected that it Avas an act of opposition in itself to 
separate them. The first provided for the conversion of 
tithe into a rent-charge, in much the same way as in the 
last two measure*proposed—the other provided for the 


appropriation of the accruing surplus to the religious and 
moral instruction of all classes of the community, lidthout 
distinction of religious persuasions. After two readings, 
the proposal to go into committee was made on the 21st 
of July, when Sir E. Peel renewed his opposition to the 
second part of the measure, on the two grounds-frthat 
thei\i would bo no surplus; and that, if there were, it 
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would be a breach of faith to the Irish Church to apply 
its fuilds out of its own pale, and for any but strictly 
ecclesiastical purposes. The chancellor of the exchequer 
stated that the House had decided, after long debates, 
that the question of appropriation was connected with the 
concession to the tithe-owners of the £1,<K)0,000 advanced 
to them in preceding years: he conceived that this pre¬ 
cluded the division of the measure into two parts; and ho 
declared the purpose of this partition to be to get rid of 
the appropriation clause—which was undoubtedly true. 
Lord Morpeth warned the legislature of the consequences 
of drawing back from the resolutions recently passed in 
that House. The Irish wore now aware that parliament 
knew of the parishes vacant of Protestants—of the churches 
without flocks—of the incomes paid for no service—of the 
provision for the extension of that Ifrotcstantism which 
was not extending—of the desperate poverty and ignorance 
of the Catholic peasantry wlio had hitherto been call e l 
upon to pay, instead of to benefit by these funds; and 
now that these things wore admitted—now that the prin¬ 
ciple of appropriation had been sanctioned by that House 
—it was too late to recede. On a division, the ministers 
had a majority of 37—the number being made up, not 
only by Irish memboT S, but by a majority of 8 among the 
English and Scotch inomhers. The bill was now safe in 
the Lower House ; and the ministers proceeded to add, in 
committee, a clause providing for tho advance of £50,000, 
from the consolidated fund, in anticipation of tho surplus 
to accrue, for purposes of general education in Ireland. 
The Reason for this was that there was said to bo much 
exasperation in some Irish parishes, where the new 
arrangements were not to take effect during the life of 
the present inouml^ents; and it was believed that the 
safety and tranquillity of these clergydSn would be pro¬ 
moted by a beginning of the educational expenditure 
being made at once. The radical reform members opposed 
the coiteession of the £1,000,000 advanced as a loan; and 
the ministers admitted the encroachment on the intentions 
of the legislature, but pleaded the much more serious evil 
which, would ensue from attempts to recover what was 
irrecoverable. The bill passed the Commons on the 12th 
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of August, and was read a second time in the Lords on 
the 20th. In committee, the Lords struck out all the 
appropriation clauses, by a majority of 97, in a House of 
179. The ministers abandoned the whole bill; and thus 
the matter stood over till the next year. It was a great 
evil, in the existing state of tho Irish Church ; but it was 
felt to be worth enduiing for tho sake of the et'sential 
principle involved in the measure—a principle by which 
not only the Whig administration, but the connection of 
Lngland and Ireland, and the religious liberties' of a 
nation, must ultimately stand or fall. iT, throe years 
later, the Whig administration drew back from their 
obligation to siand or fall by this principle, neither they 
nor any other human power could alter its relation to 
tJjie polirical connection of Ireland, and to the religious 
liberties of a nation. 

The struggle was renewed tho next spring. On the 
‘iWh of April, Lord IMorpoth brought forward the tithe 
lueasiiro, about w'hich tho two parties in both Houses 
would have agreed, if it had stood without tho appropria¬ 
tion provision. This last was not brought forward in 
the oxpre.ss and conspicuous manner of preceding years; 
but Lord Morpeth gave notice that it was involved in¬ 
extricably in the bill. As yet, ministers were evidently 
resolved to stand or fall by it. He was now able to 
declare that there would certainly bo a surplus—ho be¬ 
lieved of nearly <£100,000; but it Mrould not be available 
for a considerable time. Lord Stanley moved an amend¬ 
ment, consisting of a proposal of the tithe measure, with¬ 
out refoTcnco to apx)ropriation. Amidst tho genera# re¬ 
semblance of the debates in successive years, there are 
interesting divergences of topic, and changes of views to 
be noticed. This year, there were three at le{ist that 
were remarkable. * The opposition had cortuinly advanced 
considerably in their estimate of the reforms that were 
essential to the maintenanco of the Irish Church. They 
spoke more fretdy of the disgrace of the S})octacl# of an 
overpaid and an underpaid clergy within the same area; 
they were more earnest about equalisation of incomes, 
and more bold about the prosecution of the nqedfiil 
inquiries. Another most pregnant fact was that Lord 

VOL. HI. p 
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SfAnley complained of the cause of disagreement as not 
practical. "What the government stood out for was a 
mere abstract principle—* a shadow * which they had 
better give up for * the substance * of his plan of details; 
and he implored them to relinquish the pursuit of what 
was so ineffectual—such a mere idea—and unite with 
their opponents in coming to practical business. Often 
as we are compelled to mourn the moral scepticism, the 
destitution of faith, which is prevalent in the political 
world, and which is the just ground of the deep disrepute 
of legislative •assemblies, almost universally, it is not 
often that we meet in Hansard or elsewhere, with so open 
an avowal as this—that principles are ‘ the shadow," and 
arrangements ‘the substance"—that it is not practical 
for the legislature to i»esolve, by clear implication, that 
there is a world of morals above and beyond the law, to 
which mankind must occasionally resort for the regenem- 
tion of their laws. To admit this solemnly and deliber*- 
ately, in full conclave, with a spectacle of murder and 
famine before the eyes, and the curses and groans and 
wailings of a stiffering people filling the air, is an un¬ 
practical thing for a legislature to do, while they might 
be busy in ordering a plan of distribution of money— 
some more here and something less there, tlie suffering 
of the multitude remaining untouched. Ijord Stanley 
was so far from understanding that a principle is the 
most substantial and enduring of realities, that ho evi¬ 
dently thought he was speaking loftily and patriotically 
in making his unphilosophical and degrading appeal. 
He was sure there would be no surplus; and he sup¬ 
posed that settled the matter of the ‘principle’ Being 
unpractical. 

The third noticmble incident was that the debate 
turned, for a little while, upon the important point: 
What is the object of a church establishment—to propagate 
doctrine, or to enlighten the people by instruction and 
training? Sir James Graham thought the former; Lord 
J. Eussell, the latter. It was for tho former object that 
the Protestant < ’hurch was t'slablished in Ireland; and it 
was tq th(3 latter that ministers now desired to overrule 
it. It was truly a controversy for whoso principle any 
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government might be proud to struggle to the death; but* 
till now, no express discussion of the principle of a religious 
establishment seems to have been entered into during the 
debates of the last few years. The historical fact of the 
case in question seems to be that the Church in Ireland 
was established for proselyting purposes ; that these pur¬ 
poses failed; that at the date before us, many were un¬ 
willing to give up the hope of yet converting the Irish to 
Tretestantism, while, on the other hand, those who saw 
the hopelessness of such an aspiration, and who neither 
dared to touch the foundations of the Chufeh in Ireland, 
fior to let her remain as she was, believed that the only 
ehance for Church and nation was in connecting the 
Establishment with largo and beneficent general objects. 
The case might have been simplified, and the strife 
softened, if all parties had spoken out—some admitting 
tlio disappointment of their missionary aims, and others 
tj^knowledging that they wore supplying a wholly new 
foundation for the Church; but no nearer approach to 
such frankness w^as made than by the slight and superficial 
controversy during the present debate. On this occasion, 
the ministerial majority was UO—and the bill passed the 
Commons on the 15th of July. 

The lords again threw out tho appropriation clauses, 
passing the rest of the bill, with slight alterations in 
some clauses regarding stipends. These last gave occa¬ 
sion to Lord J. Kussell, and, as he believed, justification, 
to refuse the amended bill, as sent down, through a broach 
of priviltjge—the liords having interfered with a money 
bill. The question was one dillicnlt of deeision^tho 
question whether this was a breach of privilege or not; 
and tho speaker himself avowed ihe nicety of the point. 
At length, the motion for rejecting the altered bill was 
carried by a majority of 29—and once more, the contro¬ 
versy was adjonniod to another year. 

In tho royal speech, at tho opening of the session of 
1837, wo find a recommendation of the subject o^®tithes, 
among others, to tho attention of parliament; but the 
discu.ssion of tho topic was intercepted by tlio death of 
the king. The argument on the principle of appropriation 
may, however, be observed proceeding, under other terms, 
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throughout the disousBion on the measure of the chancellbr 
of the exchequer for the solution of the question of church- 
rates. The temper of parties interested in church ques¬ 
tions was at this time bitter in the extreme. Lord Lynd- 
hurst had made use of an expression about the Irish 
Catholics, haughty, hard, and unpatriotic, but still by no 
means conveying, when taken with its context, the full 
import which was attributed to it. Ho called the Irish 
Catholics ‘aliens in bloo'd, in language, and in religion.’ 
This language was naturally seized upon by the Irish 
agitators, and •reprobated by tho English liiherals who 
were authenticating, in every possible way, a conciliatory 
policy in Ireland, A striking scene took place in tho 
House of Commons, late one February night, when Lord 
Lyndhurst was seen sitting under the gallery, and Mr. 
Sheil was speaking. On Mr. Sheil’s use of tho woid ‘ alien,’ 
uttered with the strongest emphasis, the cheering from 
the Liberal side of the House broke forth, and continued 
till it rose almost to a confusion of yells. The members 
appear to have had no compassion for a man sitting by to 
hear such reprobation, while prevented from explaining 
and remonstrating. Never was man more abundauUy 
punished for an insolent expression ; and the worst part of 
the punishment must have been the seeing daily, in all 
compauios and in every newspaper, the words assumed to 
mean much more than he had intended thorn to convey,, 
both from tho temper in winch they were quoted, and 
from thoir being separated from his argument. Then 
there was O’ConneU's National Association, threatening 
and t^oastful; then there were the bishops meeting at 
Lambeth, on the first annouriuemont of tho ministerial 
church-rate measure, to prepare a declaration against it 
before it was brought before them as legislators; and there 
were the ministers vehemently resenting this method of 
opposition; and there were legislators anti constituencies 
debating the question of the .exclusion of tho bishops from 
parliant^nt. The times were^indoed bitter and ang?y; and 
the appropriation question hardly likely to fare bettor 
than in preceding years. M 

The chancellor of the cxcmquer showed that something 
must be done to amend the unquiet and disgraceful state 
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of things that existed in relation to the paj'ment of churoh- 
rates. While the rate was voted by the vestries, and the 
vestries wore composed of persons of every variety of faith, 
it was clear that the obtaining of a rate at all depended on 
the agreement of parties who had for a long time been 
disagreeing more and more. If the rate were refused, 
there wei’e no means of obtaining it; and, in point of fact, 
cbuich-rates had ceased in Sheffield since 1818; and in 
Manchester, none had boon levied since the beginning of 
the contest in 1833. It was not for a member of the 
government to give a full report of the "reasons of the 
Jlissentcrs fjr refusing to pay church-rates; and Mr. 
Spring Kice did not attempt it; hut there was nobody in 
the House who was not awaie that ojmlent men, whom 
time and trouble were of more aKJCOunt tlian monov, had 
undergone toil and vexation to a great extent rather than 
pay very small sums for church-rates; and that several 
]»r*rsons of high respectability had gone to prison in the 
cause. Many who paid tithes, without dhputo, though 
miwillingly—paid tithes because the payment, was a 
ciiargo involved in the purchase of their land—refused to 
}>ay chinch rates, having good legal assurance that they 
were not a legal charge, and being conscientiously reluc¬ 
tant to contribute, except under a clear legal obligation, to 
the maintenance of the places and forms of a worship 
which they disapproved. The prop<js<il of the government 
was to place church lands under management which 
should cause them to yield more than at present; and 
from the improved income to pay chuich-rates, and then 
han^ over the surplus to the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
The Church and Conservatism smelt a savour of the 
appropriation principle in this plrin, and they resisted it 
accordingly. They could not say, indeed, that the surplus 
was to be appropriated to other than ecclesiastical purposes; 
but thoj^ complained that it would intercept the Dissenters^ 
money; and declared that tl^ Church was entitled to all 
increase of income from her »wn possessions, amf to the 
Dissenters* contributions ttm Therefore it was that 
fifteen bishops assembled at Mmbeth, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury delivered his p®test against the ministerial 
measure before it had left tne Commons; and the chan- 
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qellor of tlie exchequer carried his measure iu the Lower 
House by a majority of only five. This was a virtual 
defeat, and the ministers dropped the bill, which they had 
put forth as the leading measure of the session. On the 
12th of June, Lord John llussell moved for a committee 
to inquire into the management of church lands, with a 
view to the improvement of their revenues. He declared 
that this had no connection whatever with the principle 
of appropriation; hut the Church and the Conservatives 
believed that i,t had, and they exerted themselves against 
it accordingly. Three dirisions took place on this ooca* 
sion which show the temper of the House on the question 
of Church property. A direct proposal on the part of a 
radical reform member, Mr. Harvey, for the abolition of 
chureh'rates, was voted down by a majority of 431—only 
58 members voting for the motion. Lord J. KusselVs 
motion obtained a majority of 86 in favour of an inquiry 
into the management of church lands. Mr. Goulbum pro¬ 
posed an addition of a pledge from parliament that any 
new funds accruing from improved management should be 
applied to the extension of religious instruction by the 
clergy to the members of the Establislied Church alone; 
and the ministerial majority against the motion was now 
only 26. From this it appeared that the Church w(mld 
accept of any improvement of her own revenuos, but would 
neither forego funds derived from the Dissenters, nor 
extend her expenditure beyond her own members. 

Thus stood the matter wren the elections took place, 
after the death of the king. The Church question was the 
leadiif^ one on the hustings; and, though the appropa-ia- 
tion que.stion was that by which the ministers had turned 
out their predecessors, and by which they were pledged to 
stand or fall, the ministerial majority in parliament was 
sensibly lessened in the new House- The government 
were discouraged accordingly, and they began to draw 
back frw their pledge—no Soubt, from relaxing in their 
sense or being pledged on &ehalf of the appropriation 
principle; and tne result wir'jsoen in the next session, ini 
a vray fatal to their politicalLjonour. 

On tlie 27th of March IMBS, Sir R. Peel inquired of 
liOrd J. Russell what cour® ho meant to pursue with 
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regard to Irish tithe; and whether he intended to bring 
forward the appropriation question again, in accordance 
with the resolutions of 183.5. The reply was that the 
ministers intended to place the tithe question ‘ on aground 
altogether new,’ as it appeared useless and irritating, after 
a conflict of four years, to prolong an argument which 
produced no result. This announcement, unaccompanied 
by any hint now of standing or falling by the great 
principle by which the government had come into office, 
prepared Sir R. Peel and the Church party for, their 
approaching triumph over the honour of their opponents 
—the most mournful of triumphs. The estimate of that 
lion our was already so low that mon of every party in the 
House declared, a few weeks afterwards, that they per¬ 
ceived—some with fear and some with ho{)e—that they 
saw the appropriation principle lurking amidst the ambi¬ 
guities of Lord J. Russell’s new resolutions on the tithe 
(fuestion; ambiguities which wore themselves discreditable 
on an occasion which was professed to bo a decisive one. 

On the Idth of May, Sir Tliomas Acland moved the 
rescinding of the celebrated resolutions of the House, of 
April 1835, in favour of the appropriation question ; and 
then broke out Sir R. Peel’s emotions of triumph. He told 
the whole story: how he offered to carry a tithe measure 
like the present, and was taunted with having derived it 
from the preceding government; how he was compelled to 
retire, because such a moasiiro miLst, on principle, as his 
opponents said, bo conneoted with appropriation clauses; 
how thi.»se opponents staked their political existence on such 
% oqpneotion ; and how they were now proposing tfl»carry 
the tithe measure, after all, without the appropriation; 
introducing it by resolutions so ambiguously worded that 
no one could bo sure of what they meant. The true reply 
would have been that the ministers, finding that they 
could not stand by their piJ[iiciplo, were ready to fall by 
it; that tliey had been mist :en about the interest of the 
public mind in the question [and would accept tie conse¬ 
quences of their mistake; that, having faith in their 
principle, the only thing ipossiblo to them was to 
surrender it. Their actual ly was that their con'^ictions 
on the question were unalter but that they surrendered 
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the prinoiple. Sir Thomafi Aoland’s motion for rescinding 
the memorable resolutions was lost by a majority of only 
19. When tho time arrived for the tithe debate—the 2nd 
of July—-the appropriation question was once more 
brought forward by one who had never wavered upon it, 
nnd who was universally admitted to be, from his early 
action and steady advocacy, the highest authority on the 
subject—Mr. Ward. He, too, told the old story over again; 
and tho efibct was withering upon the reputation of the 
ministers. Iteferring to a pamphlet which, in 1836, had 
foretold that Sir R. Peel must go out upon this question, 
he said: ‘The right honourable baronet adheied to his 
opinions, sacrificed jilaco and power to his opinions, 
and ceased to be a minister; but they must have a new 
edition of the pamphlet to tell them how those who 
rose into power upon tlie right honourable baronet’s fall 
could now adopt his opinions, and make them their rule 
upon this occasion, and do so without the sacrifice (jf 
character and station.’ Tho only minister who offered any 
reply to Mr. Ward was Lord Morpeth; and ho made no 
reference to the main point of the difficulty. He dwelt 
upon the courage and perseverance of ministers in having 
three times asserted their principle, and on their prudence 
and love of peace shown in dropping it now ; but he said 
nothing of any obligation to resign. Mr. Ward’s motion 
was, of course, lost by a largo majority—tho ministers 
themselves voting against it. But his speech was not lost; 
and it has probably not yet fulfilled all its purposes. A 
principle may be trodden down; but it can never be 
extinguished. When the one in question revives, and 
men turn back to the history of the struggle, they Inay 
take warning and guidance from the record. While 
studying it, they will pause 1?pon tho words of another 
highly principled member, Ml-y Grote, who said, in regard 
to this transaction, that it forded melancholy proof of 
the way in which great prii^ples were made subservient 
to party^purposes; and that believed liiMtory would note 
this as one of the most di^editable instances of tergi¬ 
versation on record. The government now evinced 

a moral scepticism equal ^ that of Sir James Graham 
on th^ same subject. Theyppraised their own * wisdom * 
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in not sacrificing tlio substance to the shadow, and their 
devotion to the general good in surrendering a principle 
which was found not to be generally appreciated. 

It is true, the principle was not gojierally appreciated; 
and government was not duly supported in upholding it; 
but not the less for this were the ministers lowered in the 
estimation of the nation at laigo. It might be only the 
thoughtful, and those familiarised with the philosophy of 
society, who saw the whole scope of the controversy, and 
wore interested in it accordingly ; but all could see.—and 
most did see—that the Whig ministry did laot govern the 
people, but was governed by them, and took, not merely 
suggestion and stimulus from the popular will, but 
guidance and control. There was less demonstration of 
disapprobation at the moment than earnest men hoped, 
aud perhaps than the ministers feared; but they never 
recovered a high position in the respect and confidence of 
the country. 

Such is the history of the appropriation question which 
determined the return of the Whigs to power in 1835. 


CHAPTER III. 

Second Groat Question—Municipal Ilcforni—Corporation CommisBion 
—Rise and History of Municipal Institutions—Report of Coinniis- 
siouere—Existing State of Things—Principle of the Case—Defects 
of ±he Reform —Sul'staiKie of the Dili—Tlio Bill in the C<4!hmonB 
—Ill the Lords—it becomes Law. 

On their return to poweiy in April 1836, the Whig 
ministers had, as wo havtlsoen, promised two leading 
measures during the sessi^. We have pursued the 
histo'Ty of one. The other il the large and just measure 
w'hich, next to reform of parAament, is their chie%title to 
honourable remembrance. was during the session of 
1836 that the Municipal RefJIn Bill was carried. 

This measure could not pfiJbedo parliamentary reform ; 
but it was sure to follow it. |tLt oould not precede parlia'* 
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metitaTy reform, bew^ause a large proportion of members 
were sent by the corrupt boroughs, where corporation 
abases were the most flagrant; and to attack those abuses 
was to attack parliamentary corruption itself, in the pre¬ 
sence of the delegates of that corruption. Every borough 
proprietor and delegate would stand up for his own borough 
corporation, aided by others to whom he would render a 
similar service in their hour of need. And the people 
would not have borne to see the most insignificant boroughs 
'—those which had no parliamentary representation— 
called to account and laid under discipline, while tho 
great parliamentary towns were passed over. So it was 
necessary to purge parliament first of the close-borough 
class of members before the corporations could be exposed, 
though the evil of municipal corruption had become well- 
nigh intolerable for a long course of years. It was not 
merely the corruption of the old municipal bodies which 
made their reform a necessary consequence of the regene¬ 
ration of parliament; it was also that the people were 
resolved to possess and use the rights of the franchise 
provided for them by the Beform Bill, hut intercepted by 
the oppressive maladministration of the boroughr c(»rpora- 
tions. The franchise was of little use in a town where 
the corporate officers elected an4 re-eleoted themselves and 
each other for ever, and employed the trust-funds which 
should have healed the sick, and sheltered the old, and 
instructed the young, in bribing a depraved class ot 
electors; where the tovm-clerka were nominated by the 
patrons of boroughs, to countona/nce electoral subserviency, 
and do the dirty work of ven^^olectioneering ; and v^here 
the efforts of honest electors lU'Jght be neutralised through 
the public-houses alone, if t^e were no other way—the 
publicans being dependent fclFtheir licences upon justices 
of the peace, w^o fiad, as a Jlody, no relish whatever fijr 
freedom of parliament. Sue* a state of things could not 
be tolerated by the men wdE had won the Iteform Bill, 
with tire intention of using it; and the authors of the 
Beform Bill were gratefulljgupported by tho majority of 
the middle classes in theii^^rsi movement in 1833, and 
their ^prosecution of the ftterprise on their return to 
power in 1835. 
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The first move was the appointment of a commission 
under the great seal to twenty gentlemen, whose charge 
was ‘ to proceed with the utmost despatch to inquire as to 
the existing state of the municipal corporations in England 
and Wales, and to collect information respecting the 
defects in their constitution: to make inquiry into their 
jurisdiction and powers, and tlie administration of justice, 
and in all other respects; and also into the mode ot 
electing and appointing the members and officers of such 
oorportions, and into the privileges of tlje freemen, and 
Qther members thereof, and into the nature and manage¬ 
ment of the income, revenues, and funds of the said 
corporations.* 

While these twenty gentlemen were about their work, 
pairing off among the districts intb which they had divided 
England and Wales, how busy were many minds! some 
^^"ith dread of exposure and of loss ‘of perquisites ; some 
\fith calculations how best to make their fortunes by 
Claims for compoiisation for offices which they saw would 
be taken from them; some with planning how best to 
evade or mislead the inrpiiries of the commissioners, and 
others how best to stimnlato and aid these inquiries; some 
with the hope of seeing at length a chance allowed for the 
culture of public and pri^te virtue, through the extinc¬ 
tion of borough cormption; others rejoicing to see that 
the principle of centralisation was not to be extended 
beyond institutions where it was absolutely indispensable; 
and many, very many, looking back into history with a 
new interest, whether hopejiil or melancholy, now that the 
time^ had come for an esse|kial modification of an institu¬ 
tion which forms a part o^he body of that history from 
end to end! | 

First, they saw groups cU Romans sitting down here 
and there in the land, an* arranging their own local 
affairs, while living underlthe general law of Rome. 
Then, there were the Saxonslwho, on arriving, fmind the 
town communities fitted, byl^oir niunicifial practice, for 
adaptation to their own nlro general system of self- 
government, which extendi I equally over town and 
country. They put their bl^ough-reeve at the head of 
the town government — by J)opular election — as they 
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placed their shire-reeves over the shires, to collect the 
revenues of the state. And then came the Normans, who 
no longer permitted the boroiigh-reove to he elected by his 
neighbours, but put in his place a bailiff appointed by the 
king, as the shire-reeve was superseded by the vis(^ount. 
Then appears in the history, the way of escape from the 
oppressions of the bailiff found by the citizens; the offer 
to the king of a larger sum, to bo transmitted direct to 
his exchequer, than could be collected by the bailiff, who, 
besides, absc^rbed some by the way; and next, there is the 
ready acceptance of these tcT-rns, and the grant of a long 
succession of charters, granting tho boroughs to the 
burgesses in fee-farm ; that is, to bo tlioir own, as long as 
they should punctually pay to the royal exchequer the 
crown-rent agreed upon. And hero, when the relieved 
inhabitants were returning to ,,their habits of municipal 
freedom, does tho familiar name of mayor first prt^sent 
itself. The Saxon townsmen had no cause to love tk3 
title of bailiff; and they took, instead, the Norman name 
which signified the chief municipal officer of a town. At 
this time, tho burgesses or townsmen were those who had 
a settled abode in the town, w^ero members of some one 
trade-company, and shared in tho liberties and free 
customs of the town. This ras, in fact, a household 
qualification, distinguishing t citizens from temporary 
lesidents—for trade or other p irposes—who neither paid 
taxes nor enjoyed the privileges bf citizenship. The means 
of obtaining tho franchise see: ‘ to have arisen simply out 
of the conveniences of the casef^ A man’s settled rosidouoo 
was most easily ascertained through the circumstanc^is of 
his birth, apprenticeship, ai^' marriage. A man who 
obtained trading advantages l^a settlement in a particular 
town would gladly obtain cffjzenship by purchase. As 
for obtaining the freedom otany borough through tho 
gift of the inhabitants, it J/as obviously a substantial 
advantage in those days, at well as the honour that it 
is, by ILaditional associatit s, in ours. In the time of 
Edward III., we find an ai iiorisation of the residence in 
towns of men who were free of the borough—the 
cHizei^p being empowered ^ lake them contribute to the 
public expenditure; and hei le it is easily seen how those 
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guilds or trade-companies became important, which verified 
the position and rights of every resident within the town- 
walls, and were the settled method of access to the privileges 
of citizenship. VVe can see these men and times with the 
mind’s eye : the great middle class, of which history has 
told so little, busy within their to-wms—busy about their 
private affairs, their manufactures, and their commerce— 
busy about their local atfairs, their magistracy, their 
criminals, the defences of their walls, and the amount and 
management of their funds; and all idle and indifferent 
about those wars, those stiuggles amon^ piinces’ and 
iVjhlos, of which history te3lls so much. The chroniclci’S 
of the time saw the great movements of the country—the 
march of armies, the gatherings of the great barons and 
their retainers, and the exterminating conflicts on noted 
fields of battle; but they knew little of the conclaves of 
townsmen within their wAls, to tako pleasures of defence 
.gainst the threats and e^metions of neighbouring nobles, 
for the protection of their cv(;r-expanding commerce, and 
for the choice of their annual delegate—their mayor — 
who was to ho answerable to the king for the payment of 
the duties to the crown. ^In course of time, the citizens 
obtained release from the||eces.'<ity of sending their chief- 
magistrate to London, an9 had permission by charter to 
take the oaths of their o^^ officers, or to tender them to 
the constable of the nearlst royal castle. Thus far, the 
functions of the town m^istr.my were executive only. 
The making of local laweiwaH a separate afi'air, and had 
been managed by generatasi^mblies, weekly or other, 
which **agreed upon rogul^ions binding upon all» As 
num1)ers increased, and trjle extended, this became in¬ 
convenient ; and a represo\ iativo system grew up; and 
with it a distinction of cla| las, which originated a town 
aristocracy, and the dangi^f—which became an abuse, 
increasing from century t4 century—of that mutual 
election and self-election wlilph ripened into onr modern 
and intolerable grievance of c|pso corporations. Iii Henry 
III.’s reign, an attempt was i^Vlo in Ijondon by ‘the ftiore 
discreet of the city ’ to elect J Iniayor in opposition to the 
popular voice; but the citizen /met at St. Paul’s Cross, and 
showed that the innovators w! fro loss ‘ discreet ’ than they 
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had thotight themselyes. The discreet of the city wero 
happily defeated in their aim. Among the charters of 
Henry VII., there is one establjiehing a s^f-elective council 
of aldermen in Bristol. the great contest — tho 

greatest recorded in the hishiry of English municipal 
institutions—took place after the Reformation, wnen 
the question of a parliamenti disposed in favour of a 
Oatholio or Protestant occupant of the throne became all- 
important to government. Then it rested with the 
sheriff to declare which wero parliamentary and which 
non-parliamentary boroughs. The parliamentary could 
not be put down, but less important ones might bo raised 
up; and in the three reigns succeeding Henry VlII.’s, w'o 
find sixty-three places sending membei*s to parliament 
which were before, or of late, unrepresented. There was 
little or no enlargement of popular freedom in this pro¬ 
ceeding ; for the crown took canfe that the accession should 
tell in its own favour. It ass^tmod tho right of giving; 
governing charters, by which' it controlled . municipal 
operations; most of the now order of charters giving to 
small councils—of express royal appointment, and indis¬ 
soluble self-elective powers—tb^ijirivilege of local govei n- 
ment, and even, in many cases, (| election of parliamentary 
representatives. a 

Hence was derived the pemu ions power of the Stuarts; 
and from this period we ma;; date tho subjugation of 
British political independence ' The royal and aristo¬ 
cratic power over the commo nalty was not overthrown 
even by the Revolution; ^foiif^subsequent charters were 
framed upon the model of tbbse of the Charlefeos and 
Jameses; and, as tho corpora ii(on commissioners telf us 
in their report, ‘ the charter»a'»f George 111. do not ditfer 
in this respect from those gtt^ted in the worst period of 
the history of those boroughs. W 

To those who felt, as well 'M said, that the welfare of a 
nation depends on its public [^.nd private virtue, who Saw 
that tho%private vice of a co^^munity was found to be in 
substantial accordance with^ots municipal corruption, and 
who looked back through ti 1 avenue of history so as to 
perceive how low our pooplqo?^ad sunk from the municipal 
freedom and purity of longp preceding ages, it was con- 
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solatory to read the bold exposure of the csase by the oor 
poratiou commissioners, in their report of 1836. From 
this report, two oommi88ion|rs dissented, on grounds which 
had no influonoe on 8ub»quent proceedings; and the 
following statement boars tie signatures of sixteen: * Hven 
where these institutions exit in their least imperfect form, 
and are most rightfully administered, they are inadequate 
to the wants of the present state of society. In their 
actual conditioii, where not productive of evil, they exist, 
in a great raajoiity of instances, for no purpose of general 
utility. The perversion of municipal institutions to 
political ends has occasioned the sacrifice of local interests 
to party purposes, which have been frequently pursued 
through the corruption anc?^emoralisation of the electoral 
bodies. In conclusion, repoxt to your majesty that 
there piovails among the ijihabitants of a great majority 
of the incorporated town* a general, ond, in our opinion, 
ad just dissatisfaction wi till their municipal institutions, a 
distrust of the self-eleclpd municipal councils, whose 
puwers are subjected to njpopnlar control, and whoso acts 
and proceedings, being Jlecret, are unchecked by the 
influence of public opinif\—a distrust of the municipal 
magistracy, tainting with |spicion the local administration 
of justice, and often acco||ipanied with contempt of tho 
persons by whom the lawjjis administered—a discontent 
under tlie burdens of 1 oca? j> taxation, while revenues that 
ought fo bo applied for tho .public advantage are diverted 
from their legitimate Use,- jand are sometimes wastefully 
bestowed for the benefit of individuals, sometimes squan¬ 
dered for purposes injnriou \to tho character and morals 
of tne people. We there!; \’e feel it to be our duty to 
represent to your majesty ^hat the existing municipal 
corporations of England aj j. Wales neither possess nor 
deserve tho confidence an4j respect of your majesty’s 
subjects; and that a thoroi^h reform must he effected 
before they can become, whatji^we humbly submit to your 
majesty they ought to bo, usdVul-and efficient instfuments 
of local govommont.’ t \ 

It is evident at a glance t| y a thorough reform must 
meet with a vehement opposi!^ pn. The ineiins of getting 
up such opposition lay mainly |n tho hands of thoso whoso 
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oomiptioil was to be exposed, Iwid wliose gains wei’e to be 
aboUimed. In the worst tovs^s, there was the strongest 
body of corrupt or bigoted oincials who held the worst 
portion of the inhabitants undiv their oonfe'ol, while those 
who* most desired reform werejlprecisely those who were 
least in a position to make thet selves heard. The noble- 
minded operative who hati refused £50 for his vote was 
borne down by the noisy, tipsy freeman, whose ‘loyalty" 
was very profitable to him. The benevolent and pains¬ 
taking quiet ci/;izen who strongly suspected that the funds 
of an orphan girls’ school weht to support a brothel, or 
who could never obtain admission to a charity trust 
because it was supposed that Iv ".would remonstrate against 
the frequent banquets at the^&xponso of the trust—the 
peaceable Dissenter who"found^’*iimself put aside in times 
of public danger, because the ?oyal corporation charged 
him with wishing to’ bum do\ ’n the cathedral—^the un¬ 
exceptionable tradesman, who fc \nd himself cut out by ttfe 
idle and unskilful, because they ^d corporation connection 
—such men as these had no cVia of being heard against 
the sharp and unscrupulous la‘ yers, the pompous aider- 
men, the rabble of venal voteri ‘Iwid the compact body of 
town-contractors, who olamourt as for life, for the main¬ 
tenance of things as they w<; -e. Then there were the 
thoughtless and ignorant wh(; loved the city shows— 
the mayor’s feast, the olectioi - prooessious, the fun and 
riot of the ward-elections—th» antique pageantry of some 
old towns, with their grim drarf^n carried about the streets, 
and the prancing St. Georgejfind the Whifflers in pink 
and Iftue, with their wooden s\^^rds; an antique pago^ntry 
which wiser people than then/^^lves would be sorry to see 
no more. And again, there the anxious Conservatives 
and the positive old Tories, f^ho believed that the world 
would come to an end if lojrg-standing institutions were 
meddled with. What coulc^the plaints of the sick and 
the aged and the orphan, anp'the indignation of the dis- 
interesiSd, and the protest or*^ the excluded, and the appeal 
of the obscure, do amidst thr^^^uhbuh of desperate wrong¬ 
doers and exasperated hatj ‘ of change? Hitherto they 
conld /lo nothing but compl^^i; but now they might hope, 
and they oould speak. In f Very corporate town sat men 
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sent on purpose to hear all i|at oould he told. Great was 
the#consternation at first ;lnd fiercer grew the threats 
and clamour, every day, frojf the highest to the lowest ot 
those who dreaded chaugef No one can forget what he 
saw of the action of opposmon in any part of that scale. 
At the lowest end were thelisolent and profligate fr^men, 
who earned bread, and til drink in which they rolled 
about the streets, by sellinl their votes, and who would 
never want a market while fee corporate funds remained 
untouched, and the accouLbooks kept ^cret. These 
swaggerers swore to put tbfouke of Cumberland on the 
ttrone if any ministry darra to look into their iresouroea. 
At the end of the soade sat^ in whom was embodied the 
rank old Toryism which vM only waiting to depart with 
him from our social life England. Lord Eldon fitly 
headed the scale of the an#y and the alarmed. * He pro¬ 
tested loudly in private,’ fe learn from a contemporary 
slfetch of him, ‘ with foverih alarm,’ against the measure, 

‘ as leading directly to conusion. Its interference with 
vested rights shocked his ftise of equity even more than 
tile sweeping clauses of tbmReforra Act. To set at nought 
ancient charters as so .mfeybits of decayed parchment, 
and destroy the archives omown-halls, seemed in the eyes 
of the old magistrate, for » many years the guardian of 
corporate rights, a crownini iniquity. Palo as a marble 
statue, and confined to hiJ house in Hamilton Place by 
infirmity, ho would depriate equally the temerity of 
ministers and the madness if the people ; and his vatici¬ 
nations, like the prophet’s nroll, were full to overflowing 
with Jamontation and woe. i^is correspondence, for %om0 
years previously, had borne marks of the troubled gloom 
with which he viewed the wanges gradually darkening 
over all he had loved and v«3rated, till he folt almost a 
stranger to the institutions olfeis native land.’ 

The opposition was inoalcifeble, and might have been 
supposed unmanageable; yet,lo flagrant were the abuses, 
that at last it required less |han half of one sedlion of 
parliament—from June to Soj^mbor—to carry into law 
a thorough reform of tho muniwal institutions of England 
and Wales. ^ • 

The abolition of abuses, flafeant as they might be, was 
VOL. HI. ^ 
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not, however, the moat weihity consideration with the 
ikdvooates of municipal reforS* They had a higher aim 
and hope—^to train the peopl^ self-government^ w^hont 
which parliamentary reform J')uld he little mojra than a 
name. A representative sy&tefci is worse than a despousm 
for a nation which has no iscas to represenWno clear 
conception of its political dnfes, rights and privileges 
no intellect and no conscienci ’ in regard to social affairs. 
The opponents of both parlian hntary and municipal inform 
feared the ignorance and the Ijalf-will of the mass of the 
people; and not without reait n; since the corruption of 
the representation in both disoartments had caused the 
ignorance and aggravated tlL.wcaelf-will which were n(w 
sure to be displayed. The e| x was unquestionable; the 
question was how to deal witniit. Either the people must 
be governed without participa oion from tliemselves that 
is, England must go back into ni despotism : or the people 
must be educated into a capai rtty' lor goyern^n *y 

themselves, through the princi tale of representation. The 
only possible education for pol peical, as for all other raorai 
duty, is by the exercise of th^^duty itsclt. It was high 
time to begin the training »W 3 w; and those who most 
clearly saw the necessity werf *, Jmost thoroughly aware of 
the imperfections which woulie^nimediately appear. They 
knew that the mass of the mJ Jicipal electois would show 
much folly, much ignorance, n| pich sclfislincsB, much anger, 
in the first exercise of now rila%td; they that mnch 
nonsense would be talked inln^j^ie town-councils, and that 
party wrangling would be ^Ujlent at first; and they no 
morl regarded this as an objprqjtion to a roforme«l system 
than they looked to scho0^3lioye for tho discretion and 
steady conscientionsness of P'e Sgeiplined men. They knew 
also that time would do its |^hq,j.i;:, in instructing the raw, 
and giving the wise an^lisinterested their natural 
ascendancy over the violenlPthg^iid the corrupt. They wew 
aware that tliis measure wP tl^ the highest importance to 
the vmno and tho lihe^ttieg of the nation—the most 
necessary preparation for / ^hqt future good—the seed-field 
of hope for the future polL’ deal life of Great Britain} and 

the^gave their efforts cause accordingly, with a 

seriousness and energy wlT they could never have com- 
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ntaiided for tlie raoro ab^itWL q£ abuses of any enormity. 
The gimt virtue of the Rof*,n Bill was its extinction of 
corruption, and its olearing»ii 0 ground for a true repre¬ 
sentation. The Municipal leform Bill had all that merit, 
and, besides, the greater ||)ne of pressing every man’s 
public duty home to him, a^ engaging him in its exercise, 
in his own street, and am:^^ ^ community where every 
face was familiar to hi^* ^fee work was of the liighest 
Older ; its scope was fully ]»oeived by the Whig adminis¬ 
tration ; and it was done bBthem in the most admirable 
inanner that the times andB^^jj. position admitted. Groat 
as were some of their opijlts and achievements during 
the early years oi their jg probable that this reform 

will, in far future centuri® stand out to view above the 
rest as the highest, from ^ vconnsetion with the deepest 
principles of political virti^^^ji^ therefore the most lasting 
system of political libertie® , . 

•The most radical imperption of the scheme, and that 
which must subject it to ^Future reform as sweeping as 
the last, is its protraction M severance of the interests 
of town and country. Thp^omans, as we have seen, con¬ 
ferred their municipal qi«ity-—capacity for civil rights 
through liability to civil duties—prominently on the 
inhabitants of towns, whej alone institutions of citizen¬ 
ship were establislicd by t^m during their occujtation of 
Britain. -1 he feaxon systjin ^as scarcely cognisant of 
towns at all; but when thigaxons came to Britain, they 
found a system existing inijuj towns to which theirs was 
t'asily adapted; and they dll not subvert, it. Diiri ng the 
feud^ ages, all civil rights lerc concentrated in the t#wns; 
so that the very word muui| 3 al is to us applicable only to 
a town system. As civil mi- subsided, agriculture rose 
to the point of supersedim mere territorial dignity; 
and before the great rise « manufactures, it was the 
unquestioned leading intereA of the commonaltv, while 
closely connected with tlieUerritorial dignity of the 
aristocracy. With the rise of nianufactures, a uJv poli¬ 
tical era opened in England, p’or half a century before 
the reign of William IV., tlmmanufacturing population 
had been gaining upon the alicultural, at a perpetually 
increasing rate; and if the c^ntry gentlemen in parlia- 
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ment who opposed the Mun 
stood their own case, they 
some possible inclusion of 
scheme than have opposod a 
evil all round that the nation] 
populations, the urban and 
supposed to be antagonistic 
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pal Reform Bill had under- 
uld rather have striven for 
e rural population in the 
form in the towns. It is an 
should be divided into two 
oe rural, whose interests are 
Joiand the vehement cries of 
r iad pained the oars of the 


agricultural 

to tell that the agrioultu™?.f;>”*®"t‘ ? 

that which was gaining theidj t nl.tinn. 

would luwe been tyastLnofih^®“*"‘‘« 

could have been united und<feO 

reform of to^ government, ^ if 

remained But neitL^ could have effectbd 

they wished .t, nor anykf / f ^ 

this 111 1835, when the mercftl,. . , . v 4 .^ i-u 

would have heou received as to subordinate tho 

country to the towns. So the 

jurisdiction of justices of the j ■»oe of counties dms ons 

if oounties, wfiUe the town ' { >? 

r i »•;. >5 "•I;- "Ibas t£ 

i. • . n JT^l^cfcncultural science and skill 

con^uent improvement off;, « j ^ 

winch may ^th certainty ^ ^ j Jj, 

till they may become capablM*: “^ desiring and requiring for 
themselves a system of-locar^fl®™"'®”* “ 
that obtained by the mentiy ‘“Trf. 
futuieVvemment wiU lifc^f® 

and the capitalists of their i *piultifarious class. 
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iiij W|ion of the measure was one 

The other great imperfefctor, but of pernioioua opera- 
only temporary in its charf s wnen the citizens required 
tion daring the critical yeJ®?. in l^ing to discharge 
every aid, and no hindrio“0 their new rights—the 
their new duties and 6x1®“ pre^rved, and with 

nrivileges of the old frcel"“Ptiou. This was not the 
them a large measure of 1 l>“t an amendment insisted 
work of the administraticlrvation of the parliamentary 

on by the Lords. The property “f Ais depraved body 
#■ . ^ ^ - --sKnent to the ’ntunfvincr n-nera. 


franchise and corporation 
has been the greatest impe 
tion of the measure; but 
and the House of CommoTj 
and privilege of an objec 
dealt with, no new intere^ 
permitted to arise; and tl 
effects of corporate refer 


ent to the phnfying opera* 
was taken by the ministers 
hat, while existing property 
able character were tenderly 
of 8% similar kind should be 
, beneficial as have been the 
from the day that the bill 
avo yet to be realised. 


four: the area in the state 
objects of municipal govern- 
tuericy—the municipal funo- 

included under the bill was 


bioame law, its best rosult^^^» P^s^^cd, is this 
The substance of the m 
The points for review 
occupied by the system— 
mont—the municipal cori 

tionaries. -i , „ 

The number of borougfl}®ti®“ 2,000,000 at that 

178, and the coUcctivo potf* important had a 

time. Of these horoughs ]fe^®“ i;o them ; while the other 

commiajion of the peace asJ“isf io“ on a reproscntation to 
50 might obtain such a ooil“®**> * ™o “oroiigh needs 
the crown, by the town-cl''0 polioo mog>®*>itos- 

the appointment of ono or r®*' **?® ®®*> ® sp®®*®! measure 
Lonibnis not included „,»poli8 i towards which, how- 
being promised for the boroughs, 

over, nothing has yet beonffS^I* ®“^ ^}i®*^ limits were 
93 were parliamentary hoAm BiU- f Im boundaries of 


taken as ^ttled by the ItcfJy T®™ ^i®to, until parlia- 
the remaining 85 stood as Each borouj^h was 

ment should direct an altof-Bw^ool ‘“t® By ®^?™ 
divided into electoral wardsff®^®®^ were leaobM, whn^ 
into 12,10, or fewer, till thefe® bonndaries of the 
needed no division at all. '^cill®i^ to bo returned by 
and the number of town*coi 
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each, were settled after the piping of the act, by barrUters 
appranted for the purpose, 

The objects of municipal ^jvemment were briefly set 
forth in the king’s speech a^ithe close of the session of 
1833, in the sentence which iJsecommends parliament ‘ to 
mature some measures which ceay^^eem best fitted to place 
the internal government of -nrporate cities and towns 
upon a solid foundation, in rej hiect to their finances, their 
judicature, and their police.’ igThe new act loft the old 
objects untouched, for the m4it part, except in regard to 
the administration of justice Vad of charity trusts. The 
adminiNtration of charity truU-funds was now placed in 
the hands of trustees appoin^iSal by the lord chancellor; 
and justice was made more ac^ i,slide, and its functionaries 
more responsible, by vf.riou9 1i',ew provisions. As to the 
aiDpointinent and managomeniv of the constabular 3 ’’, tlie 
paving and lighting-of the to^ns, and other duties of the 
local government, they were dictated, nor local a&is 
interfered udth, by express eniictinent. The thing to bo 
done was to procure a piact jf. amendment by giving a 
true constituency to the town which the local autho¬ 
rities should be elected in a gifcoine manner. 

Hitherto, the functionaries ^ade the constituency, and 
the. constituency in return ap_ jmted the functionaries ; so 
that if a sufficient number o b,corrupt and indolent meu 
could ho got into league, they ould do what they pleased 
with the powers and the fn ippLs of the boroughs. This 
was now amended. The first li^ass considered was that of 
the existing freemen, whose pr tVilege, having been hitherto 
much^-restrioted, was snpposo^^o have been valuable, and 
of proportionate original cost, It was therefore preserved 
to them, their wives and 4 Widows, sons, daughters, and 
apprentices, who were to enj&^f the same privileges in land 
and property, shares in conn# 6n lands and public stock of 
the liorough or corporation,i, as if the now act had'never 
been passed; but henceforv^rd, the debts of the corpora¬ 
tion w4fe to he paid before^vand not after as hitherto, the 
claims of such persons wereiit satisfied. The parliamentary 
franchise was also, as we uo^we said, preserved to the old 
freemen. But the way to ij'Hrther abuse was stopped, not 
only by creating an hone^^qil; constituency which should 
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Bwamp tlie corrupt old oi|K bwt by a provision that no 
rights of borough freedom ®ould henceforth be acquired 
by gift or purchase, or in aw other modes than those now- 
enacted. The act prescrilwS a property qualification, on 
the understood ground thsB the municipal funds are pro¬ 
vided by the propertied cj^ses, who ought therefore to 
have the disposal of' them. ®’he condition of a three years* 
residence was much object« to, by men here and there of 
all parties; but it was boliB^od to be necessary to obviate 
sudden and large creationsBf voters for party purposes— 
an evil of which govorni^Pt had had redent and incon¬ 
venient experience, the of freemen in certain 

towns in JCngiand having six times as many in 1830 
as in the preceding yean If a necessity, however, the 
restriction is a bad neceBty; apd it -will probably be 
repealed when the purificMon of municipal government 
has become assured. 'I’op ^ municipal constituent, a 
i%an must be of full ageB^tust, on the last day of the 
preceding August, have jfccupied premises within the 
borough continuously for three previous years; must 
have been for those threean inhabitant householder 
within seven miles of th»oroiigh; and must have been 
rated to the poor, and hijp paid those and all borough- 
rates during the same thv® years. Such was the con¬ 
stituency ordained by a narrow one, but 

good as far as it goes, and|^^^®rstood to bo so restricted 
on account of previous abups. 

The registration of the ^s>tituency was to he managed 
'by an organisation resembffS that under the Reform Bill, 
with the variations rend(#<i necessary by difference of 
clrc^stances. The overs«® ®f parishes make the lists; 
the town-clerk corrects a™Publishes them; and, since 
the first year, the mayor aj tbe assessors appointed for 
the purpose have revised th^* 

The functionaries of town corporations and their con¬ 
stituents had hitherto borne | strange variety of titles in 
different places. Henceforthpbey. wore everywhete to be 
called ‘the mayor, aldermon|^^^ burgesses.* This body 
was henceforth a constituted j^poration,^ empowered to do 
all legal acts as a body, and as individuals; to sryp and 
be sued by the corporate nj^® J and to transmit their 
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council is Uie great ruling v 

wards elect the councillors, ^5 rate successors. The town 
been said, apportioned afterf ;®^y borough. The 

barristers who visited the number was, as has 

council administers, by its comk^he passing of the act by 
—the constabulary appointnl ii^^ghs for the purpose. The 
lighting; and the body in |niittees, all the local business 
officers, decree the expenditui ^^® paving and 

the leasing of land and bui j^^nolave appoint tlioir own 
power of making bye-laws f ir the borough fund, and 

prcssion of nuisances, and othe ; f > and they have the 
All needful safeguards against prevention and sujh- 

making committees respousibicpbjects of minor legislation, 
the appointment of auditors Wrruption are provided by 
themselves he councillors at ti if to the whole council, by 
lions that all town accounts shiij' accounts, who shall not 
thirds of the council shall be pi;3 time, and by the regula- 
bye-law, and that forty days ijl be published; that two- 
seoretfi^iy of state to object to the passing of ar^ 

disallowance by the sovereignl;^ball be allowed to the 
fur the office of councillor is * 51 '^ bye-law, and procure its 
council go out, and are suppliel d A property qualification 
lat of November. One-third of the 

The mayor is chosen from c^^t)y annual electiou on the 
he must sen^e, or pay a fine 

the public acts of the borougha<uong the councillors; and 
is'for that time and the n(|i/ £ 100 . He presides over 
peace; revises the rcgistratiojvjiuiing his year of office; 
sanct^ns the lists by his year a justice of the 

and is made retuming-offiocAl; with the assessors, and 
parliament. court;, 

The function of alderman occasion of olectioli to 

the new act, into which it 

more, as it appears, from a^somewhat anomalous under 
forms than from any clear y o'® ii^ti^oduced by the Lords, 
alderm^ to do. By their ^clinging to old names and 
and half going out every ^dea of what there was for 
includes one-third of the wh^eiuaining in office six years, 
I'eplenishing the council b;^^reo ye«^B, while their body 
of one-third annually is council, the regulation for 

I^ACw members to the number 
^aside. They are little more 
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than councillors having 
removable at the end of si 
The town-clerk and t 
council. The first has 
deeds and records of the 
tration lists; keep the 
subject to their direction 
for his accounts to the au<| 
them half-yearly. The 
the burgesses on the 1st 
elected in like manner. 

The power was reserve 
justices of the peace as g 
such salaried police-magii 
for; and again, a recorde 
or more in conjunction, 
town or towns desire to 
tfich an appointment, a 
salary. Boroughs havin 
of qiiartex'-sessions of the 
ill powers with similar c 
All church property 
tions was required to be 
ecclesiastical commission 


[cedonco of others, and b^ing 
rears instead of three, 
ksurer are appointed by the 
keep in safety the charter- 
^ough; to make out the regis- 
mtes of the council, and be 
The treasurer is responsible 
)rs, to whom he is to submit 
[itors are annually elected by 
March. The assessors are 


the crown of appointing such 
ment may think proper, also 
tes as the borough may apply 
r a single borough, or for two 
ided the councillors of such 
e a recorder, show cause for 
rove that they can pay his 
‘recorder have separate courts 
cc, such courts being co-equal 
ts for counties, 

the hands of the old corpora- 
Id under the direction of the 
the proceeds to be invested 
in, government 8ecurities,ftnd the annual interest to form 
a part of the borough find. Towns not at that time 
incorporated might obtaiila charter of incorporation by 
petition to the privy-counml. Some of the largest towns 
111 England obtained chartjts by this method within a few 
years after the passing of Ao act. • 

if was on the 6th of ||iine that Lord John Bussell 
introduced the Municipal weform Bill to the House of 
Commons.^ By the cordial ipion of the Whig and Badical 
parties, it was passed rapmly ^nd safely through the 
Lower House. The difficully was with the peers, who 
carried one amendment after another against ministers; 
and among others, a decision to hear counsel tfor the 
existing corporations, which delayed the progress of the 
measure for some time. Thqvppposition was, as might be 
expected, about the rights dfc property—the property of 
poor men, it was insisted, a|d therefore to be the more 
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oarofuUy regarded; and abo 
praotioes and obsevvances. 

a destructive opposition. As^__ 

Ae poor—in the city of NorwS^r tbe rights of property of 
freemen, of whom 315 wore there were 3225 resident 
rated. In Lincoln, nearly fc^jpers; 808 more wci'e not 
were excluded from the corpoi^ic.fifths of the population 
body, three-fourths paid no rd^^Qn. and of the corporate 
20,000 inhabitants, there w4i,s. At Cambiidge, out of 
Ipswich, of 2000 rate-payers,y j oxily llS freemen. At 
corporation. Ih the face of tj|.^j^Iy i37 belonged to the 
to talk of the rights of properv gQ facts, it was a mockery 
bill. As to the ancient practi.) being disregarded by the 
only necessary to look back il^ and observances, it was 
existing state of things was bistory to see that the 
innovation and corruption, and^^ ^ fact a mass of modern 
tion of ancient rights—a re^dfiat the bill was a restora- 
municipal principle. From to the true old 

was so, and that the true old pj^iconviction that the lac^i 
tion or two, work itself clear would, in a genera- 

amendments, the ministers afre]0be mischief of the Lords* 
those amendments ralher than consideration, adopted 
preserved the existing race of the ineasure. Bo they 
out in a few years; lot in the freemen, who must die 
hope that their uselessness and|j iomalous aldermen, in the 
the rotation of the town-counen^fbo evil of breaking in on 
before long; yielded some poin j nQi-g would be ascertained 
and induced the Loids to yield regard to qualification, 
finally passed the bill on the j ^ome of their points ; and 
9th, it became law. jL^b of September. On the 

The passi^ge of the bill ^ 

blow to the high Tory party, ^ severe and unexpected 
on its being rejected by bad confidently reckoned 

from tbe Upper House. Aftei^ Commons when returned 
found that their staff of magiljIl^U that they had done, they 
succeeded by responsible oftt was swept away, to be 

prinoipD of election. TheDcials returned by a genuine 
tbe old system saw with & corrupt ofl&oe holders under 
charity funds which had gij^iismay that the church and 
profit,, were now to be proven them so much power and 
general good, and that boroTj;i administered for ths 

. ^gh property would he henoe- 


|llE PEACE. rB5»ox.V, 

the ovortbrow of ancient 
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forth the property of the Brough, and the police tho ser¬ 
vants of the pnhiic and nS theirs. As Colonel Sihthorp 
expressed it, these exolusiaB privileges were gone ‘ at one 
fell swoop’—as 0'Conn« expressed it, Mag-rag and 
bobtail was swept away.’ Whe rejoicing among the honest 
and enlightened townsmewof the kingdom was.naturally 
great. Yet, perhaps, the® were few, even of the most 
joyous, who did not feel njBe or less regret at some of the 
adjuncts of the change; aBho extinction, for instance, of 
antique municipal observ^Res and shows. 11 was a -great 
thing to see ancient eliBties renovateS, schools and 
asylums rising again, aS coffers filling with money 
restored to the purpose«f the needy. It was a ^oat 
thing to see our country Mntcd over with little republics, 
where the citizens would^piceforth be trained to political 
fcl'ought and public virtuBbut it seemed a pity that the 
city feasts must go—the jBcessions'bo seen no more—the 
gorgeous dresses be laid —the banners be folded up— 
the dragon be shelved, Jpi St. George never allowed to 
wear his armour again mnd the gay runners, in their 
])ink and blue jeikins, ■eir peaked shoos and rosettes, 
and their i'earful wooden Bwds, turned into mere weavers, 
tinmen, and shocmakersB Already, some of us may find 
ourselves discoursing easily to children, as Englishmen 
used to do to wondering ^iiericans, of the sights we once 
saw on great corporation bays; and when wo are dead, a 
future generation may turn over the municipal wardrobes 
belbre their colours are fbed, and cast a glance over the 
mayors’ bills of hire, and Jnsk whether such things could 
lia^jp belonged to commqn«ife in the nineteenth eftitury. 
These things, fioin heiniionce solemn and significant, 
may have become child’s way, of wdiich we of the nine¬ 
teenth century ought to ha^ been ashamed ; yet there are 
perhaps few of us that word^^ot «orry to see thorn go. For 
once, Lord Eldon was not vuthout general sympathy. 
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CHArTEfn IV. 


Eoclesiastioal Commissions—Popular I'^oranoe—Courtenay V 
—Besults of the Commission—Iff 'o.reaidence Act—Aboli 
Sinecurea—Tithe Commutation 
Brougham’s Scheme—Ministerial 9 


Akidst the exilting state of 


Church, its wealth and its in(L^ iciency for the religious 
instruction and guidance of tlC^^people, it was impossible 
for any government to feel orF * u.a 

condition. We find, therf5foie, 


Dolusion 
ition of 


ta-residence Act 

Popular Education—Lord 


.heme. 

[•^ipling with regard to the 


,x;HStime indifference to its 
ith the administrations of 


1835 issuing an ecclesiastical cofciamission, for the purpose 
of inquiring into and *reportin^i,upon the changes which 
might bo effected in regard t^Qhurch territory, income^, 
and patronage, so as to render fc 4 emunoration and labour 
more commensurate with each cElher, to enforce residence, 
and destroy the necessity of plKilralities, by providing for 
all a suflScient revenue. Both ct Atmissions—the oUe issued 
by Sir B. Peel in February, the other by Lord 
Melbourne in June—were publmjj^ly objected to by parties 
within the Church, ranging fJp^jm Dr. Pusey to Sydney 
Smith; while those outside Church, constituting 

nearly half the population hetm^tAon the I^and’s End and 
John o’ Groat’s, ri^arded the p|g|aatter with no great in¬ 
terest, because with little hope.jKpr. Pusey and his Iligh- 
Churcl party denied the right olfU the government to meddle 
with, the distribution of chujfepjjVij offices and funds; Sind 
Sydney Smith, in a series of piejS^lished letters, complained 
or the commission being corliu^ posed chiefly of the high 
dignitaries of the Church, w -p^hose judgment might, he 
thought, have been beneficiall aided by information and 
suggestion from a lower order jjci of clergy, more conversant 
with thf minds and the nee Jeds of the people. Those 
outside the pale of the Estab|iu^ij,iun©ut, knowing that the 
appropriation principle was ryeuot to be named, expected 
little ^om a mei e i edistributici of office and funds, made 

by the highest holders of and income, and to the 
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people at large, the mostftteresting part of the whole^ 
matter was the conspicuoiS fact that the Church was at 
last compelled to underta® its own reform—or what its 
dignitaries conceived to ft so. Startling evidences of 
popular Ignorance and theftindest fanaticism were forcing 
themselves on universal ewntion, just at the time when 
the publication of the Bvenues of the Church was 
prompting the qjiestion nw it was possible that an 
Establishment so rich in l ift , and money could exist beside 
a population in a state oJftich heathen blindnesis. The' 
ecclesiastical commission ft 1831 had dedlared the gross 
revenues of the Establ^pd Church in England and 
Wales to amount to £3,7ft885; and the net revenue to 
£3,490,497. During the ft isuing years of inquiry and 
legislation, men did not rftet that the net revenue of the 
E?igli8h Chur^ amountefeto three millions and a half; 
and while they were waitft^ to see how these funds would 
ko dealt with, events wewcontinually occurring to show 
what ought to be done wft them. 

Without going over agm the sickening record, found in 
the register of almost ejjjlTy 3 'ear, of ignorance and fana¬ 
ticism shown in distuiftnces requiring repression by 
soldiery and punishment ft the law, we may refer to one 
event which seemed to as was said in parliament, 

for the shaming of the Chjpch. Wo find too much besides 
—we find a rector of Lofcington tithing tho wages of a 
poor labourer, named Dotfcworth, and throwiug him into 
jail for tho sum of four shillings and fourponce. We find 
church-rate riots abounding—the panelling of pews broken 
in, and men exchanging Hows in the church with fiets and 
cudgels. We find revival of religion taking place Jiere 
and there—scenes worthy quly of a frantio heathenism*— 
scenes of raving, of hlasphfemons prayer, of panic-struck 
egotism, followed by burial processions to lay in the 
ground the victims of apoplexy or nervous exhaustion. 
We find men selling their wives in the market-places, 
with halters round their nocks—none of the partis having 
the remotest conception of what marriage is in the eye of ^ 
the law or of the Christian religion. We find crowds, in 
such a place as Sheffield, gutting, and repeatedly ^ring, 
the Medical School, through the old prejudices against 
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dis^oiion. But all those ii^: deuts, and many others of 
like uaturo with them, wroufl|: t less on the ptjblic mind, 
to tho shame of the Church, t®.h an event which happened 
in 1$38, almost under the 6had|^w of Canterbury Oath^rul. 
That in such a neighbourhood^'^ large body of the common 
people should believe a lunaiwo to bo tho Messiah, and 
follow him to death through ^tfch a series of observanoes 
as only a lunatic could have is'jjposed, was a shock to the 
clergy, it was believed, and Vi^as certainly a subject of 
painful amazement to the of tho world, which was 
not at all solicitous to keep opinion to itself. From 
the House of Commons to tl^d waysido inn, men were 
asking what the Church was-' r, and what the oloigy 
could bo about, if the populatij i?of a district near Canter¬ 
bury coxdd worship the wound! /in the hands and side of a 
raving lunatic ; see him fire a i tetol at a star, and bring it 
down; believe him invulnerably*, and themselves through 
him; expect to see him sail awaj»r, as he declared he cama^ 
on clouds of glory through the h*;javens; and, when he was 
shot dead, be quite happy in tmt certainty that he would 
rise again in a month. m 

This poor wretch, named Tbi^, had been confined in a 
lunatic asylum for four years,Wand was then delivered 
over to his friends on tho Huppoa?tion of his being harmless. 
Ho then called himself Sir Wi'iliam Courtenay, fancying 
himself a man of high family, |i^ well as large estates—in 
the same breath claiming to be'fthe Messiah, and threaten¬ 
ing hell-fire against all who Jvould not follow him to 
obtain his estates, and get themselves. lie did not 
want ror followers; for, as the people said about his 
knolprledge of the Scriptures, ♦no unnamed person wuld 
stand before Sir William.* He fired a pistol against him¬ 
self, and was not wounded—there being no bullet. He 
put a lighted lucifer-match under a bean-stack, which did 
not bum; and these things were regarded as time miracles 
by his followers. They believed that nothing could hurt 
them wCile following him; and when a mother could not 
^ refuse to recognise the wounds of her son, she comforted 
herself that he was * fighting for his Saviour,’ They 
kissedfcthe madman’s feet, and worshipped him. A woman 
followed him on the last day of his life, wherever he went, 
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•with a pail of water, beca® he had said that if he died 
and if she put water betweBx his Ups, he would rise again 
iu a month,. He administ Jfed the sacrament to his fol¬ 
lowers in bread and watem As he lay dead, his blouse 
waS; torn up, that his foMwers might carry away the 
shreds as relics. The 8»Egest r^uke to the Church, 
however, was at the funiBaL From the fear of attack, 
and rescue of the body, them was a race to the chm chyai d 
—a trial of speed between fte funeral-van and the attend¬ 
ant gigs and carts ; but, fas woree^ the clergyman felt it 
necessary to omit those paK of the buri^-service which 
relate to the resurrection B the dead. Many stolid and 
miserable wretches were »tching the interment from the 
railing—some ghastly froBwounds received in the fight; 
and the clergyman fearedRat aiw promise of a resurrec¬ 
tion would make them fetch for the return of their 
prophet, to reign in the fewdorham estates, float in the 
<douds, and give to each M his trud followers a farm of 
mrty acres. It was long Sefore the clergy of Canterbury 
hoard the last of this. the affair of this madman anS 
his pretensions, ten lives jrere lost in a few moments, and 
many persons were wouifcd. The party of fanatics had 
stroUed about the countrjBbr four days, praying, obtaining 
recruits, and looking fof- the millennium. A farmer, 
whose men had Injcn soducjpd from their work, gave infor¬ 
mation to the police. Th| first constable who presented 
himself was shot, by. Th&n himself, who then look his 
sword, and hacked the bo(^, crying out: ‘ Now am 1 ndt 
your Saviour?’ A partymilitary was brought from 
Canterbury, whose officer, Lieutenant Bennett, de- 
lib^ately shot dead by the same hand. The lunatic 
himself was the next to fall, crying with his last breath: 
‘ I have Jesus in my heart.’ The local jails were filled 
with his followers, who were too ignorant to wonder at 
w'hat they had done, even after* the discovery that their 
loader and companions could bo wounded and die. Some 
were transported for life, or £jr terms, and rest 
imprisoned for different periods. They were now at last 
brought, under such circumstances as these, under the 
care of the Church, by which they should have been 
instructed and guided from their youth up; and at t£e end 
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of a year’s imprisonment sot^ of them signed a paper 
declaratory of their shame akd sorrow' at their impious 
delusion^ and at the aots to wl^oh it had led them. Some 
who could not sign their nai^s, declared the same thine 
among their old neighbours, yery few of the band coulo 
road and write. j 

It was not likely that suchi^vils as were indicated by 
this event would bo reached 1 j- a commission of Church 
dignitaries inquiring into protaerty and income, and un¬ 
practised in dealing with thq popular mind; but, small 
as was the expectation of all parties, the result in eight 
years disappointed even that, fe The number of benefices 
and churches whose incomes 1^1 been augmented by tho 
ecclesiastical commissioners folij jilngland was, in that time 
469 ; and the augmentation miiounted, in tho whole, to 
the sum of £25,779. The chl^rch would certainly not 
save the people or itself in this'way; and it was well that 
other measures were attempted.^. ' c, 

The ecclesiastical commissiorijers were incorporated by 
act of parliament in 1836, their number then consisting of 
thirteen, and including several' members of the govern¬ 
ment. One of their first opers^ns was a rearrangement 
of episcopal secs. Two new wes—those of Eipon and 
Manchester—^wero created; and four of the old ones were 
consolidated into two—Gloucester being united to Bristol, 
and St. Asaph to Bangor. After this, tho chief work of 
t]l>e commissioners was making tho redistribution, whose 
result, after eight years, has been mentioned. It was felt 
by most reasonable people that the less they expected the 
betto^ after hearing that the commissioners did not find 
that any process of redistribution could render the income 
of the bishoprics sufficient for the wants of the bishops— 
the number of bishops being twenty-six, and the amount 
of income nearly £150,000 per annum. Church reformers 
who made such a declaration as this were not the kind of 
reformers who would secure the peasantry of England 
against^ seduction by future maniacs and blasphemers. 
Something more than this must be done. 

In 1838 sn act passed, the object of which was to correct 
the abuse of non-residonoe—to render it impossible hence¬ 
forth for the beneficed clergyman +o be absent, at his own 
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pleasure, from the field of fls duties, while enjoying the 
proceeds of his living. If afllsent for between three months 
and six, for other than pxjtfessional jiurposes, without a 
licence, he must forfeit a«hird of the income from his 
benefice; if between six ana eight months, half the income; 
if twelve months, three-fourths of the income. These re¬ 
quisitions were not now; but they were to be fenced about 
with strong securities. Before granting the licence, the 
bishop must bo satisfied that the intended absentee has 
provided a proper substitute, duly salaried. Other regu¬ 
lations came in with this—methods by wJJich the bishop 
^aii keep himself informed the condition of the parishes 
under the car e of his clergvv^'^idnot only check the tempt¬ 
ing practice of non-roside>;oe, but form some idea of the 
state of the relation betwe«m the pastors and their flocks.. 
This was a great improviimont, not only as securing to 
the flocks the presence of their pastors, but as discourag- 
ijjig the entrance into the service of the Church of men 
who have no taste for its* duties, but come in merely for' 
a maintenance. The condition of residence is as terrible 
or disgusting to such a class of clergy as it is welcome 
to those who are worthy of their function. Great as this^ 
improvement was, much nioro was wanted; and two years, 
after, another considerable step was taken. 

In 1840, an act was passed which made a great sweep 
of abuses, and applied the accruing funds to good purposes. 
] t abolished inany ecclesiastical sinecures, or deprived the 
liolders of their emoluments; it abolished the old self- 
elected deans and chapters, decreeing that deans should be- 
appointed by the crown, and canons by the bishops; it 
autlftiiscd the purchase and suppression of sinecure rec¬ 
tories in private patronage, and the devotion of the proceeds 
to the spiritual wants of the people at hand or elsewhere. 
All the profits arising from those proceedings were to form 
a fund at the disposal of the commissioners, for the supply 
of the most pressing spiritual needs which came to their 
knowledge. There was a good deal of outcry, %)m the 
clergy as well as others, about granting such powers as 
this bill convoyed to such a body of functionaries—placed 
so high aboye the level of popular feeling—as constituted 
the ecclesiastical commission. Pages might bo filled with 

VOL. III. R 
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the remonstrancses, iserious jocose* of Sydney Smith 
upon the occasion; and there^as much truth in the objec¬ 
tions which he made; but it was so great a thing to get 
rid of BO much scandal, to swoop away so much abuse, and 
administer a stem rebuke to the sinecurists of the Church 
and their patrons, that the act was, on the whole, regarded 
as the most considerable advance yet made by the com¬ 
mission towards a reform of the Church. As far as it went, 
it was a clearing of tho ground. But this, after all, was 
a small matter; and more must bo done. 

The Tithe ^Commutation Act, for England and Wales, 
which passed in 1837, was a great promoter of peace and 
good-will I)etween tho Church and the people at large. 
From year to J^ear, the irritation on both sides on the sub¬ 
ject of tithes had become more and more intolerable ; and, as 
wo have seen, in one place a peasant was shooting his 
I’ector, and in another, a rector was tithing tho jjeasant’s 
wages, and throwing him into jail for tho sum of As. 4^. 
Such things have not been lieard of since ; for the admir- 
abh* measure of 1837 has put an end to the quarrelling 
which was discreditable enough to the nation, and perfectly 
scandalous in connection with the Church. Tithe, not 
being a tax paid to govorftinent, nor to any institution, 
but to almost as many lay as clerical individuals, could 
not be swept away, or repealed like an ordinary tax. It 
liad become so mixed up with a mass of interests and 
affairs, that its abolition could not have been effected but 
a confiscation which would have put the gain into the 
pockets of men who had no business with it. The true 
methtf»d was to convert tithe into a lent-cbarge; and this 
was done in a very effective manner. The charge, palp able 
in money, was determined by tho average price of corn for 
the seven preceding years; and all kinds of tithe were to 
come under this arrangement. Every facility was given 
for a voluntary agreement between the tithe-owner and 
payer; and both were, in a largo number of cases, glad to 
settle 4?ieir disputes upon this basis; but if, after the 
lapse of a sufficieiit time, no such agreement was made, 
the tithe commissioners had power to enforce it. In eight 
year^ from the passing of the act, aboprt half the business 
of assigning and apportioning rent-charges throughout the 
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kingdom was completed; a|^d a veiy large proportion of 
tbe agreements was voluntary. Provision was made for 
a redemiJtion of the tilhe-chargo, where desired ; the payer 
being authorised to make over land to the owner, not ex¬ 
ceeding twenty acres in one parish, in purchase of his 
release from tithe-charges for ever, 'this power of redemp¬ 
tion, though good, was less valuable tliau it would have 
been thought at an earlier date. Fonnerly, men would 
have sacrificed much to I'ree themselves from the perplexing 
and galling uncertainty of tithe-charges, which prevent^ 
them from undertaking improvements, or deprived them 
of all the profil. But now the uncertainty and malicious 
incidence of tho tax wore removed by its conversion into 
a rent-charge, on a broad and ascertainable basis. Here, 
again, was a great clearing of the’ground for improvement 
of tho relation between the Church tpid tho people. But 
it was not enough. Tho worst evils remained ; and there 
some at the time who expressed their sense of those 
evils in tho words of Milton, which tell how the poor ‘ sit 
at tho foot of a pnlpitcd divine to as little purpose of 
benotiiing, as the sheep in their pens at Smithfield.’ 

'J'he (losidcratuni was a syifcem of education. Every¬ 
body knew this. That is, everybody knew that the 
great mass of the w'orking-classes, and all tho vast pauper 
class of England, w'cre deplorably ignorant. But who 
could say what was to be done, w'hilo the Church did not 
educate its own body, and ^ ct rose up in opposition at 
every mention of a plan which did not give the control 
and administration of education to tho clcr gy, au^ tho 
3)iss#iters <.*ould not possibly agree to any such condition'' 
'fho Dissenters exerted thomselvos much more than the 
Church to educate tho children within their respective 
bodies; but, besides that the instruction they could give 
was desultory, i)artial, and superficial, those bodies did 
not comprehend the most ignorant and destitute classes— 
the very poor agricultural labourers and the abaiic||pned of 
the towns, who belonged to no religious denomination at 
all. Tho majority of all denominations objected to secular 
©ductition: and on any system of religious instruction 
they could not agree. In various parts of the Continent 
tho spectacle might l)e seen of children sitting on the 
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samo bonch, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, having their 
understandings opened, their consciences awakened, and 
their affections flowing out upon one another, with a 
prospect before them of co-operation in their future lives 
—^tho duties of citizenship rendered easy by associations 
of schooldays, and purged from the sectarian taint tliat 
renders English society an aggregate of bodies which 
distrust and dislike each other through prejudices sent 
down from generation to generation. But among us such 
a spectacle coiild not be hoped for; for no subject is less 
understood by our nation at large than that of religious 
liberty. Eeligious liberty could not become understood but 
by improved general education; and general education 
could not be had for want of religious liberty. It was 
truly a desperate case. We have seen how fruitlessly 
efforts had been made by Mr. Brougham and others, to 
extinguish this fatality; and while such efforts resulted 
only in increased positivencss and bitterness oii evdry 
hand, thousands and tens of thousands of children had 
been passing off into a condition of hopeless ignorance and 
depravity, amidst which the most erroneous views of the 
Christian religion would tjpave been as the dayspring from 
on high to those who sit in darkness. Combined with 
what else they would have learned, there were no views 
of Christianity which could have been imparted in 
England that would not have heen salvation to the host of 
children in the Durham coal-pits, and the wilds of Wales, 
and the hovels of Dorsetshire, and the collars of Liverpool, 
and .the precincts of Canterbury, and the rookeries of 
London, who have sunk, the while, into abysses of^^guilt 
and misery, through the neglect of tlio state of which they 
were tlie helpless and unconscious members. The high 
honour of being the first to lay a hand on the barrier of 
exclusion belongs to the Whig administrations of this 
period. It was little that they could do; and that little 
could,.not expand into an effective system. From the 
nature of the case, their plan could be but of temporary 
duration, as well as most restricted operation; for they 
could only help those who could, more or less, help them- 
sel’^s; whereas the aid was needed especially by those 
who were unconscious of their own need: but, if they 
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could drive in only a little wedge which must be thrown 
away, it was they who found the crevice, and struck the 
first blow. 

It was the fashion of the time to laugh at the Whig 
administrations for their resort to special commissions—a 
resort, however, for which the country is much indebted 
to them. That they did not employ this method, in the 
eaily days of their rule, as a preparation for an educational 
system, wliile they used it with eminent success in their 
poor-law and municipal reforms, is an indjpation of their 
hopelessness about establishing a system at all. Without 
a full and protracted inquiry, the 3esults of which should 
be oiFered in a comprehensive report, no measure could be 
flamed which had a chance of working well. The question 
of endowments was under investigation; and nothing 
could ho proposed about funds till the results of that 
inquiry were known. The actual state of education was 
ifbt ascertained; nor had the legislature any definite 
notions as to the kind and degree of education which 
should be desired or attempted for the people at large. It 
was a rare thing to meet with an English gentleman, in 
or out of parliament, who h{|d any clear views on the 
question of state or voluntary education—which was best 
for us ill itself—wlilch was most procurable for us—and 
whether they should, could, or might ho in any degree 
united. Such a ‘ Whig commission ’ as it was the fashion 
of the day to laugh at, would have brought knowledge to 
legislators, and made them think and discuss, till their 
minds had attained some clearness. 'J'ho public attention 
w'oujd have been fixed, and its interest aroused, By the 
same means; and in a few years—perhaps two or three— 
the matter would have been i ipo for legislation. But it 
was clear that ministers dared not. employ this method. 
Parliament, being yet blind to the importance of the 
project, would have complained of the expense; the 
Church would have risen up to oppose an invasion of 
what she considered her province'; and the Dissenters 
would, as wo see by the light of a later time, have 
attacked with fury any proposal to modify their operations 
among the young of their own sects. So, nothing was 
said about any broad plan of an extensive commission, 
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with a view to future legislation; and ministers and 
parliament could learn only from such information as . 
came in through tho factory inspectors, the charity and 
poor law commissioners, and the witnesses who gave 
testimony heforo an education committee of tho House of 
Commons in 1834-5. 

Lord Brougham ventured to proceed upon the partial 
and most imperfect information thus obtained, to form 
and propose to parliament a scheme of national education 
in the session of 1837; and tho result was what might 
have been an^cipated—a plan too crude for adoption. 
His plan would have placed tho school-system under the 
control of the administration of the day, while leaving it 
subject to tho worst evils of voluntaryism; and thris 4t 
could never have commanded general confidence, while it 
left unsolved the sectarian difficulties which have been 
tho chief embarrassment throughout. There were yet 
other objections, so evident to those who knew most on tli .0 
subject of which all knew hut too little, that tho measure, 
introduced in two succeeding years, was dropped without 
a contest. "What the ministers did was very modest in 
comparison with this; and, modest as their effort was, it 
cost them so much trouble and opposition, that no one 
will venture to say they could have done more. 

As we have seen, a committee of the Commons sat during 
two sessions, to receive and report upon evidence as to tho 
condition of education. This is a subject quite unmanage¬ 
able by a parliamentary coinraittoo, by its vastness, and the 
impossibility of securing an average—a true representation 
—of ^witnesses. Tho committee, therefore, was of little 
use, except as an evidence that tho great subje^il of 
education was becoming really interesting to tho legis¬ 
lature. In 1834, tho government obtained from parliament 
the first grant in aid of education. It was only £20,000; 
hut it was a l)eginning, and it went on through subsequent 
years till 1839, when a vote of £30,000 was asked for 
The giCnt was distributed in different proportions through 
tho National School Association, which was in strict con 
nection with the Church of England, and the British and 
Foreign School Society, which admitted children of all 
Christian denominations, without imposing upon them 
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sectarian teaching. The method of distribution was W 
giving aid to applicants in proportion to the amounts 
which those applicants could prove themselves able to 
raise for the building of school-houses. It is obvious at 
a glance that on this principle aid is given precisely where 
it is least wanted—to districts which can raise funds for 
educational purposes, while the poorest and most neglected 
could proffer no claim. After a few years, the educational 
committee of the privy-council resolved that the principle 
of giving most where most could be raised on the spot 
should not bo invariably adhered to, if applications shmdd 
be made from very poor and populous districts, whore 
subscriptions could not be obtained to a sufficient amount. 
As to the desolate districts where there was no one to stir 
at all amidst the deadness of ignorance and poverty—there 
was no provision made for them. * To those that had much, 
more was to be given; and to tlioyo that had less, was 
lass to bi givci.; and to those who had nothing—nothing. 
One beneficent work which the annual parliamentary 
grant—still annually disputed, however, and therefore 
uncertain—enabled tlie ministers to effect, was the estab¬ 
lishment and organisation of a model school, from which 
might descend long generations of schools for the training 
of teachers. In 1835, £10,000 was expressly voted by 
parliament for this object; and in 1839, the committee of 
privy-council expressed their regret that, owing to tho 
sectarian difficulties of the case, they could not propose a 
plan for the establishment of a normal school under the 
care of tho state, instead of that of a voluntary association. 

Opposition was made at every step. Lord Stanley oven 
decMred, in 1839, that tho grant of £10,000 for a normal 
school, in 1835, was made at a late period of the session, 
when members were not duly vigilant. When, in 1839, 
an order in council vested tho management of tho education 
fund in a committee of i)rivy council, instead of the lords 
of tho treasury, in whose hands it had hitherto been, the 
sharpest debate, and that which most clearly reveled the 
difficulties of the case, took place in both Houses, and led 
to a severe retort from tho government On Lord John 
Eussell moving for the grant. Lord Stanley movg^d an 
amendment proposing an address 'to tho soverei^ to 
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rescind the order in council for the appointment of the 
lx>ard of privy-council. A debate which was renewed at 
intervals for some weeks brought out the views ot a variety 
of members on the whole education question; and the 
reader sees, with a sort of amazement, that a member here 
and there set himself to prove that in Franco there was 
least crime where ignorance was most dense, and desired 
the House to infer that the innocence of the masses was in 
proportion to their inability to read and write. In tho 
Commons, the ministers obtained their grant by a majority 
of only two ; atid in tho Lords, an address to the sovereign, 
like that proposed by Lord Stanley, moved by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, was carried by a majority of 11J. 
Tho Lords carried up tho address, sincerely believing, no 
doubt, that they were rescuing their young queen and tho 
state from tho guilt and danger of countenancing dissent 
by permitting any portion of tho parliamentary grants to 
roach the schools of the British and Foreign Society^throngfj, 
the hands of members of tho privy-council. But they 
leceived their rebuke from the clear voice of their young 
qneon, who saw, under the guidance of her ministers, the 
full enormity of the claim of the Church tt) engross tho 
education of the nation. There w’^as notliing in the present 
condition of the people—about Canterbury, for instance, as 
people were saying—or of tbo National Schools, to induce 
a belief that the Church was fulfilling well the functieii 
which it claimed ; but if it had—if the education in thoi'C 
schools had been as good as it then was proved to bo bad, 
and if the Church bad been really educating all who did 
not expressly belong to dissenting bodies, the claim of tho 
Church, that the government should not countonancc^nul 
aid the efforts of Dissenters, by sending help thiough the 
hands of the privy-conncil committee, was too monstrous 
not to be rebuked as it was by tho royal reply. The 
queen was sensible ot their Lordships* zeal for religion and 
tho Church ; was always happy to have their advice; yet 
thoughlyt a matter of regret that they should have thought 
it necessary to offer it now; was deeply aware of her 
duties to the Church, in sanctioning the very measure in 
question; reminded their Lordships that by annual 
reports they would always know what was done by the 
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committee, and have opportunity for objection or control; 
and finally, hoped that it would appear that the grants 
had been expended with strict fidelity to the purposes of 
parliament, to the rights of conscience, and the Eocurity 
of the Established Church. 

The clergy, with few exceptions, henceforth refused to 
permit participation in those grants; and the quarrel 
between the Church and the government, in regard to the 
principles of administration of the grants for education, 
has been revived, from time to time, and is not settled at 
this day. One good result of the proceedings of the 
session of 1839 was that a strong eflbrt was made to 
extend, and also to improve, the hJational Schools. The 
Oliurch party wished to test and bring out the strength of 
its own body ; and also to compunsato the clergy i^-ho had 
conKcicntiously refused partif*i['ation in the government 
grants. The chief solace to the obseiwer of these melan- 
tlioly contentions of bigotry with the 'needs of tho time 
was in seeing how the Church became roused to some 
scjiso of her duty towards tho ignorant and tho poor, and 
h^nv tho great subject of popular education was at last 
making its way to the front on tho platform of public 
interests. The struggle with which each step was 
attended showed, in a stronger light than any one had 
anticipated, the utter blindness of a large number of 
educated Protestants, in or outside of tho British parlia¬ 
ment, to the rights of the universal mind and conscience 
•—of the mind to knowledge, and of tho conscience to 
equal liberty ; but tho more this blindness was exhibited, 
tli^lcss mischief there) was in it, and tho more like^ were 
the friends of popular enlightenment to understand and 
agree how to proceed. 

Among these friends of popular enlightenment must 
certainly he considered the Melbourne administration and 
that which succeeded it. Tho Wliig ministers made the 
beginning which has been detailed; and their successors 
carried out their plan with a zeal and fidelity ^r which 
they merited and obtained high honour. By this scheme, 
tho Church was offered the opportunity which she seemed 
to need for regaining some of the honour she had lo&t, and 
retrieving some of the disgrace under which she lay at 
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this particular period; but she could not accept the , 
opportunity; and while tom more fiercely every year by 
the conflicts of parties within her own pale—her very 
bishops being by this time arrayed against each other as 
favourers or repressors of ‘ Tractarianisin’—she was dis¬ 
solving the traditional associations of respect and awe in 
the minds of the nation at large by her practical opposi¬ 
tion to popular enlightenment. Such reforms, however, 
as she permitted in the working of her own affairs wore 
already operating for good; and it is the recorded opinion 
of some of her highest dignitaries that the preservation of 
the very existence of the Church of England is owing to 
the Melbourne administration. Those who may not agree 
in such an opinion yet, may and do now see that that 
administration was really most friendly to the Church, 
precisely in insisting on those measures which the Church 
most vehemently oppdsed. If, for one instant, they had 
yielded to the control of the Church the parliamentary 
grant for educiition, they would have done as much for 
her speedy destruction, as they could havo done for lier 
stability and prosperity if they had been able to carry 
their appropriation principle. 


CHAPTER V. 

Conductof the Peers—Peerage Reform—Obartism—Radical Chari ist s— 
Tory OJiartisls—Hungering Chartists—Factious Chartists—Orange- 
ism—Duke of Cumberland—Colonel Fairmau—Orange Peers—i lot 
—Action of Orangeism—Detection—Committee of Inquiry—Mr. 
Hume’s Resolutions—^Address to tho King—Colonel Fairman’s Cen- 
tumacy—^Proposed Prosecution—^Death of Haywood—^Address to 
the King—Dissolution of Orangeism. 

To the contemplative philosopher, nothing is more striking, 
through(mt the whole range of human life, than the 
universal tendency of men to overrate tho relative impor¬ 
tance of tho business under their hand. It would bo 
unreasonable to quarrel with this tendency—evidence 
though^t bo of human fallibility and blindness; it would 
be unreasonable to quarrel with it, while human faculties 
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most vehemently oppdsed. If, for one instant, they had 
yielded to the control of the Church the parliamentary 
grant for educiition, they would have done as much for 
her speedy destruction, as they could havo done for lier 
stability and prosperity if they had been able to carry 
their appropriation principle. 


CHAPTER V. 

Conductof the Peers—Peerage Reform—Obartism—Radical Chari ist s— 
Tory OJiartisls—Hungering Chartists—Factious Chartists—Orange- 
ism—Duke of Cumberland—Colonel Fairmau—Orange Peers—i lot 
—Action of Orangeism—Detection—Committee of Inquiry—Mr. 
Hume’s Resolutions—^Address to tho King—Colonel Fairman’s Cen- 
tumacy—^Proposed Prosecution—^Death of Haywood—^Address to 
the King—Dissolution of Orangeism. 

To the contemplative philosopher, nothing is more striking, 
through(mt the whole range of human life, than the 
universal tendency of men to overrate tho relative impor¬ 
tance of tho business under their hand. It would bo 
unreasonable to quarrel with this tendency—evidence 
though^t bo of human fallibility and blindness; it would 
be unreasonable to quarrel with it, while human faculties 
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are what they are—ahle to work, but slowly, and within 
a very limits range; because the stimulus of hope and 
confidence is necessary to impel men to do all that they 
(!aii; whereas they would sink down in the inaction of 
discouragement if they could see at the moment the actual 
proportion that their deeds bear to their needs. Children 
would never learn to read first, and then would never 
learn the grammar of a new language, if they were aware 
beforehand what a language is, and what a work it is to 
master its structure and its signs; it is by seeing only 
the page before them, by not looking beyond the task of 
the hour, that they accomplish the business at last; and 
it is not till they have become men that they apprehend 
the philosophy of their achievement, and learn to bo 
grateful that they did not recognise it sooner. Thus it is 
hi ibo great sphere of politics, where the wisest men are 
but children, working their way *to achievement with 
ihoro or less of the confidence of simplicity; a simplicity 
which tho ordinary life of man is too short to convert into 
a power of philosophical retrospect. In the longer life of 
a nation, this power of philosophical retrospect helongs 
to a future generation; and it is very interesting to the 
thoughtful of each generation to contemplate the confident 
satisfaction of their forefathers in the belief that they had 
sot things straight as they went, and compassed the whole 
of tho business which was under their hand. How com- 
jilete did tho Reformation appear to those who wrought 
it I How confident were they that Romanism was sub¬ 
ordinated to Protestanisin for over I whereas our own time 
has^taught us that the work was not only incompl^^o, but 
certainly insecure, and possibly transient. How complete 
did tho Revolution of 1688 appear to those who wrought 
and witnessed it! Ho%v confident wore they that good 
principles of government w^ere firmly established by it! 
Vet wo see how not only those pi^nciples might bo evaded, 
but how tho most important part of the work, tho govern¬ 
ment of the towns, was loft in a state of corruption as 
dire as all tho Stuarts had made it. How complete did 
tho work of Catholic Emancipation appear to those who 
emancipated tho Catholics; and Irow confidently did'they, 
and their supporters of the liberal party, conclude that 
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the tranquilUsation of Ireland was achieved I Yet the 
mere use of the terms * tranquillisation of Ireland ’ now 
appears a mockery. To a future generation, the most 
astonishing part of the whole business will be that the 
men of 1829 could be such children, as thus to overrate 
the importance of a single act, great as the act might be. 
Again, how confident were the Whigs of 1832 of the 
finality of the reform measure; and those who were less 
childish than this were themselves as childish in sup¬ 
posing that the nation was settled and satisfied for a time 
—safe at least irom revolution ; and that further reforms 
might proceed with regularity, in the midst of security. 
In a spirit of security, the intelligence of tho kingdom 
pros<jcuted its work—the government achieving political 
and social reforms—^tho Church carrying on ecclesiastical 
reforms; and the liberal partic.s, in and out of parliament, 
proposing and maturing schemes for the orderly and 
regulai* removal of abuses and obstructions, as if thu 
deposits of tho corruptions and miseiies of centuries were 
not still present in their midst, working towards explosions 
which might shatter our polity to fragments in a day. 
Already we begin to see—what will he seen much more 
clearly a hundred years hence—that those who lived in 
the years succeeding 1832 were living in times perhaps as 
perilous as tho history of England has to show—amidst a 
romance of peril as striking, when fully understood, as 
any of the times of tho Plantagonets and the Stuarts. If 
this statement appears extravagant, it must bo because 
tho greater number of quiet Englishmen have not yet 
contenJplated the history of their own time as they W 9 ,uld 
that of another. This is certainly the case with the 
greater number of us; while some few regard the story of 
this chapter with a sort of incredulity—a dread of giving 
way to romance—which disturbs their judgment, and 
obstnicts their perception of tho wonder and interest of 
the too unquestionable tale. It was not that tho facts 
were anj» secret. They were published in newspapers, in 
reviews, and in the reports of parliamentary committees 
and debates. It was that few, in the midst of the pressing 
business of the time, saw tho full significance, or felt the 
full enormity, of the case; and the few who did, used a 
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reserve and prudence so uncommon in them as to indicate 
the depth and force of their own impressions. 

It was a time of revolutionary conspiracies; conspiracies 
to which those of the Castlereagh and Sidmouth times 
were trifles; conspiracies at both extremes of society— 
one under the steps of the throne, the other under * the 
shadow of the workhouse. Of them we shall speak 
presently; but we must first show the reflex agitation of 
both as apparent in a remarkable movement in an inter¬ 
mediate portion of society. ^ 

. [t is unnecessary to present again the conduct of the 
majority of the peers during the reform struggle. It is, 
and ever will be, fresh in men’s minds; the disgrace of 
the bishops above all; and next, the insolence and rancour 
of the least enlightened of the day peers. From year to 
\ear they protracted the provocation they gave to the 
])oople at large, by obstructing and damaging measures 
improvement which they could not* wholly get rid of. 
’i’hey did this with a rashness which appeared unaccount¬ 
able, till revelations were made that showed how the most 
violent of the obstructive peers had reckoned on political 
changes which should give them justification for the past, 
and their own way for the future. We have seen how 
they came to yield the point of parliamentary reform; 
but it was not known at the time how confidently they 
expected soon to repeal the Reform Bill. We have seen 
how they repeatedly extinguished the Irish Church bills 
sent up by largo majorities of the Commons ; how fifteen 
bishops assembled at L.ambetli to concert measures for 
in^jimidating the ministry ; and how the primat^ began 
his agitation in the Upper House before the measure was 
introduced there. We have seen how materially they 
injured the Municipal Reform Bill, in its principles as 
well as its details; and how they went up in a crowd to 
address the sovereign in opposition to a liberal, though 
extremely small, educational measure, and received their 
due rebuke. If it were necessary to follow their action, 
step by step, through the legislation of the time, wo 
should see that these wore hut a small part of the obstnio- 
tions opposed by the majority of the Lords to necessary or 
desirable reforms. 
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It was not to be expected that the nation would bear 
this. The (question, ‘ What must be done with the Lords T 
so familiar in 1830-32, was not dropped ; and a succession 
of replies to this question was proffered in the other 
House. Various members there proposed a reform of the 
House of Lords as a fitting sequel to the r eform of their 
own; and the seriousness with which the question was 
discussed during the years 1835-37 is rather startling to 
the reader of the present day, till ho remembers the then 
recent abolition of the hereditary peerage in France, the 
triumphant reform of our own Lower House, and the* 
insolent attitude of defiance assumed at the time by the 
Konjmns, Rodens, Wynfords, and Newcastles, who wore 
secretly expecting a speedy restoration of their domination 
in the state. The most favourable circumstance, perhaps, 
for them was, that Mr. O’Connell early pledged himself to 
procure a reform of the House of Jjords. On Irish 
questions, Mr. O’Connell was supremely to be feared l)y 
his opponents, but not on questions which must bo 
agitated elsewhere than in Ireland. At the close of the 
session of 1835, he went on what he called ‘ a mission’ to 
the north of England and Scotland, to rouse the people to 
require an elective peerage—^tho election of a peer, for a 
term of years, by every 200,000 electors; which would 
yield a House of 130 peers for the 170 then sitting. lie 
was received and feasted, with acclamations, b}’- large 
numbers of people at Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow. Yet no visible effect was produced--at least, 
none to the injury of the cause of the peers; for O’Connell’s 
oratoiy^' so powerful in Ireland, seemed to astonish^ or 
amuse, rather than persuade, his English and Scotch 
audiences. The following seems a fair sj)ecimen of his 
methods of incitement; and no Englishman or Scotchman 
will wonder that it did not assist the subversion of so time- 
ballowed an institution as the British House of Peers. 
On meeting the Edinburgh trades, ho said: * We achieved 
but one ^ood measure this last session ; but that was not 
our fault; for the 170 tyrants of the country prevented 
us from achieving more. Ancient Athena was degraded 
for submitting to thirty tyrants: modern Athens will 
never allow 170 tyrants to rule over her. ... It was 
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stated in one of the chibs, that at one time a dog had 
bitten the bishop; whereupon a noble lord, who was 
present, said: “ I will lay any wager that the bishop began 
the quarrel.” Now, really the House of Lords began the 
q,uarrcl with me. They may treat me as a mad dog if 
they please; I won’t fight them ; but I will treat them as 
the Quaker treated the dog which had attacked him. 
“ IToavon forbid,” said he, that I should do thee the 
slightest injury; I am a man of peace, and I will not hurt 
theebut when the dog went away, he cried out; 
^“Mad dog! mad dog!” and all the people sot upon him. 
Now, that is my remedy with the House of Lords. I am 
more honest than the Quaker was; for the dog that 
attacked me is really mad. Bills were rejected in the 
House of Lords simply because Daniel O’Connell supported 
them : and I do say, that if I had any twelve men on a 
jury on a question of lunacy, I woilld ^ut it to such jury 
to say if such men wore not confirmed madmen. So you 
poiceive the dog is ri‘ally mad—and accordingly 1 have 
started on this mission to rouse the public mind to the 
iK i'OSsity of refoiming the House of Lords; and I have 
had 50,000 cheering me at Manchester, and 100,000 
cheering me in Newcastle; and I heard one simultaneous 
cry: “ Down with the mad dogs, and up with common 
sense!” The same cry has resounded through Auld Eeekie. 
'riie Caltoii Hill and Arthur’s Scat re-echoed with the 
sound; and all Scotland has expressed the same deter¬ 
mination to use every legitimate effort to remove the 
House of Lords. Though the Commons are with ns, yet 
thq^Iouso of Lords are against us; and they have detoiv 
niincd that they will not concede a portion of freedom 
which they can possibly keep back. Sir Kobert Peel, the 
greatest humbug that ever Jived, and as full of political 
and religious cant as any man that ever canted in this 
canting world—feeling himself "quite safe on his own 
dunghill, says that tve want but one chamber—one House 
of radical reformers. He know that in saying fhil he was 
saying what was not true. ^Vo know too well the 
advantage of double deliberation not to support two 
Houses; but they must be subject to popular control; 
they must bo the servants, not the masters, of the people. 
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It was true that Auld Reekie caught up the sound, and 
that the Calton Hill and Arthur’s Seat re-eohoed with the 
cry. O’Connell had a magnificent reception by the 
Edinbui^h trades and the United Irishmen; and the 
Calton Hill was covered with a denso_ mass of the well- 
dressed inhabitants of the city. * The reception of 
O’Connell by the immense assembly,’ we are told, ‘ com¬ 
bined solemnity with enthusiasm.’ But the enthusiasm 
molted away, and the cry died out, without producing any 
effect on the constitution of the Lords’ House. O'Connoll 
could not lead a political reform anywhere but in Irelandj 
even where, as now, he began with ever}'- advantage. 

Much more effectual was the action within the walls of 
the House of CommpuN, on the ground of the petitions sent 
up during the mutilation of the Municipal Bill by the 
peers. On the 2ad of September, Mr. Roebuck declared 
his intention of moving fur leave to bring forward, in tho 
next session, a hill for the removal of the veto posscsse I 
by tho House of Lords, substituting for this veto a 
suspensive power which should cause the reconsideration 
of any measure which the peers should object to, but 
which suspensive power should not intercept tho royal 
assent to any bill after its second passage through the 
Commons. Mr. Hume gave notice the same night, that ho 
should move, early in the next session, for a select com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the constitution and condition of 
the House of Peers—who the peers were, how qualified, 
and how thoy discharged their duties. Some amusement 
was caused by Mr. Hume’s courageous repudiation of all 
poetical feeling, and all antiquarian associations, when he 
complained of ‘the fiirce* of tho forms of conference 
between the Lords and Commons, when the peers were 
seated and covered, and the Commons standing and bare¬ 
headed—* to exchange two bits of paper,’ as Mr. Hume 
^ said. He saw nothing of the old days which his words 
called up before the mind’s eye of those who heard him ; 
the da^ when tlie peers were like princes, each with a 
little army at his call; and when the unwarlike burgess- 
representatives loally did half worship or tremble before 
the valorous nobles of the land. It might be time as 
Mr. Hum© thought, to give up forms which had ceased to 
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contain any truth ; biit Mr. Hume’s way of setting about 
it amused some people, and shocked others, with the 
sense that he did not know what he was alx)ut. But, 
l)eforo that day twelvemonths, Mr. Hume stood higher 
than any other man in the House or in the kingdom, in 
c'onnection with the people’s quarrel with the House of 
Lords. By him, the Lords had, by that time, been 
humbled, awed, brought to their senses; and this by no 
vulgar clamour or extreme devices, but by industry, and 
sagacity, and courage applied in ascertaining and revealing 
facts which placed the most insolent of tbe peers at, the 
mercy of the crown and the Commons. Of this matter, 
however, the members were nob generally aware on this 
2nd of September 1835; and a third notice of motion was 
added to those of Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Cuthhert Rippon gave notice thal;, next session, he should 
ask leave to bring in a bill to relievo the archbishops and 
bishops from their attendance in the House of Lords. 

• After the piorogation, the various political parties and 
leaders were watched with anxiety by the enlightened 
Liberals of the country, who saw that something must 
be done to remove the obstructive quality of the peers, 
if the legislation of the country was to probeed at all, 
in pursuance of the purposes of th^ Reform Bill. The 
ministers were watched. Some of them used strong 
language on public occasions respecting the recent con¬ 
duct of the obstructive peers; and on Mr, O’Connell’s 
return to Ireland, after his ‘ mission* was concluded, ho 
was invited to dine with the lord-lieutenant—an incident 
which was regarded by the Tory peers as a declaration of 
wanpn the part of the viceroy. On the other hand, Lord 
John Russell made a public and emphatic avowal that 
he was opposed to all further organic change; and the 
govertiment newspapers declared, now without comment, 
and now with expressions of regret, that no views of any 
important modification of the structure of the Upper 
House were at present held by the administration Few 
of any party doubted that Lord John Russell wouftl learn 
to see the necessity of reform, by some means or other. 
There was a strong party in parliament, and a large body 
of the nation occupied in thinking of what should be 
VOL, ni. s 
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done; and, on the whole, tbe conclusion, in the autumn 
of 1835, was that the subject was rij>e for discussion ; but 
that it must take more than one session to bring the 
matter to a practical issue. There were few who imagined 
how prodigiously the inflation of the insolent section of 
the peers would have subsided, without danger of organic 
change, before the close of the next session. 

On the 26th of April 1836, Mr. Bippon made his 
promised motion to release the spiritual peers from their 
attendance in parliament. It was opposed by Lord John 
Bussell on th^ plea that it would lead to no practical 
result. On a division, 53 members voted with Mr. Bippon, 
and 180 against him. In May, Mr. O’Connell gave notice 
of his intention to introduce his proposal to make the 
Upper House elective. Some laughed—laughed in loud 
shouts; and others were very grave, thinking the matter 
too serious, in the existing state uf affairs, for laughter. 
One member, Mr. O. Price, wished to move that the nolie^o 
should bo expunged from the notice-book; but hero Lord 
John Bussell interposed in defence of the right of the 
Commons to entertain any proposition for what any 
member n|ight consider a reform in any branch of the 
legislature, even if it should extend to regulating the 
succession of the # throne; in which . he was clearly 
supported by historical precedent. Mr, Price withdrew' 
his motion. The question, however, was not brought on, 
tb© events of the close of the session rendering any 
further humiliation of the obstruolive peers unnecessary. 
Sir. W. Molesworth, who knew more of the singular 
history than almost any one, quietly dropped the motion 
for peerage reform of which he had given notice for *837. 
But the bishops were not yet to be left in peace. Mr. 
Charles Lushington moved, on the 16th of February, 
for the exclusion of the spiritual peers from the Upper 
House, and was ably supported by Mr. Charles Buller, 
whose opinion was that the bishops had abundant em¬ 
ployment elsewhere j that they were seldom prepared to 
enlighten legislation on subjects which lay peculiarly 
within their province; and that they were invariably 
fouBjl voting with the minister who gave them their sees. 
Lord John Bussell opposed the motion with the question; 
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Where, if parliamont once began to modify the constitution 
of the country, would they stop?—How far would they 
go ?—a question which Mr. Buller declared to be easily 
answer®!. They would go only as far as the door of the 
House of Lords, to show the bishops out, and then leave 
them to go where they pleased. He, who had a great 
respect for the bishops, thought them most honourably 
seated in their own dioceses, where they had as much 
business to do as would quite engross them. On this 
occasion, 92 members voted with the reforming mover, aind 
197 against him. One more attack was made on the 
functions of the peers in May of the same session, when 
Mr. Hunoombe pioposed the abolition of the Lords' 
privilege of voting by proxy. The resolution was thus 
w'-orded: ‘That the practice of any deliberative assembly 
deciding by proxy upon the rejection or adoption of 
legislative enactments, is so incompatihle with every 
y.’tfinciple of justice and reason, that its continuance is 
daily becoming a source of serious and well-fonndod com¬ 
plaint among all classes of his majesty’s subjects.* It was 
shown that when the practice of voting by proxy began, in 
the time of Edward I., the proxies were men of lower 
rank, sent as messengers by the nobles who could not 
attend in person; and that it was not till the reign of 
Henry VIII. that the abuse crept in of allowing one peer 
to represent others. When, in the time of Charles I., the 
Duke of Buckingham held fourteen proxies, the evil was 
so evident as to oause an order to ho passed that no peer 
should henceforth hold more than two proxies. In 
modern days, when legislation has become immediately 
interesting and important to the great mass of the people, 
the practice of proxy-voting has become more indefensible 
than ever; and yet the safeguard was withdrawn of the 
king’s licence being a condition of a peer’s absence. Lord 
Stanley and Sir R. Feel met ther argument by likening 
proxy-voting to the custom of pairing in the Commons. 
The analogy was shown not to be a true one; aid if it 
had been, the obvious reply would have been: * Then 
aholii^ the custom of pairing, except on individual 
occasions.* The majority of 48 against the motion •was 
formed by the official Whigs and their dependents, so that 

s 2 
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the state oi the question appeared h;f no means desperate. 
But again, events were occurring which deferred the 
controversy to a future time. 

Buch was the course of the mildest of the three * revo¬ 
lutionary* movements of the period—that in which the 
sober and educated classes of the community redeoted the 
far more serious agilation which was going forward on 
either hand. 

It was at this period that men who" went among the 
working-classes of the great towns first began to speak of 
Chartism, Chartists, and the charter. Some in higher 
ranks now and then asked what the words meant; but too 
many in every station—especially, too many in the ranks 
of government—did not look closely into it, but dismissed 
the matter as a thing low and disagreeable, and sure to 
come to nothing, from its extreme foolishness. It is the 
year 1838 before we find the word ‘Chartism* in the 
Annual Begister; yet, long before that. Chartism 
become the chief object in life to a not inconsiderable 
portion of the English nation. And when it came to be a 
word in the index of the Annual Begiater, government and 
their friends regarded it as a ‘ topic of the day.’ When 
the great national petition, bound with iron hoops, was 
carried, like a coffin, by four men from its waggon into 
the House of Commons, ministers and their friends looked 
upon the show as upon an incident of that vulgar excite¬ 
ment which poor Badicals like or need, as the tippler likes 
or needs his dram. Beckoning on the fickleness of the 
multitude, they pronounced that Chartism would soon be 
extinfet; and then, that it was extinct. Their atto^'pey- 
general, Sir John Campbell, in a son of declaratory minis¬ 
terial speech at a public breakfast at Edinburgh, declared 
Chartism to be ‘extinct,* shortly before the Monmouth 
rebellion. The chief law-officer of the government gloried 
in the supremacy of loyalty, law, and order, immediately 
before the breaking out of a long-planned rebellion, of 
whichCsvery possible warning had been given, in the form 
of preceding riots! The newspapers ^eed with the 
government, and government took its information from 
the newspapers ; and thus, from year to year, was Chartism 
declared to be extinct, while we, in the present day, have 
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the amplest evidenoo that it is as much alive as ever. 
And, as it is living so long after the announcement that it 
was dead, so was it living long before it was declared to 
be born. When government and London were at last 
obliged to take heed to it, they found that their tares were 
ready for harvest, and that long ago the enemy had been 
sowing them while they slept. While they slept, literally 
as well as metaphorically; for the gatherings and speeohi- 
fyings had been by torchlight on the northern moors and 
the Welsh hillsides. There were stirrings certainly as 
early as the date before us—the years 1835-36. 

And what were these stirrings ? What was it all about? 
The diflSculty of understanding and telling the story is 
from its comprehending so vast a variety of things and 
persons. Those who have not looked into Chartism think 
that it means one thing—a revolution. Some who talk as 
if they assumed to understand it, explain that Chartism is 
two kinds—physical-force Chartism*, and moral-force 
Chartism—as if this were not merely an intimation of two 
ways of pursuing an object yet nndescribed! Those who 
look deeper—who go out upon the moors by torchlight, 
who talk with a suffering brother under the hedge or 
beside the loom, who listen to the groups outside the 
union workhouse, or in the public-house among the Durham 
coal-pits, will long feel bewildered as to what Chartism 
is, and will conclude at last that it is another name for 
popular discontent—a comprehensive general term under 
which are included all protests against social suffering. 
And thus it was at the date before us, whether or not it 
be so now. • 

fliere were men among the working-classes, sound¬ 
headed and sound-hearted, wanting nothing but a wider 
social knowledge and experience to make them fit and 
safe guides of their order—some few of them not deficient 
even in these—who saw that the Reform Bill was, if not a 
failure in itself, a failure in regard to the popular expecta¬ 
tion from it. If it was all that its framers meantgt to be, 
they must give a supplement. A vast proportion of the 
people—the very part of the nation whose representation 
was most important to tho welfare of the state—^wearo not 
represented at all. As a sage expressed the matter for 
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them not long afterwards: ^ A reformed parliament, one 
would th^h, wionld inquire into popular discontents le/ore 
th^y get the length of pikes ana torch ^ I For what end 
at all men, honouralue members and reform members, 
sent to St. Stephen's with clamour and effort; kept talk¬ 
ing, struggling, motioning and counter-motioning ? The 
condition of the great body of people in a country is the 
condition of the country itself: this you would say is a 
truism in all times; a truism rather pressing to get 
recognised as^a truth now, and be acted upon, in these 
times. Yet read Hansard's debates, or the morning papery, 
if you have nothing to do! The old grand question, 
whether A is to be in office or B, with the innumerable 
subsidiary questions growing out of that, courting para¬ 
graphs and suffrages for-a blessed solution of that—Canada 
question, Irish appropriation question. West India question, 
queen’s bedchamber* question; game-laws, usury-laws; 
African blacks, hill coolies, Smithfield cattle, and dog¬ 
carts—all manner of questions and subjects, except simply 
this, the alpha and omega of all! Surely honourable 
members ought to speak of the condition-of-England 
question too—Eadical members, above all; friends of the 
people; chosen with effort, by the people, to interpret and 
articulate the dumb, deep want of the people! To a remote 
observer they seem oblivious of their duty. Are they not 
there, by trade, mission, and express appointment of 
themselves and others, to speak for the good of the British 
nation ? Whatsoever great British interest can the least 
speak for itself, for that beyond all they are called to 
speaks They are either speakers for that great dnmb 
toiling class which cannot speak, or they are nothing that 
one can well ^e'eify. Alas, the remote observer knows 
not the nature of parliaments; how parliaments, extant 
there for the British nation’s sake, find that they are 
extant withal for their own sake; how parliaments travel 
so naturally in their deep-rutted routine, commonplace 
worn tVito ruts axle-deep, from which only strength, 
insight, and courageous generous exertion can lift any 
parliament or vehicle; how in parliament, reformed or 
unreformed, there may chance to be a strong man, an 
original, clear-sighted, great-hearted, patient and valiant 
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man, or to b© none snc5h.’ The men wo hayo spoken of— 
soon confounded in the group of Chartist leaders—felt 
and knew such things as Carlyle has here set down for 
them ; felt that parliament had not done what was needed 
—that the people’s stoiy had not been told, there—^that 
the * strong man ’ had not yet appeared there; and their 
conclnsion was, that they might try and get the duty of 
])arliamont better done. They might possibly exp^t too 
much from the means they proposed—extension of the 
sudrago, shortening of parliaments, protected voting, and 
establishing a control over representatives* and opening a 
Vider field of choice of such, by paying the expenses of 
their function; they might possibly expect, too much from 
these aims; but it is a libel upon the beet class of Chartist 
leaders to say that they expected from these aims all that 
tliey wanted. These men were the heartiest and truest 
advocates in the country of universal education. They 
more clearly than anybody else, and lamented more 
docply, the miseries arissing from popular ignorance. 
They mourned over the murders and vitriol-throwing of 
the operatives who were enslaved by mercenary delegates; 
tlicy mourned over the fate of the followers of * Messiah 
Thom;’ they mourned over the nightly drillings on the 
Jieath, with pike and bludgeon; they mourned over the 
nature of the opposition to the new poor-law, when crowds 
of thousands of men, who could never be called together 
again to be disabused, were assured by orators whom they 
took for educated men, that under the now poor-law every 
poor man’s fourth child was strangled, and that none but 
the rich were henceforth to have more than three cl^ldreu. 
Th%' did more than mourn—they spent their hard earnings, 
their sparo hours, thoir sleeping hours, their health, their 
repose, to promote the education which the state did not 
give. By wondeiful efforts, they established schools, 
institutes, lecture and reading rooms, and circulated 
knowledge among thoir class in every way they could 
think of. Such were some of the body soon to called 
Chartists—'as soon as their political ideas had resolved 
themselves into the form of a charter which the people 
might demand. These men were all radical reformers. 
They saw little to choose between the Tories and the 
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Whigs. As we again find their ideas expressed for them ; 
* Why all this struggle for the name of a i;eform ministry ? 
Let tne Tories be ministry, if they will ; let at least some 
liying reality be ministry! A rearing horse that will 
only run backward, he is not the horse one would choose 
to travel on; yet of all conceivable horses the worst is the 
dead horse. Mounted on a rearing horse, you may back 
him, spur him, check him, make a little way even back¬ 
wards ; but seated astride of your dead horse, what chance 
is there for you in the chapter of possibilities?’ Those 
men wanted a strong, steady-going progression; and they 
would have therefore neither the pomp and prancings of 
Toryism, nor the incapacity of Whiggism. They were 
radical reformers. 

Another set were Tories—Tory agitators who went 
about to raise the people against the now poor-law, and 
divert them from the aim of repealing Iho corn-laws. 
These men, guilty or stupid, according as they were or 
were not really the reverends and esquires that the mot 
believed them to be, were the orators on the moois by 
torchlight. These were the men who taught in those 
thronged meetings that the poor-law was a system of 
wholesale murder; and that no one could blame a poor 
man who carried a knife in his bosom for the workhouse 
official who should attempt to part him fiom his wife. 
These were the men who represented the whole class of 
manufacturers as devils who caused children to be tortured 
in factoiies for their own amusement; and too often the 
declamation ended with a hint that the hearers evidently 
knew (how to get torches, and that factories would bum. 
These were the men who warned their hearers agaiiist a 
repeal of the com-laws, because these laws were the last 
restraint on the power of the mill-owners. Thefce rabid 
and ranting Tories were another class of Chartists. 

There were thousands who knew little al)out themselves 
except that they were very hungry and miserable. A 
landed proprietor now and then, here and there, said in 
the House pretty things about the sun of Christ’s natjed- 
day gilding the humble thatch of the labourer at the 
same moment with the spire of the church and the windows 
of the mansion—intending to convey that the joyousnesa 
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of Christ mas was shared by all ranks; while, the very 
next Christmas, in the very county, the very parish of 
these orators, the labourers were shivering without fire 
—cowering under a corner of the decaying thatch which 
let in snow and rain upon their straw litters—^and 
hungering over the scantiest morsels of d^ bread; one 
neighbour in four or eight, perhaps, having a slice of 
bacon, and a fire whereon to cook it. Such parishes as 
these furnished a contingent to the Chartist force— 
haggard wretches, ready to be called by any political 
name which might serve as a ticket to Better cheCr in 
life than they had found. 

Largest of all was the number of those who ought not 
to have felt themselves under any immediate pressure of 
wrong at all. There were majiy thousands of faotoiy 
opera lives, of Welsh, Durham, and Cumberland colliers, 
and others, who were far from poor, if only they had 
been wise enough to see their condition as it was. But 
they were not wise enough; and that they were not, 
w'as their social wrong. Of these, great numbers had a 
larger annual income than many clergymen, half-pay 
officers, educators, and fundholders, who are called gentle¬ 
men ; but they did not know how to regard and manage 
their own case : they reckoned their income by the week 
instead of by the year, and spent it within the week; had 
nothing to reply when asked, in a time of prosperity, 
why they who worked so hard had not mansions 
parks like people who did, nothing; and, in a pinching 
time, when hungry and idle at once, with hungry children 
cryJng in their cold homes, were too ready to believe, as 
desired, that every other man’s fire, and food, and cheer¬ 
fulness were so much out of their pockets. By no act of 
the state could these men have been blessed with higher 
wages ; but if the state would have educated them, they 
might have found themselves abundantly blessed in their 
present gains ; they might have sat, in their school-days, 
on the same bench with the curate, and the 8eai||an, and 
the schoolmaster, and the tradesman, whom they were 
now envying and hating; and might now have been 
content, like them, uith the position which was * x^either 
poverty nor riches.* But the state had left them ignorant; 
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and here they were^ drilling on a hillside, and plotting to 
burn, $ley, and overthrow. They had an indistinct but 
fixed ddefi that there was unbounded wealth everywhere 
for eyerybody, if only there wore no tyrants to intercept 
it: and there can be no wonder in any sympathising mind 
and heart, that a man in a desolate home, without occu¬ 
pation, and suffering under that peculiar state of hraiu 
caused by insufficiency of food, becomes a torch-bearing 
Chartist, or anything else, however clear it may be that 
the money ho had earned might, if wisely managed, have 
made him a teif-poiind householder, exercising the suffragej 
and a capitalist, giving education to his children. 

It was but lately that the king’s speech had intimated 
the prosperity of commerce and manufactures, while agri¬ 
culture was grievously. depressed. But already there 
was some sense abroad of evil to come. Trade slackened 
and. became irregnlaa-, and the most sagacious men of 
business began to apprehend that a new term of come- 
meroial distress was setting in. They wore right; only 
their apprehensions did not compass anything like the 
truth. It is well that they did not; for a mere glimpse 
of the horrors of the seven years to come would have been 
too much for the courage of any but the boldest of the 
enterprising classes of British merchants and manu¬ 
facturers. Though they saw little, tlioy soon began to 
fool uneasy, with an uneasiness far transcending any 
reason that they could give for it. As yet, wages wore 
scarcely lowered, though profits were sensibly sinking; 
but the employed assumed a new air to their "employers, 
in ma|>y a town and factory district in England—a 
sauciness that seemed to say they felt themselves inji/ted, 
and were not going to put up with it long. This was tho 
,temper which was fast growing into the Chartism of 1839. 

But that seven j-ears’ distress brought out an opposite 
class of facts of tho most cheering nature, as we shall see 
under their date. We shall sec, hereafter, something of 
the marji^ollous and sublime patience of tho working-classes 
under a trial which might well be thought too sore for 
human endurance. This patience was in precise pro¬ 
portion, and in the clearest connection, with the know¬ 
ledge by thi.s time gfiinod by the working-class most 
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concerned—^that there is no such thing as an inexhaustible 
fund of wealth, and that no tj^rants were standing between 
them and comfort. The patient class knew that they had 
had their share—as shares are at prestmt naturally appor¬ 
tioned; they could and did live for a long series of 
months on the savings they had made; and when at last 
they were left bare, they knew that the richest capitalists 
wore sinking too. Of this class many hundreds were 
Chartists; but they did not caiTy pikes and torches, to 
avenge discontents of their own. The ^ople*s charter 
was then in existence; and their aim was to carry that. 
It would give them, as they believed, a parliament which 
would understand their case, and cure many evils under 
which they were suffering. And some had visions of an 
association of small capitalists, who might defy the fickle¬ 
ness of fortune ; and soin dreamed of buying a field and 
being safe and in harbour there, through some wonderful 
jkill and simple arrangements of Chaftist leaders. But 
these wore not the revolutionary Chartists who were at 
work, burrowing in the foundations of society at the 
date before us. The better class came in later—after the 
promulgation of the charter—as, indeed, did many of the 
worst; but, in 1835 and 1836, the boring was begun, and 
the train was laying, which produced, for one result 
among many, the explosion at Monmouth in 1839. 

The revolutionary movement referred to as occurring 
at the other end of society was one which it would be 
scarcely possible to credit now, but for the body of doou- 
nientary evidence which leaves no shadow of doubt on 
an^of the principal features of the conspiracy# The 
whSo aftair appears so unsuited to our own time, and the 
condition of our monarchy—so like a plunge back into a 
foimer century—that all the superiority of dooumentaiy.f 
evidence of which we have the advantage is needed to 
make the story credible to quiet people who do not dream 
of treason-plots and civil war in England in our day. 

A month before Sir K. Peel’s resignation in thf spring 
of 1835, the Liberal party throughout the country were 
surprised by the appearance of a sudden fit of cai^tiousness 
and pertinacity in some of their representatives, in teasing 
the ministers about the reception of addresses from Orange 
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societies to the king. From the temper of the time in 
the House, and especially among the opposition, any 
captiousness must have been great indeed which could 
have struck everybody as remarkable. Member after 
member rose to cross-examine the ministers—who them¬ 
selves could have hardly understood the proceeding—as 
to whether the addresses purported to be from Orange 
societies; whether the king could or ought to receive 
addresses from associations of declared illegality; whether 
the replies given had really, as the newspapers said, been 
avowedly gracious; whether the graciousness had l^een 
connected with a recognition of the parties as Orangemen; 
and finally, and very seriously, whether Mr. Goulburn, as 
minister of the crown, considered an Orange lodge to be 
legal or illegal, and whether he was prepared to justify 
the presentation of an address from such a society to the 
sovereign. The ministers wore probably surprised and 
perplexed, beginning to see that this was a matter cf 
high importance, but hardly undoi’standing why or how; 
for no one of them rose for a considerable time. After 
the dead silence in which the question had been listened 
to, and the rising of the minister looked for, vociferous 
cheers from the opposition filled the House when he did 
not rise. At length Mr. Goulburn made his answer. The 
reply to the addresses was intended as an acknowledgment 
of their receipt, and not as any recognition of the legality 
of the party name by which the signers might designate 
themselves. Cheering no less loud followed the reply. 
Perhaps no cheers given in that House—not even those 
whichM signalised the passage of the Reform Bill—j'^ver 
carried such anxiety and pain to the hearts of certain of 
the Tory peers, and especially of the highest prince of the 
blood, the eldest of the king’s brothers. He and some 
others of the peers could very well understAnd what all 
thm might mean, while it was .a singular mystery to the 
country at large. 

The country at large knew little about Orange societies, 
except that the Orangemen in Ireland were proud of their 
lojalty, and made conspicuous processions on great Pro¬ 
testant occasions, and were ever and anon coming to 
blows with the Catholics. Orangeism belonged exclu- 
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sivoly to Ireland, in the general mind. People generally 
would have stared to hear that Orangeism was in England 
Scotland, and the colonies, and that it constituted an 
army of itself, in the midst of the military forces of the 
empire. Orangeism was exclusively Irish at first—in 
1796, when it was first heard of. Before that time, the 
Protestants who patrolled the country, to prevent the 
seizure of arms hy the Catholics in the night, in pre¬ 
paration for their insurrection, bore the name of * Peep-o’- 
day Boys.’ The Catholics, who organised themselves 
against these patrolling bands, called tlfemselves * De¬ 
fenders,’ and soon extended the term to include the 
defence of ‘ tho united nations of France and Ireland.* 
As soon as the aim of a union with France was avowed, 
and a descent of the French upon the coasts of Ireland 
Man expected, the Protestants began to improve and 
extend their organisation, in the hope of preserving the 
lanion with England. They would have taken the title 
of ‘ Defenders,’ but that their adversaries already bore it. 
They reverted to the period of the bringing in of a 
P/otestaut sovereign over the head of the Catholic James 
II., and called themselves Orangemen. Such, at least, is 
the traditionary account in the district where Orangeism 
sprang np. The Diamond—a little hamlet, about five 
miles from Armagh, where a conflict took place in 1795, 
which is called the battle of the Diamond—is assigned as 
the birthplace of Orangeism. A few yeomen and farmers 
joined for mutual defence and the assertion of British 
lights, after the battle of the Diamond; and this was the 
first Orange lodge. The gentry saw what this cnight 
grow to, and encouraged the formation of lodges, and the 
promulgation of rules. As Presbyterians abounded in 
that part of the country, they formed the main element of 
the societies; and it is said that the religious observances 
of the Orange lodges, which afterwards degenerated i^to 
a subject of scandal when Dissenters were no longer ad¬ 
mitted, were introduced originally by them. The grange- 
men of Ireland were the deadly foes of the ‘United 
Irishmen,’ and the most efiective check upon them, and 
they have even claimed tho credit of having preserved 
Ireland to England, 
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, Perhaps it was through the connection of some English 
Qohleinen with Irish property that Orange institutions 
were introduced into England, Lodges were at first held 
in, England under Irish warrants; hut in 1808, a lodge 
w^ funded in Manchester, and warrants were issued for 
the holding of lodges under the English authority. On 
the death of the grand-master at IM^chester, the lodge 
was removed to London, in 1821, and the meetings were 
held at the house of Lord Kenyon, who was deputy- 
grand-master. The Luke of York was to have been 
grand-masterbut he found that the law-officers of the 
crown considered the institution an illegal one. The 
rules were modified so as to meet the terms of the law. 
The act which prohibited political societies in Ireland 
from 1825 to 1828, appea^red to dissolve Orangeism there 
for the time; but lodges were hold under English war¬ 
rants ; and in 1823, the whole organisation sprang up, as 
vigorous as over, on the expiration of the act. At thki 
time, the entire institution, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
oame under the direction of the Luke of Cumberland, as 
grand-master. The critical part of the history, as regards 
England, lies between the years 1828 and 1836. In 1829, 
when the Luke of York was gone, and the king had 
given the royal assent to the Emancipation Act, the 
Orangemen seem to have lost their senses, as they certainly 
lost meir lo 3 ralty. The proofs of this which came out in 
1836, when the Orangemen on our side the Irish Channel 
numbered 140,000—40,000 of whom were in London— 
bewildered the nation with amazement. 

In ljB28, on the accession of the Luke of CumberlaiyJ to 
the throne of Orangeism, he sent forth, under a commission 
of the great seal—‘ given under my seal, at St. James’s, 
this 13th day of August 1828. Ernest, G.M.*—a certain 
person, ohosen * from a knowledge of his experience, and 
a Bonfidenoe in his integrity,* the ‘ trusty, well-beloved, 
and right-woiuhipful brother, Lieutenant-Colonel Pairman.* 
This p^son, thus chosen and confided in by the Luke of 
CumMnand, had a plenary authority, declared in the 
commission under the great seal of the order, to establish 
Orangeism wherever he could, and by whatever means 
he thought proper. He went to Lublin, in order to bring 
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tho Trisli and English lodges into one perfect system of 
secret signs and pass\yords; and he made two extensive 
tours in England and Scotland* to visit and establish lodges 
in all the largo towns and populous neighbourhoods where 
ho believed he could bi*ing the people to * rally round the 
throne and the Church ’—to use the language of the party 
and the time. The nation at large saw no particular 
occasion for rallying round the throne* as it seemed to 
them that the House of Brunswick never was safer. But 
the Orange leaders, apparently driven frantic by the 
reforms of the time, were of a different opinion. They 
actually got it into their heads, at the time when the 
Duke of Wellington was carrying the Catholio Emancipa¬ 
tion Aot, and George IV. was evidently sinking, that the 
Duke of Wellington himself meant to seize the crown. 
Men laughed when they first heard this, and men will 
always laugh whenever they hear ib; but that such were 
tfce apprehensions of the Orange leaders is shown by 
correspondence in Colonel Fairman’s handwriting, which 
was brought before the parliamentary committee of 1836. 
T1 le following is an extract from a letter evidently de¬ 
signed for the Grand-master Ernest himself, and wiitten 
during the last illness of George IV.: * Should an in¬ 
disposition, which has agitated the whole country for a 
fortnight, take a favourable turn—should the Almighty 
in His mercy give oar unto the supplications that to His 
heavenly throne are offered up daily, to prolong the 
existence of one deservedly dear to the nation at large— 
a divulgement I have exju'essed a willingness to furnish 
woidd bo deprived of no small portion of its value. •Even 
in tnis case, an event, for the consummation of which, in 
common with all good subjects, I obtest the Deity, -it 
might be as well your royal highness should be put in 
possession of the rash design, in embryo, the better to 
enable you to devise measures for its frustration; at any 
rate, you would not then be taken by surprise, as the 
nation was last year, but might have an opport^ity of 
rallying your forces and of organising your plans for the 
defeat of such machinations as might be hostile to your 
paramount claims. Hence, should the experiment be 
made, and its expediency be established, your royal high 
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Tieg9 would be in a situation to contend for the exercise in 
yonr own person of that office at which the wild ambition 
of another may prompt him to aspire.* Who this ‘ other ’ 
was is plainly expressed in two subsequent letters. It was 
Wellington I—the devoted Wellington, who perilled his 
reputation for consistency, and what his party call political 
honour, over and over again, rather than ‘desert his sove¬ 
reign.* Wellington lived to have this said of him by a 
man claiming to be a colonel in his own * perfect machine * 
of an army. In a letter from Fairman to Sir James 
Oockburn, in Tl-hioh ho gives a most imposing account of 
the numbers and discipline of the Orange forces in Ireland 
and Great Britain, he speaks of grovelling worms who 
dare to vie with the omnipotence of Heaven ; and of one 
among them he writes thus: ‘ One, moreover, of whom it 
might ill become me to speak but in terms of reverence, 
has nevertheless been, weak enough to ape the coarseness 
of a Cromwell, thus recalling the recollection to whig; 
would have been far better left in oblivion. His seizure 
of the diadem, with his planting it upon his brow, was a 
precocious sort of self-inauguration.’ This seems a subject 
for fun—for a caricature of the day—so admirably is the 
charge in opposition to all the Duke of Wellington’s 
tendencies; but there were some things in connection 
with this matter too serious to be laughed at. At the 
first hint of treason, men were roused to indignation on 
behalf of the good-natured King William, of whom it had 
been in contemplation to dispose so easil}’’; and much 
more strongly did their affections spring to guard from 
insultruud injury the fatherless young princess who.se 
rights were thus dealt with by that trusty and well-belt vcd 
bmther Fairman, whom the Duke of Cumberland sent 
forth as his representative. On this letter being pub¬ 
lished, people began to understand the strange proceedings, 
and the violence of the debate about a regency, after the 
accession of William IV» And on this letter being 
publisljpd, people began to remember how, from one 
occasion to another, rumours of the insanity of King 
William came floating abroad from the recesses of Toryism, 
till exploded by contact with free air and daylight. The 
letter is dated April 6,1830—during the last illness of 
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Georpje IV.—and it is addressed to the editor of tho 
Morning Herald: 

‘ Bear Sir—F rom those who may ho supposed to have 
opportunities of knowing “ the secrets of the castle,” the 
king is stated to ho hv no manner in so alarming a state 
as many folks >vould have it imagined. His majesty is 
likewise said to dictate the bulletins of his own state of 
health. Some whisperings have also gone abroad, that 
in the event of the demise of the crown, a regency would 
probably be established, for reasons which occasioned the 
removal of the next in succession from the office of high- 
admiral. That a maritime government might not prove 
consonant to the views of a military chieftain of tho raoftt 
unbounded ambition, may admit of easy belief; and as 
the second heir-presumptive is not alone a female, but a 
minor, in addition to tho argument wjiich might be applied 
tc^ the present, that in the ordinary course nature jt 
Was not to be expected that his reign could be of long 
duiatioii, in these disjointed times it is by no means un¬ 
likely a vicarious form of government may be attempted. 
The effort would be a hold oue, but after the measures wo 
have seen, what new violations should surprise us ? Besides, 
the popular plea of economy and expedience might be 
urged as the pretext, while aggrandisement and usnrpa- 
tion might be the latent solo motive. It would only l>o 
necessary to make out a plausible case, wliich, from the 
facta on record, there could be no difficulty in doing, to 
tho satisfaction of a pliable and obsequious set of ministers, 
as also to the success of such an experiment.—Most^ruly 
youit^ 'VV, B. F.’ 

There is nothing to wonder at now in the pertinacity 
with which the opposition questioned the Peel ministry 
about Orange addresses. Mr. Hume had got hold of these 
letters of 1830-31, and the morabertf who cheered so loudly 
on tho perplexity of tho ministers, were aware how the 
loyal Orangemen nad listened to suggestions for itaking 
the Duke of Cumberland king, to prevent the usurpation 
of the crown by the Duke of Wellington—for expecting 
that William IV. would be superseded on an allegation of 
insanity, and tho Princess Victoria because she was a 

VOL. iir, T 
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womfm, and probably still a minor. If tb© Orangemen, 
with all their importance of rank, wealth and numbers— 
with their array of British peers^ and their army of 140,000 
men, avowedly ready for action—^could have shown that 
they did not listen to such suggestions, and that Colonel 
Fairman was a crack-brained adventurer, with whose 
. wild notions they had no concern, they would assuredly 
*liave done so. But it was impossible j the proof was too 
strong the other way. The letters cited above were 
written in 1830--31 ; and a long array of correspondence 
shows that the trusted and beloved William Blennerhassott 
Fairman lost no ground with the heads of the party by 
his speculations. Some of the most offensive suggestions 
were set forth in * a series of essays,’ written at the request 
of a noble lord, for that noble lord’s information—that 
noble lord being Lord Ken 3 ^on; and those essays were 
handed over to the ihike of Cnmborland, who kept them 
W him. In December 1831, and in January 1832, ColoiCtel 
Bainnan had long and confidential conversations with the 
Duke of Cumberland at Kew; and there were more such 
interviews in February'. On the 19th of the next April, 
Colonel Fairman was unanimously elected to tho most 
important office in the society—that of doputy-grand- 
seoretaiy; the' present Duke of Buckingham being 
secretary. Colonel Fairman was nominated by tho Duke 
of Cumberland, seconded by Lord Kenyon, and supported 
by the Duke of Gordon. In June, Colonel Fairman wont 
forth on his mission among the lodges, furnished by the 
Duke of Cumberland with powers so extensive as to 
rend^b it a serious and difficult matter to draw un his 
commission. 

It is under this date that Lord Londonderry appears on 
the scene. Before leaving London on this mission, Colonel 
Fairman learned from the lips of the Duke of Cumberland, 
as he declared, that he had written to Lord Londonderry on 
Orange affii^irs, and Colonel Fairman therefore wrote with 
more Cxplioitness, he says, than he should otherwise have 
done. The subject is establishing Orange clubs among the 
pitmen on the estates of tbo marquis; and his lordship’s 
agent and Colonel Fairman had already been consulting 
alx)ut it. Considering the ‘popish cabinet and demo- 
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craiical ministry,’ with which the country was oppressed, 
Oolonel Fairman ||hought fit to suggest in this letter: 

‘ By a rapid augmentation of our physical force, we might 
be able to assume a boldness of attitude which should 
command the respect of our Jacobinical rulers. ... If we 
prove not too strong for such a government as the present 
is, such a government will soon prove too strong for us • 
some arbitrary step would be taken in this case, for the 
suspension of our meetings. Hence the necessity f<nr our 
laying aside that non-resistance, that passive obedience, 
which has hitherto been religiously enforced, to our own 
discomfiture.’ Ho further relates how he was reproached 
by Lord Longford, in a long conversation, the day before, 
for the tameness of the British Orangemen, while the 
Irish were resolved to resist all attempts to put them 
down. In a short letter, a few days afterwards, he says 
he writes to supply an omission—ho -had forgotten to say 
that the Orange leaders had the military with them; 

* Wo have the military with us, as far as they are at 
lil>crty to avow their principles and sentiments; but since 
the lamented death of the Duke of York, every impediment 
has been thrown in the way of their holding a lodge.’ It 
will be remembered that the Duke of York withdrew from 
his intended position of grand-master on being assured of 
tlie illegality of tho association. Wo have the answer of 
the Marquis of Londonderry to the above letters; the 
purport of which is that he had consulted Lord Ken)"on, 
who hoped to convince the Duke of Cumberland that ‘ the 
moment had not arrived,’ owing to the refractory state of 
the nitmen, and the Whig temper of the county; birt, says 
the mst sentence, ‘ I will lose no opportunity of embracing 
any opening that may arise.’ Lord Londonderry admitted 
in the House of Lords all tho facts of this correspondency 
only explaining that the Duke of Cumberland’s wishes 
were made known to him throifgh Lord Kenyon, and not 
by interview or letter. In the same month of August in 
which his commission bears date, there is a Iqjter of 
Fairman’s to tho Duke of Gordon, in answer to an invita¬ 
tion to Gordon Castle, in which he anticipates that ‘ wo 
shall be assuming, I think, such an attitude of boldness as 
will strike the foe with awe ; but wo inculcate the doc- 
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trine of passive obedience and of non-resistance too re¬ 
ligiously by far.* Ho has letters, he s^s, written ‘ in the 
highest spirits,* from Lords Kenyon and Londonderry, 
Longford and Cole; and he declares his expectation of an 
approaching crisis. It was after all this that he still went 
to Kew, and * was closeted three hours ’ with his royal 
highness. It was after these things—namely, on October 
^4 of the same year—that Lord Wynford wrote to Colonel 
Fairman in praise of the Duke of Cumberland, and that 
* the Tories have not been sufficiently grateful to him 
winding up tvith the following words: ‘ As you are so 
obliging in your last letter as to ask my advice as to 
whether you should pursue the course you have so ably 
begun, I can only say that you must exercise your dis¬ 
cretion as to the company iu which you make such appeals 
as that which I have seen reported. When you meet only 
sure Tories, you may well make them feel what they owe 
to one who is the constant, unflinching champion of tfee 
party, and who, by his steady course, has brought on 
himself all the obloquy that a base, malignant faction can 
invent.* Colonel Fairman quoted Lord Wjmford and 
Lord Kenyon to each other as consulted by him, ‘ on llio 
propriety of my continuing to introduce the duke’s name 
in the prominent shape I had previously done.' * If he 
[the duke] would but make a tour into these parts,* con¬ 
tinues the colonel, ‘ for which I.have prepared the way, 
he would be idolised.* By ‘ these parts ’ he means Don¬ 
caster, whose maudlin loyalty—such loyalty as he saw— 
the tears of the gentlemen, which made nim ‘ play the 
womtn ’—the enthusiasm of the * noble dames,’ whom ho 
compliments with the title of ‘ the blue belles of \ ork- 
shire *—is described in a letter too absurd to have been 
penned by the confidential agent of princes and lords on 
the gravest political matters. It was a grave affair to 
the private interests of some of the brethren, if we may 
judge by a letter of Lord Kenyon’s to Colonel Fairman, 
m Jai^iary 1833. ‘ The good cause,’ writes his lordship, 

‘ is worth all the help that man can give it, but our only 
trust must be in God. In the last two years and a half 
I shall have spent, I suspect, in its behalf nearer £20,000 
than £10,000.* We find the Orange peers continuing 
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their confidence to Colonel Fairman up to the time of the 
demand of a parliamentary committee. Lord Eoden writes 
to him about * our cause.* Lord Kenyon confides to him 
his views of the comparative influence of some Scotch 
peers, and observes: ‘It is a great pity, loo, that the 
amiable Duke of Buccleuch does not see the immense im- 
])ortance of his sanctioning such a cause as the Orange, 
(iause.* Lord Thomond writes to him about his subscrip¬ 
tion in England and Ireland. Lord Wynford reports to 
liiin, in April 1834, a private consultatioii between the 
Duke of Cumberland, Lord Kenyon, and himself, about 
the purchase of a newspaper, and declares it highly 
l)robublo that something would soon be done about it by 
the Carlton Club. Another * sound paper, as well as the 
Morning Poet,' was wanted; and -the Age had previously 
been thought of; its ‘ scurrility * and ‘ looseness of prin¬ 
ciple’being admitted, but Lord Kfinyon not admitting, 
‘ .is some do, that tlie private characters of public men 
ought to bo considered sacred against all attack.’ This 
newspaper, the Age, was at that precise date occupying 
itsolf, Week by week, with exhibiting the personal in¬ 
firmities and peculiarities of the Whig ministers—the 
baldness, the lameness, the nervous twitchings, the short¬ 
sightedness, and 80 on. Lord Kenyon seems to have con¬ 
sidered these things as belonging to private character— 
* not to be considered sacred against all attack.’ But the 
subject of the moralities of the Orange leaders is too largo 
a one to be entered upon here. The gleanings which 
might be made from the evidence of the report would 
afford material for a curious inquiry into the theory of 
Christianity, held by men whose boast—b^' the mouth of 
Lord Konyon—was : ‘ Ours is the cause of all friends of 
Christianityand whose most Christian hope was of * the 
arrival of a day of reckoning,’ when certain ‘ hell-hounds ’ 
would ‘ be called on to pay tlie full* penalty of their cold¬ 
blooded tergiversations.* So late as July 27, 1834, wo 
find the Duke of Gordon confiding to Colonel Fairnfen his 
gladness ‘that the unprincipled ministers leiuain to do 
more mischief; as yet wo are not ready for a change.’ It 
is clear that there could bo rio attempt on the part of the 
Orange leaders to repudiate Colonel Fairman as their 
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confidential agent; and wlion all this correspondence, and 
-mucli taore, was laid before the pailiamentary committee, 
it became a matter of serious consideration how to proceed. 

There was much more behind. It was important to 
know what was ‘the prominent shape* that the agent 
gave to the name of the Duke of Cumberland, in his 
assemblages of Orangemen, throughout his tour. It was 
charged upon Fairman, by an Orangeman of the name 
cf Haywood, that he had sounded his hearers at Sheffield 
and elsewhere on their willingness to support the Duke 
of C»imberland as their sovereign, if, as was probable, 
William IV. should be deposed for his assent to the 
Reform Bill. Colonel Fairman denied this ; but his word 
did not go for much with those who had read his corre¬ 
spondence, nor with any who knew that it had been 
proved in a court of justice that he had given a false 
address to get rid of Si troublesome creditor. 

Again, it was discovered that of the 381 lodges cxistii% 
in Great Britain, 30 were in the army; and that lodges 
•existed among the troops at Beimuda, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Corfu, New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and our 
North American colonies. The Duke of Cumberland and 
Lord Kenyon positively asserted that they wore ignorant 
•of the fact of the existence of an Orange organisation at 
all in the army. But in the correspondence we find Lord 
Kenyon writing to the colonel: ‘ His royal liighness 
promises being in England a fortnight before parliament 
assembles. To him, privately, you had better address 
yourself about your military proposition, which to mo ap- 
pear^^very judicious.* Again, ‘ The statement you mt^e to 
me before, and respecting which I have now before mo 
particulars from Portsmouth, should be referred to his 
royal highness, as military matters of great delicacy. At 
the same time, private intimation, I submit, should be 
made to the military correspondents, letting them know 
how highly we esteem them as brethren.’ Again, * If you 
hear ^ything further from the military districts, let his 
royal highness know all particulars fit to be communi¬ 
cated.* So much for Lord Kenyon’s ignorance of Orangeism 
in the army I But there was, as regarded the duke, more 
direct evidence in the records of the lodge-meetings at 
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which he presided, and himself granted now warrants to 
soldiers prosejit, some of which aro actually entitled 
‘ military warrants.’ The military lodges were entered 
in the books, noticed by the circular-reports of the meetings 
where the Duke of Cumberland presided; and the laws 
and ordinances, containing provisions for attr^ting sol¬ 
diers and sailors by a remission of the fees, are declared to 
have been inspected and approved by the duke, and handed 
over to Lord Kenyon for final supervision. Thus it is not 
wonderful that the committee reported : ‘ That they find 
it most difficult to reconcile statements in qyidenoe before 
them, with ignorance of these proceedings on the part of 
liord Kenyon, and by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland.* 

Such Was the dealing of these loyal loaders with the 
a^Tuy. As for the Church, they had the bishop of Sails- 
bury for lord prolate and grand-chaplain of the order; 
igid there were twelve or thirteen depu^ grand-chaplains, 
and clergymen as masteis of lodges and managers of their 
affairs. Not a single minister of religion out of the 
Establishment belonged to the order in England, The 
religious observances, conducted by the clergymen, bore 
but too close a resemblance to the mummeries of the poor 
Dorsetshire labourers ; as did the proceedings altogether, 
in their illegality. In one of the circulars, the clergy are 
invited to come in, and take appointments, with the 
notification that no salary was attached to office, but that 
it might lead to patronage. In one of those circulars, the 
]position of the Church, in the eyes of Orangemen of the 
jieriod, is described in language too indecent for quotation. 
Aslior the rest, the grand lodge declared itself peftsessed 
of * the facility of knowing the principles of every man in 
the countrythe institution excluded Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters, and included the most violent and unscru¬ 
pulous of the peers; it numbered 140,000 actual members 
in Great Britian, and 175,000 *in Ireland; it expelled 
members who voted for liberal candidates: it proposed 
the employment of physical force .within a proximate time, 
to overthrow the liberal institutions which had just been 
gained; it was beginning to interfere with the common 
duties and rights of men—as when a lodge of pitmen in 
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Scotland expelled a body of Catholics ‘who had before 
lived and worked with them in peace and harmonyand, 
ut the latest date, it was found holding out threats to the 
half-pay of the army and navy, to draw them to itself in 
preference to other political unions. ‘Itas the bounden 
duty of such [pensioners and disbanded soldiers], in a crisis 
of danger like tlie present [February 18:15], to enlist 
under wie banners of a loyal association, instead of repair¬ 
ing to factious unions, no lees hostile to sound policy 
lAian to true religion, at the imminent risk of incurring a 
just forfeiture ef their hard-earned remunerations, of which 
a scrupulous government would not hesitate to deprive 
them. Of this intelligible hint the half-pay of the army 
and navy might do well to profit, in a prospective sense.’ 

Such was the institution—the great conspiracy against 
the national wiU and national interests—the conspiracy 
against the rights of all, from the king on the throne to 
the humblest voter, or soldier, or sailor, or Dissenter, or 
Catholic—which was discovered by tho energy and dili¬ 
gence of Mr. Hnme in 1835. Such as has been related 
was the information of which minds were full, on tho 
opposition side of tho House, when that scone of pertinacity 
was transacted which perplexed all who did not 3 ’et 
understand the case. The simple-minded king had been 
receiving, with studied graciousness, addresses from these 
illegal societies, in which the question of his deposition 
had certainly been agitated. The question was now, what 
should be done ? 

The seriousness of the question, and of the whole case, 
was relieved by*the certainty, speedily obtained, that the 
institution, with its political objects, its signs and p/'-ss- 
words, and its oaths, was illegal. There was some reluc¬ 
tance, here and there, to admit the illegalitj '-; but the 
opinion of the most eminent lawjws soon settled the 
matter. It might be fortunate, too, that the seriousness 
of the case was relieved by the touches of the comic 
which we have encountered—the Duke of Wellington^ of 
all peoffee, crowning himself with the diadem; and tho 
Doncaster loyalists—the ‘ blue belles of Yorkshire ’ smiling, 
and their fathers and brothers weeping, over that hero of 
romance, the Duke of Cumberland; and the style, both of 
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letters and circulars, which must come in among the comic 
incidents of the case. The extreme silliness of the 
conspirators—a fair set-off, as it appears to us, against 
the ignorance of the Dorsetshire labourers—was another 
fortunate alleviation of the scnousnoss of the case; though 
it is no light matter to see so great a number of men— 
some powerful through rank and wealth—playing the fool, 
and compelled virtually to petition to be thought fools, as 
the only alternative from the reputation of traitors. With 
all its nonsense, and looked at from any pinnacle of 
superiority, this was a very serious mattof. How was it 
to be dealt with? 

The first thing done was obtaining a committee of in¬ 
quiry in the Commons, within three weeks after the scene 
of pertinacious questioning with which the revelations 
began. Before the committee had reported, portions of 
Ihcj evidence were published in the newspapers; and several 
]teople, besides Mr. Hume, thought that no time was to bo 
lost in exposing and annihilating the illegal practice of 
maintaining political societies in the army. Amidst many 
complaints of his proceeding before the committee had re- 
})Oifed, Mr, Hume moved eleven resolutions, on the 4th 
of August, declaratory of the facts of Orangeism, of its 
illegality in the army, according to the general orders 
issued by the commander-iii-chiof, in 1822 and 1829 ; and 
ending with a proposal of an address to the king, calling 
his attention to the whole subject, and especially to the 
Duke of Cumberland’s share in the illegal transactions 
complained of. Mr. Hume’s opponents alleged that the 
milUary waiTants must have been misapplied without the 
kncmlcdge of the chief officers of the association, whose 
signatures weie given to blank warrants, in order to their 
being sent out in parcels of a hundred or two, in the con¬ 
fidence that they would be properly employed; and also, 
they declared that Orangeism in* the aimy was a purely 
defensive measure, against Kibbon societies, and other 
secret associations, whoso suppression they rcqwred, if 
Orange lodges weio put down. To this there could be no 
objection in any quarter. The last of Mr. Hume’s resolu¬ 
tions was objected to as convoying, inevitabl}", more or 
less censure on the Duke of Cumberland—a proceeding 
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which could not be justified before the delivoiy of the com¬ 
mittee’s report and evidence. Lord John Ilussell, who had 
to act and speak for the government in the Lower House, 
went thiough this aftair with eminent prudence, courage, 
and moderation. The Whig administrations had been 
blamed by some parties in the House for supineness in 
permitting the pranks of the Orangemen for so long; and 
it was alleged that they had thought the organisation too 
formidable to be meddled with, during a season of political 
transition. It might be so. Certainly, the prudence, 
quietness, and "guarded moderation of Lord John Kussell 
throughout the whole transaction convoyed an impression 
that the affair was, in his view, one of extreme gravity, 
though ho did not say so, but rather made as light of it 
as circumstances would permit. He now moved that the 
debate should be adjourned to the 11th of August—that is, 
for a week—giving a broad hint to the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land to use the time in withdrawing himself from all coi\ • 
neotion with the Orange Association. 

The duke did not take the hint. He merely wrote and 
published a letter to the chairman of the committee, in 
which he denied having ever issued warrants to soldiers, 
or known of such being issued—declared that he had 
declined sending out military warrants, on the ground of 
their violation of the general orders of 1822 and j 829— 
and intimated that all warrants inconsistent with those 
orders should he annulled. How the duke’s denial was 
regarded by the committee, we have already seen, in a 
sentence of theif report. Lord J. Bussell had shown his 
piTiden,"© in the debate of the 4th; now, on the 11th, he 
showed his courage. Ho declared his impression thatfthe 
duke had not done what the House had a right to expect 
from him. If the duke had merely signed blank warrants, 
and his Orange brethren had betrayed his confidence in 
filling them up in a manner which he.was known to dis¬ 
approve, the least he could have done would be to with¬ 
draw himself at once, and in a conspicuous manner, from 
persona who had so deceived him; but the duke appeared 
to have no intention of so withdrawing. Mr. Hume’s last 
resolution was therefore agreed to, with the omission of tlie 
assertion at the end that the warrants were designed for 
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the establishment of Orange lodges in the army. On the 
15th, the king's reply was read to the House. It promised 
the ntmost vigilance and vigour in suppressing political 
societies in the army. On the 19th, the House was in- 
formed'*%hat Colonel Fairman had refused to produce to 
the committee a letter-book which he acknowledged to he 
in hie possession, and which was essential to the purposes 
of the committee. He was called before tlie House, where 
he repeated his refusal; was advised by some of the Orange 
members to yield lip the book; persisted in his refusal; 
.and was admonished by the speaker that hh must obey the 
oi ders of the House. On the 20th, as it appeared that he 
was still contumacious, it was ordered that he should he 
committed to Newgate, for a breach of privilege; but by 
this time he had disappeared. The book was really muon 
wanted. It was known to contain replies to letters in the 
hands of the committee on the establishment of Orange 
tiodges in certain regiments at Gibraltar and elsewhere, 
and must alford information on the proceedings of the 
Orange missionary, named Uccalli, who had complained of 
the diificulty of establishing Orange lodges among the 
troops in the Ionian Islands, from the vigilant resistance 
of Lord Nugent and the other authorities. The committee 
earnestly desired to have the book; and it was moved that 
the House should order Colonel Fairman^s papers to be 
searched. It was believed that the house had this power; 
but, considering the odium of exercising it, and the pro¬ 
bability that where Colonel Fairman was secreted, there 
were all his important papers likewise, itwas thought b^st 
nc^to issue the order. • 

Next, it was ascertained, by certain parties determined 
to carry this matter through, that the case of the Orange 
leaders was analogous to that of the Dorsetshire labourers. 
They had become liable under the same law; and it was 
now resolved that, if evidence ccrtild be obtained, the Duke 
of Cumberland, Lord Kenyon, the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and others, and Colonel Fairman, should be b^j^ught to 
trial before the Central Criminal Court. The prosecutors 
got hold of Haywood, tho Orangeman who had taken fright 
at Fairman’s incitements to treason, had made them known, 
and was prosecuted for libel in consequence. It was clear 
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to the committee that the evidence bore out Haywood’a 
statements; and those who were about to prosecute tho 
Orange leaders appointed counsel for Haywood’a defence— 
the counsel i-etained being Serjeant Wilde, Mr. Charles 
Austin, and Mr. Charles Buller. For the prosecu^n, tho 
moat eminent counsel were retained : the indictments were 
drawn, notwithstanding the difficulty of assigning the 
exact title of the Duke of Cumberland ; the evidence was 
marshalled; the original letters were arranged; and all 
was prepared, when two events happened which lendered 
further proceedfngs unnecessary. 

Poor Haywood died through apprehension. He felt 
liimsolf the probable victim of the great association whose 
povrer he well knew, and whose wrath he had brought 
upon himself; and he was. not yet aware of the powerful 
protection to b6 extended over him, when he broke a blood¬ 
vessel, through agitation of mind. It was then too late 
to save him; and he died a few days before the trial wa^ 
to have come on. The other cause of delay was a request 
from Mr. Hume that all proceedings should be stayed till 
after the debate which he was to bring on in tho Commons. 
It was all important tliat that debate should take place; and 
the House would refuse the opportunity, if tho subject was 
at the same time' in course of inquiiy in a criminal court. 

On the 23rd of February 1836, Mr. Hume, to whom the 
country owed more than to any other man in regard to 
the exposure and annihilation of this great conspiracy, 
made a complete revelation of tho v.hole matter, ending 
with a tremendous resolution. This resolution declared the 
abhorrerse of parliament of all such secret political a^|o- 
ciations, and proposed an address to the king, requesting 
him to cause the discharge of all Orangemen, and members 
of any other secret political associations, from all offices, 
civil and military, unless they should retire fiom such 
societies within one month from the publication of a pro¬ 
clamation to that eftect. Lord John Russell, in a speech 
of as mijich prudence as manliness, proposed a somewhat 
milder proceeding—an address to the king, piuying that 
his majesty would take such measures as should bo 
effectual for the suppression of the societies in question. 
Tho Orangemen in the House were prudent, and offered 
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liO opposition. Lord John Rnsseirs resolution was unani¬ 
mously agreed to. Two days afterwards, the royal reply, 
echoing the resolution, was received. The home secretary 
transmitted a copy of it to the Duke of Cumberland, as 
grand-master of the Orange Association. The Duke of 
Cumberland immediately sent a reply, intimating that, 
before the last dbbate in the Commons, he had recom¬ 
mended the dissolution of Orange societies in Ireland, and 
that he would immediately proceed to dissolve all such 
societies elsewhere. In a few days the thing was done; 
and Orangeisra hecamo a matter of history/ 

The quietness with which it was done at last is one <'f 
the most striking features of the case. The prudence of 
all parties now appears something unsurpassed in our 
history. It is the strongest possible evidence of the uni¬ 
versal sense of danger in the leaders of all parties. The 
Orange chiefs had at last become aware of what they had 
fubjeoted themselves to. Yet their forfces were so great— 
their physical force, restrained by no principle, no know¬ 
ledge, and no sense, on the part of the chiefs—that it was 
not safe to drive them to resentment or despair; and the 
government had also to consider Ireland, and the supremo 
importance of leaving a fair field there for trial of their 
new policy of conciliation under Lord Mulgrave and his 
coadjutors. The radical reformers in parliament felt this 
as strongly as the ministers. The gieat point of the dia- 
Kolution of Orange societies was gained; and the chiefs of 
the radical reform party contented themselves with holding 
out emphatic warnings to the humbled conspirators whom 
held in their power. They let these revoltitionary 
peSrs know that there were rumours afloat of the I'econ- 
stitution of Orangeism under another name; that the 
Orangemen VT ere watched; that the evidence against the 
leaders was held in readiness for use; that the law which 
had transported the Dorsetshire •labourers could any day 
bo brought to bear upon them; and that no mercy was 
to be expected if the public safety should rcquir|^ it to be 
put in operation. 

As for the people at large, the greatness of the aflair was 
little understood among them, from the quietness with 
which it was brought to a close. A multitude scarcely 
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hoard of it, except as of the ordinary party conflicts of the 
day. Many more did not, and could not, fully bolievo 
what was before their eyes. It was like a story of a long- 
past centnry; and now, such persons look upon it, when 
the facts are revived, as at a new disclosure which fills 
them with wonder. There were enough, however, sensible 
and awake to what the kingdom had Escaped, to under¬ 
stand the comparative smoothness with which affairs pro¬ 
ceeded henceforth in the House of Lords, the sudden silence 
about reform of that House, and the intense satisfaction 
with which the'^^departure of the Duke of Cumberland was 
witnessed, when, in the next year, the accession of a female 
sovereign to the throne of England sent him away to be 
King of Hanover. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Ireland from 1835-1840—Various Theories—Religions Rancour— 
Distrust of Law—Principle of Government—Political Corruption— 
Municipal Deterioration—Uncertain^ of Subsistence—Fundamental 
DifiBcrdty—Insecurity of Title to Land—Impartiality to Sects— 
Ribbonmen and Orangemen—Catholics in the Jury-box—National 
]|^uoation—Impartiality of Law—Deoi'caseof Crime—The Viceroy*s 
Clemency—Thomas Drummond—Reform of Constabulary—Of Magis¬ 
tracy—Prevention of Crime—Repression of Ciimo—Government by 
Funetionarios or by Apostles—The Queen—O’Connell—Father 
Mathew—Temperance Movement—The BVanchiso and Registration 
—Lor^ Stanley's Registration Bill—The Government Bill—Faihue 
of both—Political Education—Municipal Reform—The Measme— 
Certainty of Maintenance—O’Connell on the Poor-law—Question of 
a Poor-law—History of the Measure—Its early Operation—Resigna¬ 
tion of Lord Normanby-^Whig Government of Ireland. , 

It is natural to shrink from the task now before us, of 
contemplating Ireland at the commencement and during 
the teruL^f Mulgrave's (presently Lord Normanby*s) 
administration. It is natural now to turn away in heart- 
sickness when the records under the eye bring up again 
the high hopes, and the no less fliatteiing fears, of the 
time; when the ear catches again the echoes of the strife 
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and turonlt of those few years when bigotry was in terror 
or despair, when the oppressed were uttering blessings, 
and the advent of hope was like the awakening of the 
thousand voices of the spring after wintry tempests were 
gone, and when the loud, clear master-tone of justice 
made itself heard over all. It is natural to recoil from the 
thought of that critical period, when all, of every partj^ 
believed that a new age had set in for Ireland, and that 
she was henceforth to grow into the likeness of England 
from century to contnry. Under the hourly pressing 
sense of what Ireland is now—under fhe bitter and 
humbling disappointment of all hopes, and the visitation 
of new fears which are but too like despair—it is natural 
to look into the past with shrinking and pain. But there 
is something in the spirit of history as cordial and cheering 
under passages of humiliation and disappointment as there 
is admonitory and chastening in. times of hope and 
l^iumph. Storn as is the spirit of history in rebuking 
presumption, and showing up the worthless character of 
transient victories, and pointing out the inevitable 
roctirrenco of human passion and folly, in high places and 
in low, with all the mournful consequences of such frailty 
—exactly in the same proportion is sho genial and 
consoling in an adverse season—pointing out the good that 
undeilies all evil, shedding hope upon the most ghastly 
perplexilies, and cheerfully teaching us how to store up 
all our past experience as material for a deeper knowledge 
and a wiser action than wc were qualified for in our time 
of highest confidence. As a matter of ^curiosity or re¬ 
creation, no one would revert to Ireland, hetw^n the 
yeMs 1835 and 1840; but when, in the course of historical 
survey, it becomes necessary to contemplate this province 
of our experience, it is found that far healthier and 
happier feelings arise to succeed and modify those of 
disappointment and .distress. It ns true that wo lookback 
upon the wisest and most earnest men then active in that 
field as upon children planting and watering, and^ettirig 
their gardens to rights in a new burst of sunshine, while 
■we, from the summit of futurity, perceive how the water¬ 
spout is huiTying on which is to tear up everything, and 
leave all waste; hut we see also that the more complete is 
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the waste, the more thorough will be the renovation; and 
that perhaps the giddy and wrangling children may come 
back to their work with a better knowledge, and a more 
rational expectation. 

When it appeared that Catholic emancipation had not 
tranqnilliscd Ireland, the opponents of that emancipation 
were occupied with their trinmph, and with their pre¬ 
parations to keep down the Catholics by all means, 
political and social, yet left in their power; but the 
advocates of the emancipation were driven to consider 
why it was that the measure appeai*ed to have done so 
little. Presently might be seen a number of men, and ol‘ 
sets of men, each of whom had an idea about the tmo 
Irish woe and its remedy. There was much truth in 
almost every one of these ideas; and great wisdom and 
virtue in many of the men who acted upon thorn. But 
none of them had got to the bottom of the matter; and of 
the very few men in the kingdom who had insight int^ 
the real state of the case, there appears to have been in> 
one who dared openly and emphatically to speak his 
thought. 

Some thought that Ireland could never prosper while 
religious rancour prevailed as it did; and that all would 
bo well if this rancour could be gradually discharged from 
the Irish mind. These advocated the extinction of tithe, 
the reduction of the Church, the impartial distribution of 
oflBce among Catholics and Protestants, the discountenance 
of Orangeism, and the establishment of the government 
plan of national education. There was weighty truth in all 
this; liiit when its advocates looked for the redemption of 
Ireland by these means, they were wrong. 

Some thought that the fatal mischief was the distrust 
and dislike of the law among the Irish people; and these 
believed the tme remedy to lie in winning over O’Connell 
from his pernicious teachings of illegality and chicanery, 
and in appointing a viceroy and statf of officials, whose 
first ca^^ should be to administer with the strictest justice 
the ordinary powers of the law; who should reform th(? 
justiciarj'^ of all Ireland, and institute »that practical 
education in simple legali^ in which the Irish people were 
conspicuously deficient. There was weighty truth in this ; 
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■but when its advocatis looked to such a policy for the 
redemption of Ireland, they were wrong. 

Some dwelt on the undisputed difference between the 
Irish and the English chamcter; and especially on the 
constitutional tendency to illegality which they believed 
they recognised in the Celtic race; and urged that the 
true method of governing the Irish was not by the 
English method, but by an affectionate despotism. They 
pointed to O’Connell, as the virtual sovereign of Ireland, 
and asked what might not be hoped from sending over a 
popular viceroy, whose love of the Irish should make his 
telation to them that of a chieftain to his retainers; whose 
empire, in short, should bo like that of O’Connell in kind 
while the safeguards of sincerity and honour should be 
added to the popular qualifications of the great demagogue. 
There might oe much truth in this, valuable if urged 
an f.ecedently to the annexation of Ireland, but of no prao- 
tioal avail towards her immediate redemption. 

Some believed gross political corruption to be the chief 
curse, and proposed a registration of voters as a means for 
the discouragement of political profligacy. The men of 
thirf one idea pursued it with such energy as to show that 
they really did expect, from the restriction, and regula¬ 
tion, and ascertainment of the franchise, the redemption of 
Ireland. 

Others believed that political principle and knowledge 
were to he obtained only throu^ political training, a^d 
that the reform of municipal institutions was even more 
important for Ireland than for England'and Scotland. 
Th^ dwelt upon the great truths involved in the i%com- 
meiroation of municipal over central government; and 
quoted Be Tocqueville, where he says, as if he were 
describing the Irish people: ‘ In certain countries of 
Europe the natives consider themselves as a kind of 
osettlers—the greatest changes afe effected without their 
concurrence, and without their knowledge; nay, more, 
the citizen is unconcerned as to the condition ipf his 
village, the police of his street, the repairs of the church, 
or of the parsonage; for he looks upon all these things as 
unconnected with himself, and as the property of a power¬ 
ful stranger whom he calls the government. He has 
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only a life-interest in these possessions, and he enter¬ 
tains no notions of ownership or of improvement. This 
want of interest in hia own affairs goes so far, that if 
his own safety or that of his children is endangered, 
instead of trying to avert the peril, he will f<dd his arms, 
and wait till the nation comes to his assistance. This 
same individual, who has so completely sacrificed his 
own freewill, had no natural propensity to obedience: 
he cowers, it is true, before the pettiest officer, but ho 
braves the law with the spirit of a conquered foe, as 
soon as its superior force is removed; his oscillaUons 
between servitude and licence are perpetual. When *a 
nation has arrived at this state, it must either change its 
customs and its laws, or perish; the source of public 
virtue is dry; and though it may contain subjects, the 
race of citkens is extinct. . . . How .can a populace, 
unaccustomed to freedom in small conoerns, learn to use 
it temperately in great affairs ? W hat resistance can he 
offered to tyranny in a country where every private 
individual is impotent, and whore the citizens are united 
by no common tie ? Those who dread the licence of the 
mob, and those who fear the rule of absolute power, 
ought alike to desire the progressive growth of provincial 
lil^rties. . . Local assemblies of citizens constitute the 
strength of free nations. Town meetings are to liberty 
what primary schools are to science—they bring it 
within the people’s reach; they teach men how to uso 
and enjoy it. A nation may establish a system of free 
government; but without the spirit of municipal institu- 
tionspiit cannot have the spirit of liberty.’ ‘ Here,’ said 
the advocates of municipal reform in Ireland—*hei€ wo 
have before us the straight road to the redemption of 
Ireland. Every one knows that her natural i:esource8 are 
abundant for the wants of her inhabitants, if only her 
inhabitants knew how to use them., This is the way to 
teach them—this is the way to call out and increase such 
publi<^ virtue as exists. It is not by an affectionate 
despotism, but by a training to self-government, that the 
Irish must be redeemed. Their own affectionate despot 
himself says, that purified municipal institutions will 
become normal schools of peaceful agitationwe shall 
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find them normal schools of political and social intoUi- 
gcnce and virtue, and by them Ireland may at last be 
redeemed.* In this faith—to a considerable extent Justifi¬ 
able—^the advocates of municipal reform worked diligently 
for the fiv^ years which ran their course between the 
introduction of the question and the passage of the 
mutilated bill for Irish corporate reform. There was 
weighty truth in their doctrine ; but when they looked for 
the redemption of Ireland by this means, they were wTong. 

Others saw a necessity underlying even the deepest 
that have been pointed out; and they thoug&t it might be 
met by giving every man in Ireland a right to subsistence. 
The uncertainty of food, and consequent recklessness of 
temper and habits among the labouring-classes; the care¬ 
lessness or rapacity of bad landlords; the unprofitable 
management of^ the land; the depraving prevalence of 
mendicity, and almost all the worst evils of life in 
IHjland, might, it was said, be met, and in time corrected, 
by a good poor-law. This was the one great measure 
which would operate beneficially in all directons—would 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked, and settle the 
roving, and restrain the encroaching, and employ the idle 
—would bring the unscrupulous landowner to reflection 
and retribution, enable the good occupier to understand 
and control his own position—and would, in short, 
establish natural relations throughout the disorganised 
society of Ireland, There was weighty truth in all this-r- 
so much truth, and held by so many of the best minds 
among philosophers, statesmen, and men of*business, that 
few dared to qualify the general expectation excitlfi by 
theiin confidence; but there were persons who felt and 
said at the time that all who looked for the redemption 
of Ireland through an extension of the English poor-law 
were wrong. 

Who, then, were right? Amon^ those many who were 
wrong, was there no one right ? It is surely not to be 
expected that any one should be wholly right. Th«ljproof 
of the insufficiency of any or all of the above-mentioned 
theories Was not yet extant. The materials for a right 
judgment were scattered abroad—one person here and 
another there obtained a glimpse of true insiglit; and 
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some declared what they thought and saw. It was a 
common thing to be told that ‘the land* was at the 
bottom of the Irish difficulty; but this might mean, and 
did mean, several different things. It might mean any 
one of a dozen prevalent vices and faults in the tenure, or 
distribution, or cultivation of land; or in the social 
circumstances which gave land a peculiar value in 
Ireland. Those who came nearest to the tnith, consciously 
or unconsciously, were perhaps the lawyers, who told a 
friend, here and there, in an undertone by the fireside, 
that there whs not a title to land in Ireland that would 
bear looking into ; that this was a secret known to all wto 
were concerned in it; that it accounted for the dispute 
about the value of the existing registry of deeds; the 
sorest impediment to ..improvement; the natural cause 
of the singular recklessness of Irish landlords; the 
sufficient explanation of the silence and apparent apathy 
of mortgagees and others concerned in the enrichingiof 
estates, about all methods of improvement and conve> 
nience; and a powerful instigation to men of various 
classes to take the law into their own hands, and to 
nourish those social feuds which might strengthen and 
protract the local dominion of men, whose title to their 
land was, or might be found, insecure. 

The greater part of Irish landed property had been 
granted three times over at least, during the long sequence 
of troubles in that unhappy country. The descendants of 
old Irish chieftains still looked on those estates as properly 
their own which had been the homes of their fathers; and 
the {(osterity of all other dispossessed parties looked on 
with the same jealous eyes. As for those in actual pos¬ 
session, too many of them conducted themselves and their 
property in the way which has made the Irish landlord a 
by-word and reproach. The virtuous administration of 
their estates was not to such the great duty and object in 
life that it is usually seen to be in countries where the 
property is secure, as a matter of course; where the 
tenantiy and labourers are regarded by the proprietor as 
persons to whom he owes serious duties; and where the 
improvement of the estate for the benefit of heirs is the 
first consideration in connection with it. Such is the 
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natural state of things—^however set aside iu special cases 
by the vices of bad landlords—under the main condition 
of security of property. The opposite state of affairs was 
that which naturally appeared in Ireland. The sole 
object too often was to make the most of the present time, 
leaving tlie future to take care of itself. The smallness of 
the proprietary body is in itself a serious and portentous 
evil in Ireland, where the number of holders of land in fee 
is said not to exceed 8000. The very large estates held 
by these few persons sink lower in productiveness, in pro¬ 
portion to the lapse of time which, instead of giving 
security, reveals embarrassments which are evidently in¬ 
surmountable. Instead of investing capital in the land, 
for its improvement, the proprietors had split it into small 
freeholds, before the disfranchisement of * the fortiesand 
the system was not changed after that disfianohisement, 
because more immediate profit was* supposed obtainable 
%om the high rents promised by the numerous tenantry 
than by improved cultivation. A proprietor, doubtful 
whether he could sell his laud, on account of its question¬ 
able title, embarrassed by settlements and mortgages, 
hopeless of freeing the estate by any effort of his own, 
naturally does as his father did before him, and as ho 
supposes his son will do after him—he gets what he can 
from year to year, and hopes the sky will not fall in his 
time. The insecurity extends to the tenantry, wh6 aie 
more numerous than the unimproved land can support. 
They got their land by bidding against each other; and 
they know that they cannot have it long—having pro¬ 
mised rents which they cannot pay; so they snatok what 
the * can from the ground and from fate, and make them¬ 
selves as comfortable as they can till the sky falls. Such 
was the state of things, and the cause of that state, known 
to a few before the experiment of impartial government 
was tried in Irelands and if only it had been more widely 
and thoroughly understood, it seems impossible that men 
should have expected so much as they did from ^forms 
which did not touch the radical evil—the insecurity of 
landed property in Ireland. As we shall see, the remedies 
referred to above were all tried; and there is no need to 
inform any reader that Ireland is not yet redeemed. 
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1. First: various efforts were made to abate the religious 
rancour of Irish society. That little could be done through 
the reduction of the Church and the commutation of tithe, 
has been shown. Wo have seen how hard and protracted 
was the labour of getting anything done about tit be— 
owing to the very rancour which it was the great object 
to moderate. We have seen something, too, of the anni¬ 
hilation of Orangeisra, as an organisation; but it would 
occupy a volume to tell all that happened between the 
Irish government and the Orangemen before the royal 
grand-master’dissolved the association. The avowed prin¬ 
ciple of Lord Mulginve’s government was impartiality; 
and it appears to have been firmly adhered to: but so 
unused Ireland to impartiality in the government, 
that both Protestants and Catholics interpreted the acts of 
the viceroy as favour to the Catholics. Investigation was 
made into the condition of Eibbonism, against which the 
Protestants declared themselves obliged to organise thifr 
Orangeism in self-defence; and, to the suiprise of the 
government no less than others, it was found that .scarcely 
anything but the name existed. Frequently as the world 
had been, and still w'as, alarraod by intimations in the 
newspapers of dreadful Kibbon plots, they were found, on 
the most searching inquiry, to bo mere bugbears. As 
there was nothing to lay hold of, government could do no 
more' than proscribe Kibbonism with all other tecrot 
societies, while it was compelled to inflict ojjen shamo 
upon Orangeism. The Orangemen began their donion- 
Btrations early*-after the arrival of Lord Mulgrave. In 
conscience of the recorder of Dublin having denomicod 
the Melbourne administration as * infidels in religion,’ a 
public meeting was called in Dublin, to consider of this 
libel; and Orangemen attended in large bodies—a fight 
being, as usual, the close of the business. In consequence 
of a government prohibition of Orange processions in the 
north, a pamphlet was widely circulated which called on 
Orangfmen to break the law, because govemment did not 
punish such breaches of the law as the swarming of 
Jesuits through the land, and the rearing of the un¬ 
hallowed heads of monasteries. When the viceroy had 
returned from his southern journey, and was about to set 
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out for tho north, the Orangennen of Londonderry 
threatened him through the newspapers with oven per¬ 
sonal violence. ‘If he should come among ns, he shall 
see such a display of Orange banners as shall put him 
into the horrors.* They would take care to give such 
notice of his approach as should seciiro him a reception 
which be had better not encounter; and so forth. While 
tho viceroy was thus threatened by one party, and affec¬ 
tionately hailed by the other, it was difficult to keep the 
public mind ffxed on the ruling government principle ot 
impartiality. At the same time, intimatiotf was officially 
given throughout the constabulary force that a sub- 
constable in Wexford had been dismissed on proof of his 
having attended an Orange lodge; and a drum-major was 
tided by court-martial, and reduced to tho ranks, for 
having played*party-tunes in the streets of Belfast. The 
viceroy disallowed the election of tha master of an Orange 
l|>(lgo to the mayoralty of Cork, and of two other Orango- 
mon as sheriffs, in September 1835. These instances 
looked like partiality while no Kibbonmen wore dismissed 
or otherwise punished. If Kibbonmen could have been 
found, in office or out of it, they would have been 
punished; but all endeavours to detect and punish 
Kibbonism were in vain. A Catholic policeman en¬ 
deavoured to join, in order to obtain intbrmation ; and an 
inspector of police was sent to England to learn from an 
Iiish soldier in a place of safety what he would not have 
told among his acquaintances at home: but all that could 
be discovered by all tho powers of government and the 
poUce in five years, supplied ground for only one }jro8ecu- 
tion; and that broke down. Thus all the penalties 
devolved on one party; but it could not be .said that that 
party only met with severity. As soon as the intention 
of the leaders to dissolve the Orange societies was known, 
the vicoioy liberated all the Orangemen who were under 
arrest for joining prohibited party procoasioiis on the 12th 
July preceding. 

The Irish Crangomon were, however, less obeaient to 
their chiefs than the English and Scotch. The Ihiblin 
grand-coinmittoe met and decided that ‘ the mere will ot 
the king was not law,’ and that their watchword should 
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be ‘ No surrender/ Sir Harcourt Lees addressed a letter 
to the brethren, the last paragraph of which was adopted 
as the Tory text or watchword from that day forward: 
‘Orangemen, increase and multiply—be tranquil—be 
vigilant. Put your trust in God—still revere your king 
—and keep j'oiir powder dry.’ This letter was dated 
February 27, 1836. On the 7th of April following, the 
Orange idol was rent to pieces in its shrine; the statue of 
William III. was blown up on its pedestal in College 
Green, Dublin. Hero was a Catholic outrage—an act of 
Kibbon seditioh at last. But almost before this was said, 
men began to smell some of the ‘ dry powder ’ above 
ferred to in the train which blew up the stutue. f * kern« 
ment offered a large reward for ^he detection of the 
offender; and the Dublin corporation offered as much 
again. The perpetrate'* was never discovered ; but some 
incidents of the time eaused a general impression that the 
hand employed was that of a wrathful Orangeman. C 

Meantime, the viceroy and his coadjutors in the govorti- 
mont persevered in bestowing office without regard to 
religious persuasion. They selected the fittest men; and 
if they inquired whether they were Protestant or Catholitf, 
it was for the purpose of holding the balance as evenly as 
they could. The practice of setting aside Roman Catholics 
as jurors was broken through; and throughout the island, 
the Protestants, who had always regarded their neigh¬ 
bours of another faith as idolaters and rebels; saw with 
amazement and horror that they were trusted to try tbo 
accused, to administer the laws, and transact the business 
of society, as freely as if they hated the pope and cunsed 
the Jesuits. * 

All this was veiy well; but a more effectual method of 
ultimately extinguishing religious rancour was supposctl 
to be by the system of national education established in 
Ireland. 

In October 1831, the first announcement of this seb-nn' 
was ma^e in a letter from the then Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Stanley, to the Duke of Leinster. The object was 
not new—the object of diminishing tbo violence of religious 
animosities by bringing together the children of Catholic 
and Protestant daily—to sit on the same bench, take an 
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interest in the same ideas, and find by constant experience 
and sympathy how much they had in common. This 
object had been aimed at through the organisation of the 
Kildare Street schools; but the machinery was not of the 
fight kind, though conscientiously worked. In 1828, a 
cojnmittee of the House of Commons had recommended 
the adoption of a system ‘ which should afford, if possible, 
a ( ombined literary, and separate religious education, and 
bould bo capable of being so far adapted to the views of 
the religious persuasions which prevail in Ireland, as to 
render it, in truth, a system of national education for the 
T.f‘orer classes of the c ramniuty.’ In order to meet the 
MIS wants and wishes "f all parties, certain days in 
* .cti week are sot apart for eligious instruction of 
tOe cliiidreii by their respective clergy; and every en- 
-ouragoment was gi/ou to the communication of such 
i Iisti notion daily, before and after scJiool-hours. The 
,|roat difficulty was about the method of giving any 
religions sanction to the secular teaching in the schools. 
All desired some such sanction; but the Protestants con¬ 
tended for tho whole Bible, spurning the idea of selections 
being made from it for school reading, as the rankest 
blasphoiiiy, while the Catholics are not, as every one 
knows, allowed tho free use of the Scriptures. Selections 
from the Bible were made, to tho satisfaction of many 
'lergy, botli I'lotestant and Catholic; and these have 
boon in use lo this day. A brief remark dropped by tho 
Archbishop of Dublin in the debate (February 28, 1837) 
oil the appointment of a committee of iiKiuiry into the 
Iri^ school-system, conveyed a significant hint anil! wam- 
ing^to those who hoard him, and to many out of doors, 
that nothitig could bo more perilous than to circulate 
tniong the people exaggerated notions of tho differences 
petween tho sevetal versions of the records of their salva- 
' ' l.m Yet, from the* Bishop of Exeter in the Lords, down 
. tho idlest clergyman without a fiock in Ireland, tho 
pposition to the Education Board and its acts,^n the 
;\’vound of the mutilation of the Scriptures, was virulent 
to a degree incredible in men who call themselves 
Christians. They could not, however, overthrow tho 
board, or stop its good works. They could not even 
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hinder Protestants in Ireland from accepting the benefit 
of the schoels, though hundreds and thousand's of children 
were kept away, to be lost in ignorance and superstition, 
who would otherwise have been rational and enlightened 
oitiiiens of a country whose main want is of good citizens. 
The Archbishop of Dublin said, on this 28th of February 
1837, that ‘ ho had ascertained, by examination, that in 
these schools [in a particular district] extending to bo- 
tiveen 300 and 400, in which it was said there were no 
Protestants, that about 22,000 Koman Catholic children 
and 16,000 Protestants had heen educated.’ In the face 
of every kind of opposition, even of atrocious slanders 
without any foundation whatever, slanders such as bigotry, 
and religion, and party-spirit in politics could alone gene¬ 
rate, the national school-system in Ireland continued to 
expand and tiourish during the whole period of the Mel¬ 
bourne administration^ tending to humanise every district 
whore it vras planted, and preparing, as it was fondly 
hoped, a brightening prospect of social peace for a future 
generation. During the eight years from the establish¬ 
ment of the system to the going out of the Whig adminis¬ 
tration in 1841, we find an annual advance in the number 
of schools and scholars, in an accelerating ratio, till, since 
1834, tlie number of schools in operation had increased 
from 789 to 2337, and the number of scholars from 107,042 
to 281,849. And the board was then abeut to aid 382 
additional schools, which would aild 48,000 to the number 
of pupils on the rolls. When hundreds of thousands of 
children were thus roared in security from sectarian rancour, 
it seoDCsd to many that sueb rancour might, and must iu 
time, be discharged from the mind of tho Irish people; ^)ut 
^ood as was the work, and bright as were tho hopes which 
it yielded, it is not the less clear that those were wrong who 
looked to this institution for the redemption of Ireland. 

2. Next, we must glance at the policy desired by those 
who would have won over O’Connell from his practice of 
teachip^ dislike and distrust of the law, believing this 
dislike and distrust of the law to be the one impediment to 
the redemption of tho Irish people. At tho same time that 
O’Connell was won over to silence, the Irish government 
was to rule conspicuously by the ordinary powers of tho 
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law', to exercise the strictest impartiality, and to compel 
a similar recognition of equality before the law throughout 
the countr 3 % by a reform of the justiciary. 

The characterising virtue of Lord Mulgrave’s adminis¬ 
tration in Ireland was its reliance on the ordinary powers 
of the law, and the impartial exercise of them. Extreme 
as was the consternation of the Church and Tory portion 
of Irish society at seeing Catholic gentlemen .admitted to 
the magistracy, and Catholic lawyers to office in Dublin, 
and Catholic juries sitting to try offenders, either Fri>* 
testant or Catholic, and loud as was the outcry about the 
return of the times of James II., and the domination of 
the pope in Ireland, the improvement in social life, and 
the decrease of crime, soon became unquestionable facta. 
It was an affecting sight to those who happened to he in 
Ireland in 1857, to see the awakening of the Catholic 
population to a sense of what law and justice were, and to 
% hope that they might share in the benefit. The Catholio 
pricstliood led the way in trusting the government; and 
the people followefl. It was a touching sight—that of the 
melting down of the popular spirit of pride and cunning 
into gratitude and trust. Hithojto, the piido of the Irish 
peasant had nourished itself in defiance first, and then 
evasion of the law, as in defiance and circumvention of an 
enemy. The chief ground of the popular admiration of 
O'Connell was his success in defying and evading the law; 
and every follower of the agitator gloried in emulating 
him, as far as opportunity allowed. Now, for the first 
time, the idea dawned upon tho general Irish mind, that 
law and justice might possibly be a benefit, and mot an 
op^ession ; and when fostered by tho priests, and justified 
by the whole course of the government, this idea grow 
clear and strong, the revulsion of feeling was a truly 
affecting sight. Criminals became odious, instead of en¬ 
deared, by their crimes; they were infoi’med against, 
instead of harboured; and tho fiercest wrong-doers felt 
ashamed of outrages against the public peace, imtead of 
glorying in them. If the cause of Irish misery had not 
lain deeper than was then dreamed of—if all collateral 
improvements had not been swept away through tho ab¬ 
sence of the only effectual remedy—the training of the 
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Catliolic IrisH to legality and order in Lord Mnlgrave’s 
time might have proved their permanent redemption from 
one of their worst national faults. As it was, the remark¬ 
able and steady subsidence of crime, during the whole 
term of the Whig administration in Ireland, is a sufficient 
testimony to the wisdom and humanity of the characterising 
principle of its rule. 

Sir R. Reel reminded parliament, in 1829, that *for 
scarcely one year during the period that has elapsed since 
the union, has Ireland been governed by the ordinary 
court'O of law.* Insurrection Acts, Suspension of th^ 
Habeas Corpus, and martial law, w'ere all familiarly 
associated in men*fi minds with the very name of Ireland; 
and all had been in vain—so vain, that parliament itself 
became uneasy and remorseful; and Lord Grey’s govern¬ 
ment fell on the question of a Coercion Bill. Now, for a 
term of years, the experiment was tried of putting the 
ordinary law in force without fear or favour; and tL^a 
result was, that at the close of the vioero 3 ^’s term of 
government, twenty-seven out of thirty-two counties in 
Ireland were perfectly tranquil, or eminently tranquillised, 
while the remaining five were not worse than they had 
always been before; that, while the decrease of crimes 
proceeded from year to year, the proportion of convictions 
to committals, and of committals to offences, was alwa^'s 
on the increase—showing that at length the people were 
taking their part in the administration of justice, for the 
public good ; that wherever the influence and example of 
tho government could act freely”, crime had almost dis- 
appean'Od—^as in tho instance of the celebrated faction- 
fights, which were now seldom heard of; while tho crimes 
which did continue were those which arose from agrarian 
discontents—from that great underlying grievance whicli 
every government has left untouched ; and, finally that 
the decrease of crime, on companson of the three years 
ending in 1838 with the three years ending in 1828, was 
no lessethan 10 per cent, of murder and manslaughter, 46 
per cent, of shooting and stabbing, 29 per cent, of con- 
«piracy to murder, 56 per cent, of burglary, and 86 per 
cent, of housebi'eaking lor arms in the night. 

The alarmed Protestants in parliament, however, com- 
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]ilaiDed that Lord Mulgravo desecrated and annulled the 
law by his clemency. He had made a circuit through the 
south first, and then through the north of Ireland, and had 
visited the jails, and mc^t establishments supported by the 
public funds. In visiting the jails, he had inquired of three 
parties concerning the prisoners whose pardon might bo 
desirable—of the resident officers about their conduct in 
prison; of the medical officers about their health; and of 
neighbouring gentlemen about their previous character, 
and the probability of their good conduct henceforth. 
.Where necessary, application was made to the judges for 
guidance. Of 800 petitions for pardon, about half had 
been entertained; of these, only 100 had been favourably 
answered, on certificates from medical men and others. 
These—whatqyer had been said to the contrary—were 
Protestants or Catholics, as might happen; while the rest, 
the only class to whom the prison-doors had been thrown 
♦pen freely, were Orangemen convicted of joining illegal 
processions. The small proportion of reoommitmen ts among 
the offenders thus pardoned testified to the discretion 
the mercy which had released them at the commencement 
of a now period in the government of Ireland; yet tlie 
political Protestants, perplexed and dismayed hy the 
new doctrine and practice of equity before the law, per¬ 
sisted in calling the viceroy’s journeys of inspection ‘ jail- 
delivery circuits,’ and concluded that pardon was granted 
for the sake of the Catholics. 

There was another doctrine, propounded by a member 
of tbe government at this time, which was offensive to 
th^ political ‘ Protestants,’ as they called themselves, who 
opposed the acts of the Mulgrave administration. There 
is no survivor of that administration who will not 
eagerly assent to *the avowal, that that one member, Mr. 
Drummond, was the mind and soul of it. Mr, Drum¬ 
mond, the military surveyor, the discoverer of the light 
known by his name, the private secretary of Lord Althorp, 
by the united wish of Lord Grey’s cabinet, and tjjie Irish 
under-secretary under Lords Mulgrave and Morpeth, was 
a man of great external calmness, of eminent prudence in 
the ordinary affairs of life, and, till of late years, apparently 
devoted altogether to scientific pursuits. His acquaintances 
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were wont to rally him for his Scotch prudence and 
cantion»And to describe the pleasures and pains of en¬ 
thusiasm to him, as things that he could not possibly know 
anything about. It was his function in Ireland which 
revehled him to his friends, if not to himself. His subdued 
enthusiasm now manifested itself in a moral force, as lofty 
and sustained as it was powerful. The cool man of science 
came out the philanthropist, the philosopher, the states¬ 
man, the virtual preacher—carrying the loftiest spirit of 
devotedness into each function. He put wisdom into the 
counsels of the Irish government, and moderation into ita 
demeanour. He put enthusiasm into the justice which he 
gave impartially to the Irish people; and ho called for 
justice in the enthusiasms which the observant people paid 
back to the government. It was he who repressed crime 
throughout the nation, and rebuked its passions, and stilled 
its turbulence, and encouraged its hopes, and stimulated its 
industry, and soothed ita sorrows. His sobriety of judg» ’ 
ment and calmness of manner never gave way ; but a 
fervour, like that of renewed youth, latterly pervaded his 
whole mind, animated all his faculties, and deepened his 
habitual composure, while he was consciously meeting the 
martyr's doom. H© lived too fast, knowingly and willingly, 
during these few years which ho believed to be so critical 
for Ireland. Under his work, his responsibilities, hia 
thronging ideas, his working emotions, his frame could not 
hold out long; and he was prostrated at once by an attack 
of illness in the spring of 1840. ‘ I am dying for Ireland,* 
he said, just at the last. He died for Ireland; and in the 
contemplation of his death, how do other deaths wlpch 
bear more of the external marks of martyrdom for Ireland 
sbrink, by comparison, in our estimate 1 Here was no 
passion—^no insulting speech—no underhand or defiant 
action—^no collision of duties—^no forfeiture of good faith 
—^no implication of the helpless in danger—no disturbance 
of Society—no imperiling of any life but his own. No 
man wl^ courted the bullet or the gibbet ever dared more. 
No mau who organised rebellion in consultations by day 
and drillings at night ever wrought harder. No man who 
cast his all into the revolutionary balance was ever more 
disinterested and devoted. He, a soldier of a sensitive 
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spirit, brought upoa himself unmeasured insult, which 
would elsewhere have beea intolerable; but for Ireland's 
sake he bore it all. He went through endless toils which 
nobody knew of, who could give him any return of honour. 
Ho felt himself sinking, before ho bad attained the rewards 
which might once have been alluring to himr-before he 
had attained wealth, or rank, or a post in the world’s eye, 
or the fame of statesmanship; but he toiled on, too.buajron 
Ireland’s behalf to have a regret to spare for such things 
as those. If there are any who cannot reconcile themselves 
to such an issue, let them remember how* noble a way 
f emains to do him honour. Let them name his name when 
Ireland wants his example. When boasts of martyrdom 
abound, and blustering patriots would rouse the ignorant 
and suffering to rash enterprise^, and men who will not 
^vork for Irelafrfd talk of fighting for her, and those who 
eaiinot deny their own vanity, or .indolence, or worldly 
(^rc, claim the glory of patriotic agitation, let the name of 
Thomas Drummond be quietly spoken, and human nature 
has lost its rectitude and its sensibility if the arrogance be 
not shamed, and the vaunt silenced. 

He was a man whom few things could astonish. One 
of the few things which did astonish him •was the effect 
of cei’tain words of his own which appeared to him as 
simple and commonplace as anything he ever uttered. It 
is certainly true, nowevor, that the most commonplace 
sayings have an effect proportioned to the moral force of 
those who utter them ; and in this case the words appear 
—even now to us—instinct with the just aud bravo spirit 
of the man. The story was this. lu the course^f the 
dolUto in the Upper House on Lord Eoden’s motion, 
towards the close of 1837, it was mentioned by Lord 
Mulgrave (then become Marquis of Normanby), and by 
other speakers on the same side, that all inquiry led to 
the conclusion that the murders and manslaughter in 
Ireland were not ovring to religious differences or political 
(liscontents, but almost exclusively to agrarian griwanoea. 
This opinion, far from acceptable to listening Orangemen 
and Irish landlords, was vehemently protested against, 
not only by Lord Eoden, but by the Duke of Wellington, 
who quoted the Marquis Wellesley as an indisputable 
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authority, who had said that the agrarian disturbances 
themselves were ascribablo to political agitation. From 
that time, the Irish landlords and political chiefs on tbo 
Tory side seem to have taken for granted that the govern¬ 
ment was a company of declared foes, who would keep 
watch on the managemont of their private affairs, and cast 
upon them the responsibility of all outrages perpetrated 
on Irish estates. On the 1st of January 1839, Lord 
Norbury was shot in his own shrubbery, in broad daylight, 
while pointing out to his steward some trees which he 
destin^ for removal. The cause of the deed was shrouded 
in mystery. Lord Norbury was on good terms with his 
Catholic neighbours and tenants; and he did not concern 
himself about politics. The question was naturally asked 
by everybody whether this was another agrarian outrage. 
The very words tired the passions of the landlords—before 
jealous, and now panie-stricken. At a meeting which they 
held, in the name of the magistrates of King^J County 
Tullamore, to 'consider the circumstances of this murder 
and of the country, they reverted to those few words of 
Mr, Drummond’s which their vehement wrath at once 
raised into a proverb. These words were found in a 
letter of Mr. Drummond’s, in reply to a request from the 
ma^strates of Tipperary for an increase of military or 
police force. The under-secrotary refused the assistance 
requested, and gave reasons which induced the receivers 
of the letter to keep it secret, lest the common people 
should hear about it, ‘ and be led to think ill of the land¬ 
lords,’ The letter was asked for in parliament, however, 
and nqj^ssarily produced; end it actually became a parlia¬ 
mentary document before the magistrates of Tippeiary 
had been generally permitted to see it. In this much 
canvassed letter occurred the words: Property has its 
duties as weU as its rights.’ In their fear and grief at 
the murder of Lord Norbury, possibly through some dis¬ 
content among his tenantry, though he was a kind land¬ 
lord, ^e King’s County magistrates reverted to Mr, 
Drummond’s proposition, as a subject on which to vent 
their passion; and it shows how wild and desperate must 
have been their wrath that they could fall out with a pro¬ 
position so simply indisputable. It was declared that in 
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that letter, tlio Tipperary magistrates were ‘ boarded and 
insulted' by Mr. Drummond. A resolution was carried 
without a division, ‘ that it appears to this meeting that 
the answer conveyed to the magistrates of Tipperary from 
Mr. Under-secrotary Drummond has had the unfortunate 
etfect of increasing the animosities entertained against the 
owners of the soil by the occupants, who now constitute 
themselves the sole arbiters of the rights as well as the 
duties of property.’ Lord Charlevillo ventured to declare, 
in moving this resolution, that the saying aJ)out property 
having duties as well as rights, though innocent enough 
ill itself, was felt to bo little less than a deliberate and 
unfeeling insult in the circumstances under which it was 
offered. When the plainest truths of morals are felt to bo 
personal insults, all men see liow*1ho matter siands; and 
all men know that those plain truths are then made vital. 
And so it was in this case. The Tory landlords of Ireland 
hilp^c never forgotten that property* has its duties as well 
as its rights. But tho annunciation of this truth was fatal 
to all perception on their part of tho impartiality of 
government rule. 

One instance of tho impartiality—of the want of respect 
of persons—exasperated the ‘ ascendency' leaders ex¬ 
tremely. It w.as not only poor men—sub-constables and 
the like—who wore dismissed from the government 
service for Orangeism, but great men also, with equal 
speed and certainty. Colonel Verner, who represented 
the Orangemen of the empire in tho Commons, during the 
investigation of tho Fairman plot, gave at an election 
dinimr, as a party toast, ‘the battle of the Diamond.* Mr. 
Drummond wrote to inquire whether it could be possible 
that Colonel Vernor was thus a party to the commemora¬ 
tion of a lawless and disgraceful conflict. Colonel Vemer’s 
reply first supposed that he could not bo expected to con¬ 
descend to I'oply, and* requested that any future question 
which the secretary might bo desired to ask, should * be 
expressed in terms bettor qualified to invite an ailfcwer 
and then refused to answer the inquiry at all. The chief- 
secretary, Lord Morpeth, now wrote himself, and assigning 
reasons at length for the step taken by the government 
signified to Colonel Vernor his removal from tho commis- 
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sion of the peaoe, and from the office of deputy-lientenant 
of the county of Tyrone. Colonel Verner brought tho 
matter before parliament, and thereby did an unintentional 
service to the government by publishing, in tho most 
effectual manner, the evidence' of its principles and 
methods of rule. Among the ignorant and passionate 
poor, meantime, the repressive and equalising rule of the 
government was extending, without its being felt as pres¬ 
sure. The police force of Dublin, and tho constabulary 
throughout tho country, were renovated and organised till 
they became 'as fine a body of police as exists in any 
■ country. "Where tho justices could not be relied on for 
repressing political demonstrations, stipendiary magis¬ 
trates were planted, to direct the constabulary; and the 
quiet which followed tjurprised even the authors of it. 
Many causes of breach of the law were lumoved by the 
Tithe Act, and by new provisions and arrangements in 
relation to the collection of rents and tho serving of t^o 
processes of tho inferior local courts. Collisions between 
the people and rent-collectors and process-servers wore 
thus almost entirely obviated. But provision was at tho 
same time made for the more certain and effectual punish¬ 
ment of all who still offended. Government undertook 
the prosecution of several classes of offences which before 
must be pursued by private parties, who might be acces¬ 
sible to fear or favour. Crown prosecutors appeared at 
the quarter-sessions—one for each county—and obtained 
convictions for a great number of offences which would 
otherwise, though well known, have gone unpunished—to 
the dwigrace of justice, and the demoralisation of the people. 
Witnesses were protected by government, before andGfter 
the trials, and publicly recognised as citizens who were 
doing their duty to society. By a steady use of these 
methods, more was done to enlighten the Irish as to tho 
true function of law, and to convince them of its being a 
blessing to every man of them all, than could have been 
supposed possible in so short a term of years. But the 
underlying mischief was not removed nor touched; and 
those who looked to the admirable administration of law 
and justice by Lord Normanby’s government for the re¬ 
demption ofTreland wore wrong. 
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3. The idea that an affectionate despotism—a govern¬ 
ment by apostlefi—is the only government that will suit 
the Iri.>sh people, unfit as they are thought to have shown 
themselves for a share in a representative system, seems 
almost too romantic and unpractical for an express mention 
in our age. But it happens, curiously enough, that we 
have evidence before our eyes that, suitable as a govern¬ 
ment by apostles may be to the Irish mind and temper, it 
could not avail for the redemption of the country. There 
has been no want of apostles or of idols in our own time ; 
and little permanent gr^od has accrued from* the action of 
the very best. Lord Normanby and his coadjutors were 
trul}’' apostles, on a mission of justice and mercy; yet after 
how short a course of years were they compelled to avow 
that their ‘ poliew of conciliation -was exhausted!’ In the 
latter years of *thoir terra, too, they had the advantage of 
speaking in the name of the queen, who was perfectly 
ic%)lised throughout the length arfd breadth of the land. 
We are assured by these who have explored the repository 
of Irish songs, and collected the political ballads which 
abound among the peasantry, that in O^ConneU's most 
triumphant days, his simplest admirers did not dream of 
his title of king interfering with that of the queen. Her 
majesty, we are told, had a perfect host of volunteer poet- 
laureates; and the publishers of the popular literature 
declared that the most favourite old national ballads 
would not sell unless some lines in praise of Victoria were 
added. In the religious ballads, her majesty is even more 
prominent still. The prophecies of this beloved order of 
poo^, whose tone is prophetic throughout, all paint to 
the restoration of the true Church, and of Irish prosperity 
in consequence. Always favourites of the Catholic pea¬ 
santry, from Queen Elizabeth’s days to Queen Victoria’s, 
they circulate most diligently in times of discontent and 
approaching revolt; and they now, for the first time since 
the Revolution, expressed trust in a lawful ruler. In 
Elizabeth’s days, the retriever was to be the h^ng of 
Spain; then the O’Neill; then the Stuarts, regnant and 
exiled; then Dan. O’ConnoU; and, at the time under our 
notice, Queen Victoria. She is to build up the old Munster 
Cathedral, and the Catholic Church generally; and to 
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remedy every evil, great and small, that afflicts humanity 
iu her Irish dominions. And there is, in the eyes of the 
singers of these ballads, no unreasonableness in expecting 
such things from ‘ our noble young queen :* on the contrary, 
it would be impious to expect less—Victoria being espe¬ 
cially watched over by the Virgin, and aided by St. Francis; 
and having as supporters Lord Mulgrave on the one hand, 
and Dan. O’Connell on the other. While the Orangemen 
of the north were striving to outdo everybody in protesta¬ 
tions of devotion to the queen, and she was thus adored by 
the Catholic peasantry of the south, her representative and 
ministers had no permanent success in their efforts to 
‘ tranquillise Ireland.’ Nor, as it appears, would they have 
succored better if the great apostle of all had been at the 
antipodes. In governing by an affectionate despotism, it 
would always be a difficulty to make sure of having but 
one despot at a time. O’Connell, however, though he 
might at any moment interfere with the course of tl'tj 
Mulgrave or any other administration, was not, iu fact, at 
this period interfering with it. For a short time, he left 
off calling the government ‘ the base, bloody, and brutal 
Whigs,* and mentioned repeal only now and then, to keep 
up the government to its business, as ho thought. He 
heard with delighted ears, and repeated with an untiring 
tongue, the declaration of Lord John Eussell, in February, 
1837, of the principles which the Whigs consulted in their 
theory of Irish government; a declaration which he inter¬ 
preted as a manifesto in favour of ruling Ireland by an 
affectionate despotism. ‘ I w'ill take leave,’ said Lord John 
Busself^; in introducing the Irish Municipal Reform Bill, 
‘ to quote the principle of our conduct from the recorded 

words of a very great man.Mr. Fox stated, in a 

very eloquent speech which he delivered in 1797, the prin¬ 
ciples upon which he conceived the government of Ireland 
should bo conducted. He stated in* his usual frank—it 
might be said incautious manner, that he conceived that 
concessions should ho made to the people of Ireland; he 
said, if he found he had not conceded enough, he would 
concede more; he said that he thought the only way of 
governing Ireland was to please the people of Lreland— 
tiiat he knew no better source of strength to this country; 
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and he declared in one sentence which I will read to the 
House, his wish -with respect to the goTernmeut of Ireland. 
“ My wish is,” said Mr. Fox, “ that the whole people of 
Ireland should have the same principles, the same system, 
the same operation of government: and though it may be 
a subordinate consideration, that all classes should Lave 
an equal chance of emolument in other words, I would 
have the whole Irish government regulated by Irish notions 
and Irish prejudices; and I firmly believe, according to 
another Irish expression, the more she i| under Irish 
government, the more will she be bound to English 
interests.” * This would have been all very well, if the 
only danger of antagonism had been between Ireland and 
England; but the theory was vitiated, fatall3% by the 
antiigonisin of,parties within Ireland herself. However, 
its enunciation gave sufficient satisfaction to O’Connell 
to secure his temporary co-operation. Ho praised the 
^li^liigs, dined with the viceroy, railed at the opposition in 
the House of Common.s with a coarseness of language 
and demeanour which confounded the speaker himself; 
called upon every peasant in every village to regard 
himself as a supporter of the government; but withal 
kept up his General Association—the successor of the 
Catholic Association—and gave it the name of the Pro- 
cur.'sor Society, as a broad hint of the repeal agitation 
that would follow, if the government fell below his mark. 

It was in 1836, when the Lords were throwing out 
their Municipal Keforin Bill, that the organisation w^s 
restored, for the ‘ rousing of the millions' of Ireland,’ as 
Mr.^Shcil said, ‘ and a development of the mights which 
slumbers in her arnu’ ‘ The association, tlio old associa¬ 
tion, with its millions for its sustainment, is w^hat wo 
want, and what wc needs must have again.’ And they 
had it, at its old place of meeting, the Corn Exchange, 
Avith its old chair, pi*o.scnted to it by O’Connell; its tribute, 
under the new name of the justice-rent; its machinery of 
appeals and of regulation, and of registration, aiidpits old 
assumption of dictatorial power. It was an afi’ectionate 
despotism, corroborative for a time of British government, 
but ready for opposition at any moment. Its change of 
title from the General to the Precursor Association, was 
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ominous; and it sounded somewiiat like a bull when 
O’Connell, in 1839, at the time of the fiercest parlia¬ 
mentary opposition to the Norman by administration, called 
upon his ‘ two millions of Precursors * to rally in defence 
of the Saxon government of the day. How far the mission 
of the great apostle of all tended to the tranquillisation of 
Ireland, it would bo a mere mockery to pretend to point 
out. 

As if to meet the objection that the failure of such a 
mission is asfribable to the vices of the apostle, another 
affectionate despotism, exercised by a blameless apostle, 
was now extending in Ireland. In 1829, Ireland spent 
£6,000,000 on proof-spirits; and there was not a town 
where men ‘ beastly dimnk ’ with whisky were not stagger¬ 
ing about the streets, ready for a fight on any pretence or 
none; and not a hamlet in the country whore the hovel 
of the sot might not be seen, bare of comfort and teomij^ 
with disease. In the summer of that year, an Amoric^ 
gentleman visited a friend at Belfast; and some must 
have afterwards thought of that blessing on the hospitable, 
that they ‘may entertain angels unawares.’ Dr. Penny 
from America found his host. Dr. Edgar, of Belfast, medi¬ 
tating the means of scouring the better observance of the 
Sabbath, and a purer social conduct altogether, in the city 
of his abode. Just before this, all good men in the cities 
of the United States had taken alarm at the spread of in¬ 
temperance in their prosperous country, and were glad to 
embrace any method which might promise oven a tem¬ 
porary check. The wisest of them wore far from sup¬ 
posing that moral restraint can bo effectually and{/per- 
manently secured by any mechanical organisation; and 
there wore many who seriously dreaded the consequences 
of imposing an artificial check which, if it gave way, 
would plunge the victim into the worse sin of perjury, 
and utterly degrade him in his own eyes. If the dis- 
possessod devil should return, ho would inevitably bring 
with h®m others worse than himself. And the testimony 
of physicians soon proved but too plainly that there were 
frequent violations of the pledge, and hopeless relapses 
into intemperance, now made doubly foul by having 
become secret and wrapped up in lies. Still, it was so 
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absolutely necessary that something should be done, that 
tho wisest, with trembling tread, followed where the rash 
rushed in upon the sacred precincts of conscience, and lent 
a hand to work the machinery by which its free action was 
to be superseded. They thought they must take their 
chance with the adults for the sake of the young. They 
must 'run the risk of betraying the mature sinner into 
deeper guilt, to save the rising generation from overpower¬ 
ing temptation. They must shut up the spirit-shops and 
distilloiies, and clear tho streets of drur^ken men, and 
cleanse tho private houses of the smell of rum; they must 
put tho sin and its means and incentives out of sight—out 
of tho reach of every sense—that it might occur as little 
as possible to any mind, and that children might not be 
infected into .ijae destruction which had overtaken their 
fathers. Those who were most clearly sensible of the 
unsoundnoss of the principle of societies for individual 
moral restraint, yet dared not refuse to join this movement 
in a crisis which, to use the words of an American clergy¬ 
man, ‘threatened to overthrow society, and humanity 
itself, in the United States.* Tho work was in progress in 
that bummer when Dr. Penny visited Dr. Edgar at Belfast. 
Erom what ho heard, Dr. Edgar resolved that his efforts 
should be made in this direction; and ho published his 
first appeal' on behalf of temperance societies, in August 
1829. In the course of a year, four travelling agents dis¬ 
persed his tracts all over tlio island. By keeping tho 
subject constantly before tho public eye, he caused know¬ 
ledge, as well as interest, to spring up in every direction; 
aui it was not long before thoughtful men in all^^arts of 
Ireland had become aware that four-fifths of the crime 
brought up for justice, three-foiiilhs of the hopeless 
beggary at that period, and an immeasurable amount of 
disease and mental suffering, proceeded from the piactice of 
spirit-drinking. Tlio Surgeon-general for Ireland testified 
that, in Dublin, nearly one-fourth of tho deaths of adults 
were caused by spirit drinking; a county magittrato of 
Antrim furnished a list of forty-eight persons who had 
l^erished from the same cause, witliin two miles of his 
house, and within his own recollection; and there was 
abundant proof that in extensive neighbonrhoods not one 
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dwelling was pure from the vice. Hei o was scope for the 
operations of an affectionate despotism. A fitting apostle 
came, and the experiment was tried. 

From that summer of 1829, temperance societies had 
been formed hero and there—the first being in New Boss, 
proposed and opened by the Rev. George Carr, a clergy¬ 
man of the Established Church. In course of time somo 
inhabitants of Cork—a clergyman, a Quaker, a slater, and a 
tailor—anxious to accomplish a similar object in their city, 
commended the enterprise to a man, popular above every 
one in the plaSe, and liberal enough to bo on good terms 
with men of all opinions—a Capuchin friar, and superior 
of the order, by name Theobald Mathew. It was some 
years after the first movement that he gave his mind and 
heart to tho work, and thfireby became the great moral, as 
O’Connell was the political, apostle of Ireland. 

It must be allowed that something beyond Iho morality 
of the case might probably be in the minds of tho followed 
of Father Mathew. Of the two millions whom he had in 
a few months pledged to temperance, there -wei e, no doubt, 
many who supposed that some great crisis was at hand 
which required this act of self-denial from all true Irish¬ 
men ; that they might be up and awake, have their wits 
about them, and be ready for action—whether Victoria 
should come to restore tho Catholic Church, or the liberator 
to be king of Ireland, or repeal should make every man’s 
plot of ground fruitful in potatoes. It was a prevalent 
belief among the peasantry that Father Mathew could 
work miracles; and some even declared that he had 
raised person from the dead. Tho terrific zeal 'gith 
which the people rushed into a condition of temperance, 
shows an extraordinary strength of expectation, whatever 
tho object of it miglit be ; and there is no question of tho 
fact, that the political leaders in Ireland considered it of 
importance to organise and train tlie water-drinkers of 
Ireland into a force, with its marching comp«^^l^s, its 
brass b^ds, and its community of sentiment. Those^ings 
show, not only the blessing that it was to the Iiish to have 
for an apostle a man so disinterested as Father Mathew, but 
also how insecure and dangerous is government by affec¬ 
tionate despotism, which may always bo liable to bo appro- 
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priated hy the most artful and unscrupulous agitator for 
his own purposes. After a year or two from the crowding 
of the country people into Limerick to take the pledge, in 
such multitudes as to break down iron railings, and cause 
deaths from trampling and pressure—within a year or 
two of the time when Father Mathew found it necessary 
to travel among his hundreds of thousands of disciples, 
because their thronging to him was dangerous to life and 
limb, it was noticed that tlio Irish character appeared to 
have sensibly changed. If, as has been said, the rebellion 
of 1798 was put down by force of whisky, aftd not of arms, 
it liad now evidently become of first-rate importance that 
the hoslF. of sober, gravc-faced men, who camo marching to 
the tem})ci ance field, without fun and frolic, and with no 
noise but that of their practised bands of music, should not 
bo driven or l(*d into rebellion ; fur it was clear that whisky 
would not now put thorn down. Lt must bo hoped that 
H^e evil disposed would find it loss easy now than formerly 
to lead or drive them into rebellion, for assuredly rebellion 
would henceforth bo a more formidable thing than it had 
hitherto been. Hero were two millions of men, of a 
passionate nature—suddenly debarred from an accustomed 
outlet of passion and animal spirits, and by the same 
change, loft with a large amount of time on their hands, 
and with heads cool for thought and device. If they had 
had more knowledge and a sufficionoy of good leaders, 
this would have been the opportunity—the finest ever 
ofiered in tho history of their country—for attaching them 
to tho English connection, by showing to them the benefits 
of that connection under the Normanby govqfnment, 
aiuP the far greater blessings which must accrue upon 
their being merely deserved. Kow w'as tho golden oppor¬ 
tunity for beginning a sound political education if only 
the great political apostle had been worthy of the honour 
of his post. This, could not have redeemed Ireland, 
dircct\y*^t immediately, ibr tho groat underlying mischief 
was BtiSf untouched ; but it might have somewhat |oftened 
the horrors of the impending doom of Ireland; and it 
would at least have mitigated the pain on every hand if 
that doom had overtaken a nation of thoughtful rational 
men, striving with courageous prudence and enei gy against 
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their fate, amidst the respect of a sympathising world, 
instead of a mass of helpless and heart-wrung sufferers, 
betrayed by selfish or senseless agitators, and beguiled to 
the last by visions conceived in nonsense and vanishing in 
woe. Father Mathew did his work—did it in purity of 
heart and devotedness of soul. O’Connell perverted it, as 
we shall hereafter see. Ho seized upon the new gravity 
and critical leisure which Father Mathew had evoked— 
ho seized upon the minds all alive with wonder, and the 
hearts all glowing with gratitude at the blessed change 
wrought by a general temperance in health and home, and 
turned them full into tho channel of his repeal agitation. 
He called, and probably believed, his rule over tho Catholic 
Irish an affectionate despotism; but we can hardly conceive 
of his influence being more fatal to his trnsting country¬ 
men, if he had laid waste their fields with actual firebrands 
instead of with those Of the tongue, and driven them from 
their homes with curses, instead of unsettling their li\^s 
with cruel promises of fabulous good. Ireland has been 
abundantly cursed with barbarous despots; but it may 
be doubted whether any one of them, in the long course 
of centuries, has perpetrated such effectual cruelty as tho 
despot whom his victims called their liberator, and hoped 
t© see their king. 

Father Mathew did his work, on the whole, well— 
unquestionably with as much singleness of aim as devotion 
of soul. Wherever ho had been, blessings sprang up, as if 
ho had indeed been tho heaven-sent friend that ho was 
taken to be. ‘The water-springs gave out health and 
rofresbSaent, and the daily food had a new relish. j,The 
dull eye grew bright: the mad pulse subsided; the 
staggeiing gait became a manly tread. Tho cabin roof 
kept, out the rain; the decent table, with deeent seats 
round it, appeared again in the middle of the lately empty 
room. There was a bed now, invitifig to a sleep which 
had become light and sweet. Tho chest gradually filled 
with c\ 5 )thes, and the stocking in tho thatch grew heavy 
with money. ITie wrangling voice, roaring curses or 
tipsy songs, grew gentle and cheerful. Tho very echoes 
—at least the celebrated ones—of Killarney, and the 
mountain-passes sought by strangers, had changed their 
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tone and theme, and now promised coffee instead of whisky 
to the guides on their return. The distilleries were shut 
lip by dozens; and the little suspicious clouds of blue 
smoke which used to curl away over the heathery knolls 
in the wilds, seemed to have whiffed away altogether. 
The grog-shops were changed into coffee-kitchens, and men 
laid their wits together in speculations about the tactics 
of O’Connell and the fate of Ireland, instead of breaking 
one another’s heads in drunken frays. There was a large 
increase, in the very first year, in the number of depositors 
in savings-banks; at the end of two years, when the 
luimber of the pledged exceeded two millions>nd a half, 
no one of the whole host had appeared before judge or 
jury. Ireland had befoie paid away* six millions in ono 
year for proofrapirit: now, in two years, tho consumption, 
for all purposes whatever, had lessened to little more than 
one half. The drawback on tho satisfaction of all this was, 
Oiat the principle on which the reform proceeded was not 
.altogether sound, and tho reform itself could not therefore 
bo permanent in all its entirencss. When the superstitious 
disciple kneeled down before the hoaven-sent friar, spoke 
the oath, received tho sign of the cross and the uniform 
blessing, and then had the medal and card put into his 
hand, it was in a firm belief that some tremendous plague 
would come upon him if he broke his pledge; that Father 
Mathew know men’s thoughts, and had a divine power to 
heal and to save; and that some divine virriio resided in 
tho medal and card. Father Mathew djd not originate 
the superstitions; but ho thought it hopeless toxontend 
wi#i them. ‘ If I could iirevent them,’ he said in a letter, 
‘ without impeding tho glorious cause, they should not 
have been permitted; but both are so closely entwined, 
that the tares coiinot be pulled out without plucking up 
the wheat also. The evil will correct itself: and the good, 
with tho divine assistance, will remain and be permanent.’ 
It needs no showing that tho temperance movement of 
Father Mathew is thus reduced from a secure moraf reform 
to a temporary enthusiasm, in as far as tlio superstitious 
are included within its scope. It is a rational nope that 
much seed may have fallen into good ground; hut the 
sower has grievously erred in consigning some to soil where 
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it cannot tako root, but must wither away. It is, however, 
a most impreesive fact that, by one of the aifectionato 
despotisms coexisting with Lord Mulgrave^s eminently 
constitutional rule, two millions and a half of gay or brutal 
drunkards were turned into a corps of the most thoughtful 
and emotional men in Ireland. 

4. There wore persons and parties who believed that 
Ireland would be best redeemed by a cure of her notorious 
political coiTuption; and that that euro might be best 
wrought by such a machinery of supervision as would, in 
fact, lostrict the franchise within what were called safe 
limits. When men related to each other how landlords in 
Ireland had cut up their estates to make small freeholds; 
what droves of ignorant serfs w'ere carried to the polling- 
booths to vote in a mass as their landlord b^de them; how 
these freeholders suddenly passed over from the dominion 
of their landlords to that of their priests, and how this led 
to the disfranchisement of the forties—they were apt 
a^ree that a state of things so bad as to have caused that 
disfranchisement must be most radically cured by an 
extension of the same process, or of an equivalent safeguard. 
From such views and consultations issued Lord Stanley’s 
Begistration Bill for Ireland of 1840. 

There was no dispute about the enormity of the abuses 
of the franchise in Ireland. Lord Melbourne’s government 
waited only for a further settlement of tlio registration 
machinery of England and Scotland to tako in hand the 
reform of such corruption in L'oland as was practised by 
means of registration certiGcates. It was not difficult for 
a man ^6 get legistered three or four times over, obtaiiji’ng 
a certificate each time; and, of course, it was easy enough 
to make these certificates passports for fictitious votes. 
In order to guard against this and other abuses, Lord 
Stanley’s measure proposed a method and machinery of 
registration so onerous and irksome as Would, in the opinion 
of government and of a majority in parliament, act as a 
virtualriisfraiichisement. If every vote might be annually 
revised, and an appeal on the part of the voter must be 
made to the judge once a year, it could not bo believed 
that voters circumstanced as multitudes of the Irish 
tenantry were, would or could undergo such a discipline 
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for tlie sake of the privilege of the franchise. Lord J. 
linssell thought this bill the most formidable attack yet 
made on the principles of the Reform Act. The aim of the 
reform legislation was to extend and facilitate the exercise 
of the franchise, while this proposed method of registration 
threw every possible difficulty and discouragement in the 
way. As the case was, however, one which could not be 
neglected, and a bad measure would be carried if a good 
one were not proposed, the ministers bestirred themselves 
to prepare an Irish Registration Bill whicl^ should drive 
out Lord Stanley’s. The ministers did not disguise their 
apprehensions of the effect of the opposition measure, if 
carried, nor that they conceived its operation, if not its 
intent, to he to counteract the emancipation measuie of 
1829, by reudfi^ing it difficult or'impossible for the poorer 
—that is, the Catholic portion of Ireland—to send their 
foir share of representatives to parliament. Lord John 
ffiissell pointed to the much-dreaded power of O’Connell 
in Ireland as little formidable while the Irish should have 
taith in the justice and good-will of the British parliumcut. 

‘ That,’ said he, ‘ I believe to ho the state of things now. 
But let this bill pass ; show that you are determined, stop 
by step, to take away the franchise from the people of 
Ireland, to disable them from sending Roman Catholics as 
members of this House; obtain that supremacy, if you can, 
which you have not had for many years; indulge in the 
triumph which the minority would then indulge in over 
the majority; insult, vilify, and abuse the Roman Catholics; 
tell them that the people are ignorant* degraded, and 
pT?||st-ridden, and speak of those priests in a tone%f con¬ 
tumely and contempt: do all this, and you will have done 
more for repeal than anything the honourable and learned 
gentleman has been able to effect by bis speeches upon 
this subject.’ Such language as this from a member of the 
cabinet indicates what was felt of the extremity of the 
risk. Lord Stanley and his friends naturally protested 
against the charge of insidiously contriving to«narrow 
the franchise, and to keep the Catholic representatives out 
of parliament. Sir R. Peel was among those who thus 
protested. It is most probable that they meant, as men 
in parliament always do mean, only tvhat they considered 
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good—^to cut off abuses, aud leave the franchise sound; 
and if that operation should issue in giving less power 
than before to the ignorant Catholic population, they 
could not pretend to think that consequence any great 
evil. But they, by their very vindication of their inten¬ 
tions, exposed themselves to the charge of not understand¬ 
ing the conditions of the suffrage in the country-districts 
of Ireland, where, whether they knew it or not, this bill 
would act as a sweeping disfranchisement. If they knew 
this, llioy could not quarrel with the charges of their 
opponents; if they did not know it, they ought to have 
known it. 

The danger was from this state of things being little 
understood by the greater number of members in the 
House. If the ministers'were alarmed at the outset of 
Lord Stanley’s enterprise, they might well be in a panic 
as the summer drew on. The second reading of tho bill 
was carried by a majority of 16 on the 26th of Marc!. 
On the question of going into committee on the 20th of 
May, there was a majority of three against ministers. 
They were beaten in every attempt to throw out their 
opponents on any point whatever. O’Connell grew savage; 
and tho more violent supporters of the bill exasperated 
his passioU by insults which no man of flesh and blood 
could be expected to endure. When, on this first night 
in committee, he said that this was a bill for trampling 
on tho liberties of the people of Ireland, several members 
shouted in his face—^whistled in his face- laughed full in 
his face. At each insult he repeated the words—tho 
inattention of tho chairman allowing the scone to go on;— 
and after the third repetition of the assertion, in liis 
most emphatic manner, Mr. O’Connell brought matters to 
a crisis by exclaiming: * If you were ten times as beastly 
in your uproar and bellowing, I should still feel it to he my 
duty to interpose to prevent this injustice.’ On being 
called to account, some of his humour peeped out in his 
appeal ofco natural history. ‘ Bellowing' was certainly 
the right word, he said ; and what creatures hut beasts 
were able to bellow ? The uproar showed the extremity 
of the hope and fear of parties in one way; and then, the 
obstructions and struggles in committee showed the same 
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thing in another way. No means and devices were spared 
to delay the progress of the bill; and on the Cth of July, 
Lord Stanley gave in, for this session. His tone was, 
reasonably enough, ono of triumph, while aoknowledging 
the certainty of defeat by delay, if he did not withdraw 
his measure. Ho repudiated the censure most prominently 
put forward about his bill—that it did not raise any 
question about the franchise—avowing that the reform of 
tho l egistration was the aim of the measure. He pointed 
with prido to the 300 members who had sustained an 
opposition bill against the whole power of the government 
through ten divisions, in nine of which the ministers were 
beaten; and he promised a renewal of the struggle early 
In tho next, session. 

In the interval, an associatiem was formed in Ulster, 
for tho object"* of procuring a reform of the registration: 
and Lord Stanley made some few and not very important 
Ranges in his bill, on thoir information. He introduced 
his measure on tho 2nd of February; and the government 
brought in their rival hill two days afterwards. There is 
something painful in tho retrospect of this whole trans¬ 
action. It was now several years since the Reform Bill 
had passed, and nothing had been done for electoral 
impi-ovement in Ireland. The Whig government offered 
reasons and excuses in plenty; but nothing that they 
could say obviated the general impression that that must 
be a government too weak to rule which cannot get its 
proper business done till it is roused into a spirit of 
rivalship with tho opposition. Lord Howick had voted 
steadily with Lord Stanley on his registration rjeasure, 
frc#i the conviction that somo reform of the kind was 
imperatively needed. The ministers promised a rival 
measure; the Ulster association, and their nine defeats on 
Lord Stanley’s move, quickened their speed; and their 
bill was ready to run a race with Lord Stanley’s through 
tho next session. But they brought dislike and somo 
contempt on their bill and themselves, by the i^states- 
manlike and somewhat petty method which they adopted* 
now, as too often before, of tacking to their measure—as 
a sort of postscript—a proposal of vast importance, which 
seemed to demand previous announcement, and a special 
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and well-prepared disciissioii. It was one of the most 
painful signs of the weakness of the successive Whig 
ministriesj that they hud recourse to the vulgar expedient 
of surprises, almost as often as they had any serious work 
to do- For the moment, it appeared to give them some 
advantage, by depriving the opposition of all opportunity 
for immediate concert, and by exciting afresh an emotion 
of hope and gratitude among the dissatisfied Ijibcral party 
throughout the country ; but such emotions grow weaker 
and loss respoi^sive under a series of surprises; and the 
opposition learned by experience how to act in such 
cases. In the instance of the Eefovm Bill, when all the 
world knew that the men came into power for tho 
purpose of doing a particular work, it was prudent and 
eminently beneficial to keep secret to the last moment tho 
scope and details of tho measure on which every man, in 
and out of parliament, was speculating. But tho per¬ 
petual repetition of secrecy and surprising announcementf 
took, after a time, the appearance of a trick; and especially 
when, as in the case before us, an essential and wholly 
unlooked-for change was arbitrarily connected with a bill 
which professed something quite di fferent. The govern¬ 
ment hill, after treating of the registration of voters in 
Ireland, went on to propose a radical change in the 
franchise—its establishment on ‘ a basis distinct and in¬ 
dependent,* and entirely new. The so-called Registration 
Bill was in fact an unannounced new Reform Bill for 
Ireland. The valuation under tho poor law—of which we 
shall presently speak—was to be the entirely new basis ; 
and an<&ccupier of a tenement of the yearly value of ^+^5, 
under a term of not leas than fourteen years, was to enter 
upon the rights of suffrage hitherto enjoyed by persons 
having a beneficial interest to the amount of £10. 

Those who most seriously desired the extension of the 
franchise in Ireland were perhaps tho • most concerned at 
this method of proposing it. They felt that a question so 
great was injured by such treatment of it. The ministers 
had no reason to feel elated by tho reception of their 
measure. Lord Howick, and others who had acted with 
him in the preceding session, now, when they saw the 
matter really taken in hand, joined the government party 
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again; the debate was full and earnest, extending over 
four nights; yet the ministerial majority for the second 
reading was only five. Their opponents took for granted 
that they always knew that they could not carry their 
bill. There is no need to attribute to them such guilt as 
would be implied in sporting with the expectations of the 
disfranchised thousands in Ireland for party purposes; 
but they cannot be acquitted of the levity or miscalcula¬ 
tion—to say the least of it—of bringing forward a measure 
of such tantalising promise, under circumstances eminently 
unfavourable to its success. Lord J. Russelrs next courso 
was not one which could command the respect of any 
party. After the division, he announced the desire of the 
government to lose no time with the bill, and that he 
Nlioiild therefore bring it forward again the next Monday. 
When. Monday *came, however, ho proposed to defer the 
discussion till after Easter, as he found many members 
iiK^u’cssed by the proposal of the new franchise, and he 
wished to obtain more full and accurate information 
before the matter was furtlier discussed. It is not to be 
wondered at that this awkward explanation was received 
with ‘ shouts of laughter;’ nor that the opposition taunted 
ministers with having never entertained any expectation 
of passing the alb important provision of their bill. They 
had had the recess in which to prepare for what they 
know must be a critical struggle; and now, after the 
second stage of the business, and after many protestations 
of a desire to lose no time, they asked for a pause, in order 
to pi'oeuro information enough to proceed upon in the dis¬ 
cussion of their own measure. The postponement pr^osed 
was TO the 23rd of April; and from Lord Stanley himself 
down to the lowest Irish newspapers in the repeal interest, 
there was one loud protestation of lM3lief that the real 
aim of the ministers was to drive Lord Stanley's measure 
to the end of the session, and not to carry their own. 
Lord Stanley, meantime, gave early notice that he should 
contest to the last the proposal .of a £5 qualification. • The 
immediate consequence was, that, prior to all discussion, 
the ministers raised the qualification from £5 to £8. 

When the House went into commitleo on the 26th of 
April, Lord Howick moved an amendment on the first 
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clause, designed for the better ascertainmeiit of that 
‘ beneficial interest ’ of the occupier, which was practically 
a constant difficulty in the determining of rating and 
electoral qualification. The amendment, in fact, brought 
before the committee the question whether the amount of 
poor-rate paid should be the sole qualification of a voter, 
whether he had a beneficial interest in his holding or not; 
or whether a beneficial interest should be maintained as 
a test of the right to vote. Sir R. Peel and otheis saw 
that the fate of tho amendment would decide that of tlio 
hill. Put, when Lord Howick’s amendment was oarri( 5 d 
by a majority of 21, Lord J. Russell proposed delay, to 
consider whether ministers must withdraw their measure. 
They concluded not to withdraw it, as Lord Howick 
declared that his amendment proposed a merely sup¬ 
plementary qualification, and not one whicn should super¬ 
sede that provided in*tbo bill. From this time, the scene 
ill committee was painful and humbling—every Libej^J 
member who came forward had something essential to 
propose about tho franchise, different from what an 3 ^ one 
else had thought of; the go\x'rmneut were iriesolute and 
changeable ; the opposition laughed and triumphed. Tho 
final division took place on the qualification clause, when 
there was a majority of 11 against ministers, su})ported as 
they were by O’Connell and his influence. If all else 
bad been favourable, the vacillatiou of ministers among 
tho propositions of their own supporters was enough to 
insure tho loss of their bill. They seemed to be influenced 
by the last spc^riker, after the manner of persons ignorant 
of thelhf business; and they shifted the amount of rating 
again and again, as if they did not Icnow that, with ^v^ery 
such change, they were proposing to admit or to exclude 
half or two-thirds of a constituency with a stroke of the 
pen. Here, however, was a close of the unhappy business. 
It was impossible to go on; and Lord J, Russell moved 
that the chairman should quit tho chiur. Nor could Lord 
Stanley’s hill be proceeded with during that session. Tho 
whole transaction ended without other results than aggra¬ 
vated provocation of the Irish, who bad been tantalised to 
no purpose—great loss of the time and patience of par¬ 
liament—and an irrecoverable decline of the Whig ad- 
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ministration in the esteem and good-will of their supporters; 
and the estimation of the nation at large. Here was an 
end, tor>—and this was perhaps no bad result—-of all 
speculation about the cure of political corruption being 
the true means of the redemption of Ireland. If Ireland 
was to wait for this, it would be too late to redeem her at 
all; for it was clear that electoral renovation would not 
ho granted to her while there were two parties in the 
British parliament. 

5. Some of the most earnest and thoughtful of the 
friends of Ireland were among the many who looked for 
hor rederaplion at the other end of the scale from the 
advocates <if an affootionate despotism. Instead of de¬ 
siring that the people should have everything done for 
Ihem, and bo Jiiept out of sight* of the law which they 
liatod and distrusted, these friends of the Irish proposed 
to induce a knowledge and love *of the function and 
prevalence of law hy making the inhabitants of Ireland 
learn self-government by the discipline of good municipal 
institutions. England was now sprinkled all over with 
little republics, where her citizens would receive the best 
political education in the best manner; and it was thought 
that a similar svstem would do for Ireland all that she 
needed, by improving her people socially and politically, 
and bringing her info a relation with England .which 
would silence for ever the cry of repeal. The proposal 
was a good and groat one ; and, but for tho deep under¬ 
lying itii.^ chief, it might have largely availed, in course of 
years. But this mischief was exactly in the way, in the 
[}rc.‘i§nt case. It must precisely iiitoi-ccpt the befleficial 
vesuTts of municipal remimj for, among all tho curses 
iitlributable to the insecurity of title to the possession of 
laud in Iieland, none is more fatal than its prevention of 
the growth of a middle class. 

There was no question on which the passions of the 
i wo great parties in parliament became more fierce, as the 
debate was renewed from year to year, than on tllds—of 
municipal reform in Ii eland. There was hardly a man, in 
or out of parliament, who did not take a side, with all the 
decision and certainty, and all tho wonder and wrath at 
his opponents, which attend upon the discussion of vital 
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political questions. It was nut 011 I 3 ’' Lord John 
llussell declared in his place that this was a ‘ vital question 
to the present administrationit was also known to be 
vital to the fate of Ireland—whether she was to be 
governed on one set of principles or the opposite; and 
again, it was felt to bo vital to the fate of Great Britain 
too, as determining whether she was to halt between two 
opinions, or to decide finally for that principle of renova¬ 
tion and progress of which tlie policj'^ of her latest years 
had been thg exponent. Considering these things, the 
strife could not but be fierce—it was hardl}’ possible for 
individual opponents to be just to each other; and for tho 
respective parties it was quite impossible. We, however, 
at the distance of ten or twelve years, can see things more 
plainly than any one sav? them then. Wq have had grave 
admonition and mournful lebuke about our confident 
judgment, our positiveness, our presumptuous and shallow 
censures of public men and of our own antagonists €*11 
argument. While still only half-seeing about Ireland— 
still ‘ sounding on a dim and perilous way’ in investigating 
the sources of her woes, we are not so dark and inscnsiblo 
as we were ten j'ears ago—and wo are now able to perceive 
that, if both parties and almost all individual men wore 
wrong, both parties and all leading men were also right. 

Tho views of the respective parties, as declared by their 
spokesmen, were these : 

The Whig ministers and tho Liberal party generally 
regarded municipal reform in Ireland as an essential part 
of the scheme of institutional renovation which the nation 
had d^iberately adopted. 11 was the pro])er and necepary 
finish of parliamentary reform in all tho three kingabins, 
and borough-reform in England, Wales and Scotland. 
They considered it especially indispensable in regard to 
Ireland, because Ireland needed, above every other part of 
the empire, an identification with England in her political 
privileges and fortunes. They regarded municipal reform 
as more necessary in Ireland than elsewhere, because an 
abuse existed in Ireland, remediable by these means, 
perfect!}' singular in its mischief and intolerableness—tho 
injurious distinction of creeds established by the existing 
corporation system. In the time of James I., municipal 
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offifiorswbo would not enforce Protestant modes of worship 
iu their respoetivo towns w^ere ejected, and creatures of 
the government put in their places; and the now holders 
of olBce surrendered the rights and privileges of their 
townsmen into the king’s hands, and accepted fresh 
charters which allow^cd scarcely any powers to the local 
residents, and left the nomination to all important offices 
to the government. The government nominees had power 
to appoint their successors; and thus, the exclusion of the 
t 'atiiolic majority from local power and privilege was as 
complete as the Ihotestant minoiity chose. In lf>72, some 
relaxation of the Protestant monopoly took place in virtue 
cf the ‘new rules ’ issued hy the Irish government. But 
tlie Kevolution, sixteen years afterwards, annihilated the 
virtue of thes^rules, and all sofcial advantage derivable 
from municipJiT institutions was again monopolised by 
Protestants. Within this monopoly, smaller monopolies 
alfjse, till, in many Irish towns, the corporate bodies had 
liccomo mere family parties—all otliccs being held by 
relations and dependents of the chief member, or of a 
great Protestant landlord in the neighbourhood; and even 
the parliamentary member being merely a nominee of 
these nominees. These usurped powers bc^came actually 
subjects of proprietorship—being tran.smitted by inhetit- 
ance, openly sold to competitors, and recognised as a 
ground of compensation b}* the national gOYornment when 
the union interfen^d with the right of those ‘ jiatruns ’ or 
])i oprietors to send memhers to parliament. (Jndev such 
n holding of municipal power and privilege, there could of 
coulee be no impartial administration of Justice. one 
can wonder at the prevalent distrust and hatred of the 
law in Ireland, when it is considered how hopeless was 
the chance of tlic Catholic and the man of liberal politics 
in a locality where justice must ho sought, if at all, from 
magistrates, juries, aUd minor officials, who were chosen 
for their zeal in an adver.se religious and political faith. 
Then again, a large number-—in some easels alnnsfct the 
whole body—of burgesses were non-iesidents, patronised 
by the officials, and introduced to borough jirivileges in 
Hwanus, while the inhabitants were left helpless, to bo 
victimised by their impertinent oppressors. The charity 
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funds, tlic lands, the borough liouses, the water-works— 
all -the propel ty which should have made their towns 
healthful and liandfc-ome, and have relieved their poor, and 
educated the .>oung, and raised the condition of the whole 
loc&l population—went into the pockets of half-a-dozen 
men, or into utter waste and loss. Tfie commissioners’ 
reports tell (jf thousands of acres of land which would, at 
that dato*(1833), have readily brought in £1 an acre, being- 
let, on leases of ninety-nine years, for Is. an acre, or less; 
of tolls and customs being pocketed, as a matter of course, 
the mayor and aldermen, while the streets were 
unpaved, dark, and never cleaned; of the noble watcr- 
woiks of Archbishop Bolton at Cashel being destroyed 
from utter neglect—miles of underground conduits being 
choked np, and the water turned off for th^ convenience of 
a miller—the whole being recoverable by an outlay of 
£500, while the corporate officers wore making presents to 
one another of many thousands annually, by iniquitftWs 
leases and bargains. Tlcio was a case as strong as need be. 
In desiring to reform it, and in stating the inestimable 
value of free municipal institutions, tbo Whig govornment 
and the Libeial party were eminently right. Whore they 
were wrong was in assuming too easily that freti 
municipal institutions would answer in Ireland, as iji 
England; in concluding that the true reason ft)r the 
opposition of their antagonists was a fear for the rrotostant 
Church in Ireland, which overpowered all considoiatloii 
for the good of the majority; and in unscrupulously 
charging their adversaries with a piodilection for tyranny, 
in thei^ advocacy of a centralising principle of government 
for Ireland, and with rapacity and corruption in desiring 
to retain the profits of the old system for their local 
partisans. 

The Conservatives, on the other hand, scorn to have 
been light in perceiving that the peculiar condition of 
society in Ireland must prevent the full and free working 
of popalar institutions. They seem to have laid hold of 
the fearful truth recently expressed by one who loves 
Ireland too well to be of any party, in regard to her 
interests. ‘ A government based on popular institutions,’ 
says Mr. Pirn, ‘ fails to secure order, unless it have the 
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support of tlie people. Ireland appears to luLour under 
the difficulty of having aiistocratio social institutions 
without an aiistooraoy; and tho mechanism of a popular 
government, inapplicable to its present social condition, 
because it does nut possess an educated middle class, by 
whom these popular institutions might bo worked.’ The 
aim of tho conservatives was to prevent the assignment to 
Ireland of ‘tho mechanism of a popular government, 
inappUcahlo to its present social condition.’ They had a 
perfect right to prefer a centralising principle of govern- 
mont for a counti y in so peculiar a condition; and the 
<luestion of their credit should have depended altogotlier 
on tho Tfierits or demerits of their centralising scheme. 
From this point of view, they appear to have been more 
clear-sighted ^an tho Whigs; while from another, they 
seem to have committed the grossest error belonging to 
tho time and occasion. They ad'hered, consciously or 
ifticonsciously, to tho hope and expectation which founded 
tho Church in Ii eland, and has kept it there, vi et armia, as 
a missionar)’’ establishment. ‘ For the last three centuries,’ 
said a contemporary writer, ‘ Ireland has only had a 
provisional government, constituted for a state of things 
dependent on tho duration of popery, which was supposed 
to be a temporary evil.* To this fatally foolish supposi¬ 
tion, tho Conservatives adhered, in their opposition to 
municipal reform—not avowedly, and probably not con¬ 
sciously ; hut all that they proposed, and every step when 
they opposed, was vitiated by a tacit assumption that, 
while the Catholics wore to be cared for, it was as a 
snaring multitude who were to bo Protestants oie long. 
This gave a provisional air to tho proposals of tho Con¬ 
servatives, and disabled them from appreciating the Whig 
aim of settling matters on a basis which would endure. 
Again, it was natural for the Conservatives to remonstrate 
against the rashnesh—as they thought it—of encouraging 
the unhappy disposition of tho Irish to hanker after some 
vague political remedy for miseries purely social qj moral. 
It was natural that they should look upon tho Whigs, 
when holding out unreasonable hopes to the Irish from 
municipal reform, as too much resembling O'Gonnell in 
his promises of repeal and its blessings. But they were 
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folt to be quite as wrong as their adversaries over were in 
charging those adversaries with vulgar popularity-hunting, 
with hiding a fear of O’Connell under a mask of political 
action, and with treating Ireland with a stupid and 
insulting good-will, like that of a man who gives a clever 
child a watch that will not go—moreover, at the end of 
an explanation of the beauty and value of watches. 

Both parties desired, earnestly and perhaps equally, 
the sweeping away of the intolerable abuse of the 
existing corporations. They differed, broadly and passion¬ 
ately, as to What the substitute should be; and they 
resembled one another but too much in the pertinacity 
with which they affixed discreditable imputations upon 
each other. 

The history of the five years’ struggle to establish 
‘normal schools’ of political education in seventy-ono 
towns of Ireland, where 900,000 inhabitants might begin 
their training in free citizenship, was briefly this;— 

In 1833, the Irish corporation commissioners began 
their work of inquiry. In 1836, the royal speech at the 
opening of the session expressed a hope that parliament 
would be able to apply a remedy to the abuses of the 
Irish corporations, ‘ founded upon the same principles ’ as 
the Municipal Reform Acts for England and Scotland. 
The Irish attorney-general, Mr O’Loghleii, early intro¬ 
duced the ministerial bill, which was allowed to be read 
without opposition, a second time, on the 29th of February, 
as a sort of pledge that all parties were disposed to 
abolish the existing system, whatever they might do 
towards establishing a bettor. After this, Sir R. 
explained his views, which were, in their main points, 
that, in the existing condition of Ireland, it was hopeless 
that free institutions would work, for want of the class 
specially needed to work them; that therefore the place 
of the old corporations, now to bo abolished, should not 
be filled by new corporate bodies, which would only 
introduce new dissension and corruption, but that the 
sheriffs and recorders should be appointed by the crown, 
the local afl'airs of the inhabitants being managed by 
commissioners, chosen by popular election. He did not 
conceive it possible to deprive the body of existing freemen 
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of their rights, because they had ]oug ago become pro¬ 
prietary and hereditary; and he believed, finally, that 
the only way to preserve any impartiality in the adminis¬ 
tration of provincial affairs in Ireland was to vest tho 
principal appointpients in the crown, as from the great 
preponderance of Catholics, the exclusion of Protestants 
now', under a system of popular election, would bo as 
complete and unfair as the exclusion of Catholics had 
hitherto been, under a system of self-election in the coi- 
jjorations. This last reason was not one which increased 
the popular opinion of Sir R. Peel’s wisdom; as it w'a^ 
clear that it begged the question of the impartiality of 
the crov/n, and it could proceed only upon the supposition 
that the Catholics would have tho same confidence as Sir 
R. Peel himself in that impartialit 3 % Lord F. Egerton 
moved, in accJbrdanco with the views of Sir R. Peel, the 
abolition of the old corporations, witliout the cieation of 
%iy new; decreeing the government of towns by oflicers 
appointed by the crown. He would even have the com¬ 
missioners fin- the administration of borough property 
lU’ovided in the same manner. 'I’his motion wms thrown 
cut by a large majority. But its theory met wdth better 
success in the Lords. There, tho bill w'as ‘ amended ’ b^- 
cutting out of it all the clauses relating to the constitution 
of new corporate bodies. Out of 140 clauses, lOG had been 
ill Rubstanco omitted, while 18 had been added; and, 
while the ‘ amended bill ’ abolished oorj)orato instifutions 
entirely, it actually picscrvcd to man}’’ of the officials who 
]>rofited by the old system the powu^r and emolument of 
their situations. Of course, this w'as not to be ^diired. 
Tift Commons rejected the amendments, and sent back the 
bill to the Lords in neatly its original state. Lord 
Melbourne Avas outvoted by a majoiity of 97 in an 
attempt to got the bill reconsidered. It was sent down to 
the Commons, wdth-a statement of their Lordships’ reasons 
for adhering to their amendments. On the 30lh of June, 
I>ord John Russell moved that the amendments should bo 
considered that day three months; the House ^agreed 
and thus tho bill was lost for that session. 

Ill introducing the bill again in tho next February, Lord 
J. Russell was understood to intimate that the Melbourne 
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administration would stand or fall by it. It was, ho said, 

^a vital question to the present administration;' so the 
opposition knew what they had to expect and to do, and 
the contention was very fierce. Lord F. Egorton repeated 
his motion of the preceding year. The dobate lasted over 
three nights, and was of great interest from the clear 
grounds taken by both parties. The reformers dwelt 
upon the saciifice of all other interests to that of the 
Church, which they charged upon the Conservatives, 
urging liome upon them their fear of the Catholic majority 
of Ireland—a‘'fear which was by no means unreasonable, 
considering the oppression under which the Catholics had 
suffered, and the possible effects of reaction. Lord Stanley 
avowed, in committee, that if he saw the Church in a 
more secure position, some of his strongest objections 
to the hill would he removed; hut it was not candid to 
represent this as the only ground of the opposition. 
Their highest and principal ground was the dissimilarity, 
of Irish and English character and circumstances, which 
rendered it impossible that the same institutions should 
work alike in the two countries. It was remarked that 
.some of the opposition speakers, who had done their 
utmost in debate, were absent from the division. The 
ministers had a raajoi-ity of 80. On the third reading, 
their majority fell to 55. 

The dav before the second readme: in the House of 
Lords, a gathering of poors took place at Apsley House, to 
agree upon what should he done. A considerable number 
wore for throwftig out the bill at once, but the Duke of 
"Wellington overruled them, with advice which, by their 
account, was highly characteristic. Ho willed that’tho 
bill should go into committee; and when asked, how ho 
would then have it dealt with, ho said it would be time 
etiough to think of that when it was there. Before this, a 
report had got abroad, which was now believed—that 
the Conservative leaders would pass a Municipal Eeform 
Bill, if^complete security was at the same time afforded 
to the Church; though it was not easy to see how this 
could be done, to the satisfaction of the Conservatives, but 
by still subordinating the Catholic majority to a favoured 
Protestant minority. The next move of the Duke of 
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Wellington coiilirmod tlio inmonr. On the 5th of May, 
he proposed a postponement of the discussion, on the 
ground of wishing to see what would be done in the other 
House about the tithe and poor-law q nebtions: and ho 
obtained a majority over miniisters of 77. The House of 
Commons proceeded slowly; and when the 9th (jf June 
anived, the Lords again postponed their debate, leaving 
the premier helpless under their majority of 86. The 
speedy dissolution of parliament, in consequence of the 
death of the king, stopped the progress of the measure; 
and thus again, at tire risk of great ir]?itation in the 
Trisli against the peers, it once more stood over to another 
session. 

This was the date of the famous compromise before 
jelated, wlien^Loid J. Itussell consented to the bacrifico of 
the appropriation principle for the sake of Sir K. Peel’s 
.suirender of his opposition to the Iiish Municipal Refonn 
%lill. All went smoothly for some time—tho Conserva¬ 
tives fully admitting that, if there were to be corporations 
at all, they should be appointed by popular election. But 
llicn came the question of the franchise; and the parties 
found it impossible to agree on the qualification. Sir R. 
Peel desired a iilO qualification, with the test of rating. 
Lord J. Russell would admit either the parliamentary 
qualification of £10, or tho test of rating with a £5 qualifi^ 
cation. Sir R. Peel would not yield. The ministers 
assembled their supporters at one of the government 
offices, to consult whether they could concede anything 
further, for tho sake of getting tho bill* passed. It was 
decided that there should bo no further compromise ; and 
on tho 11th of June, they carried their point of the 
qualification by a majority of 20. The bill passed the 
(-ommons by a majority of 35. But in the Lords, a 
modified £10 qualification was substituted immediately. 
Other amendments were introduced which it was wholly 
impossible for 1he anthois of the measure to sanction. 
I'ho bill was bandied between tho Houses, as it had j;)een two 
years before, and dropped in exactly the same manner. 

Ill 1830, the royal speech declared the reform and 
amondment of the municipal corporations of Ireland to be 
essential to the interests of that country; and in eight 
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days afterwards—on the 14th of Fehiuary— Loid IVIorpeth 
brought forward tlio subject again—for the fourth j^oar 
in succession. By this tiino, tlie leaders of both parties 
were ready for further concession. The ministers proposed 
an £8 qualification, with the test of rating to the poor-law. 
in towns where the poor-law should have boon in opeia- 
tion for three years, the franchise was to bo assimilated to 
the English. Sir K. Peel and Lord Stanley agreed to this 
propt)sal, and rebuked the inveteracy of opposition mani¬ 
fested by some of their own party. This opposition was 
carried into co'fnmittee; but thti bill passed the Commons 
on the loth of July. The premier pointed out to the 
opposition Lords that by this time the bill was almost 
their own, it being made up of a series of amendments in 
the parts which had been the subject of argument; but 
Lord Lyndhurst, in bis apprelicnsion that, ‘ except in the 
northern pi*ovince of Ireland, there would bo in every 
town a Radical and Roman Catholic mayor, a Radical anL" 
Roman Catholic town-council. Radical and Roman Catholic 
magistrates,’ moved and carrjed an amendment about the 
franchise, with several others, which, again, it was im¬ 
possible for the authors of the measure to submit to. 
Thus fruitlessly closed the fourth year of the debate. 
Lord Lyndhurst could not wonder if he was more un¬ 
popular in Ireland than any other man in the empire. 

In 1840, the bill passed rapidly through the I.owcr 
House, being supported by Sir R. Peel. Lord Lyndhurst 
was again ready for opposition : and his amemlraents were 
so many and so injurious to the measure, that it required 
much cettamand of temper on every hand to bear quietly 
with so audacious a resistance to the conviction and will 
of the majority—of the majority, that is, everywhere but 
in the House of Lords. There he carried all before him— 
carried his provisions for the patronage of the old freemen, 
his £10 qualification, his frustration of the appointment of 
candidates for the shrievalty by the town-councils, and 
several pthor points. When the bill was sent down to 
the Commons, they demurred at the amendments, held 
conferences, argued, and finally yielded; and the deterio¬ 
rated and corrupted bill became law on the 10th of 
August, 1840. 
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Tho main provisions of the hill were these. Ten 
corporate towns were continned as corporations under tlio 
provisions of tho act—l)cing constituted of mayor, alder¬ 
men, and burgesses. Thirty-seven smaller corporations 
were dissolved—nineteen <d' which possessed coi'porate 
funds to the amount of £100 a year and upwards, and 
oighteon which had corporate funds to a smaller amount. 
Any of these boroughs which had a population exceeding 
3000 might have a charter on petition of the majority to 
the queen in council. As for the others, their corporato 
funds were to be vested in commissioner's, tb bo applied to 
public objects. Some towns were already supplied wdth 
commissioners, imdor a former act. Those which had not 
any commissioners were divided into two classes; in the 
first of which wore towns empewered to elect a board of 
commissioners, in the proportion of one commissioner to 
every 500 inhabitants ; and in tho second wci c the smaller 
%)wns whoso corporato funds wei'e to bo admitiistored by 
tho poor-law guardians of the locality. Tho way was 
loft open for the smaller towns to rise to tho faculty of 
having commissioners, and of obtaining a charter of 
incorporation, when ready for the privilege. The franchise 
was a liousehold suflrage, with a £10 qualification. In 
other points, the bill closely resembled tho English act. 

^riiere is no doubt about the beneficial operation of this 
measure, spoiled as it was. The sweeping away of the 
old coi-porations was a great blessing; and this, and the 
oxclnaioii of tho centralising piinciple, leconcilod tho 
Libeial party to tho passage of the bill, 'in preference to 
wsj^ting longer. How it might have fared with I^aeland at 
this day under the undisturbed operation of tlio measure, 
many may dispute, but none can affirm; for the great 
underlying mischief was about to stir and heave, and 
overthrow all hope that by municipal reform, or any 
other measure yet*attempted, tho redemption of Ireland 
w'as to be achieved. 

6. As for those who acknowledged a deeper iq^cessity 
than any of these, from having obtained a glimpse of the 
great underlying mischief, they desired a poor-law for 
Ireland, and had mere to say in favour of their specific 
than sincere men were willing to controvert. AVhother 
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Ireland Bhoiild have a poor-law of the nature of the 
English one was perhaps, of all the political questions of 
our time, the most difficult of decision. O’Connell himself, 
who was undoubtedly in earnest on this question, un- 
iningled as it was with any party feelings and devices, 
vacillated for years between the perplexities on either 
hand. He, for once, took pains to learn and consider the 
economical considerations of the case; and when they 
were fre&h in his mind, was full of hope and joy for 
Ireland, and of gratitude, in which ho called on all his 
i'ountrymen tty join, to the Whig ministry which proposed 
the effectual boon. Then, agairj, his doubts would recur— 
tloubts whether the pauperism of Ireland could bo ascer¬ 
tained so far as to justify an invocation to it to come and 
he fed; doubts whether it miglit not peril the souls, or at 
least injure the spiritual interests of the Catholics, to 
interfere with their private alms-giving; doubts whether 
the mendicancy of the poor had not something holy in 
with which it was impious to meddle; doubts whether 
the glory and grace of the Irish character would not 
disappear under the operation of sound economical prin¬ 
ciples and methods; and, finally, douhts whetlier the 
(ordinary run of Irish landlords could or would support 
the poor of their own districts. Up to the year ISlid, ho 
had constantly opposed the introduction of any poor-law 
system into Ireland; and it is possible that soine of the 
personal motives ascribed to him at the time—the dre^ul of 
weakening the 23opular dependence upon himself, and of 
losing his inflifenco by the assimilation of Ireland to 
Englanf^'—might have been more or less tho cause of liis 
opposition; but if so, all such considerations gave Way 
before the disclosures of tho commission of inquiry in 
1836. It appears probable that tho agitator himself was 
unaware of the misery of the Irish poor—the abiding, 
unintermitting misery which they had come to regard as 
the condition of their life. This appears probable from 
tbe considerations that Ids own tenantry weio in a veiy 
wretched condition under,tho management of middle-men, 
over whom be exercised no supervision ; and that he met 
his countrymen only in the aspect of adoi ers of himself— 
in worshipping crowds, on daj^s of political business, or 
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a s of watchers on holida3’S, who cheered on his 
38, and echoed the huntsman’s orj’-, and laughed with 
delight at seeing the great liberator enjojnng his sport. 
It is probable that the exposures of the commissionois’ 
report were as new and terrific to O’Connell himself us 
to any member of the government; and that they over¬ 
powered for a time his worst tendencies, and made him, 
lor a short interval, a single-hearted patriot. The period 
was very short. IJnder the impression of the dreadful 
anecdotes of the report—of men lying for weeks on damp 
straw in a mud hovel, because they were too weak from 
hunger to rise and go in search of a bettor fate; of the 
feeding on ‘yellow weed’ and unripe potatoes; of the 
artificial spasms and vomitings induced for the sake of 
getting warmth and shelter hi the cholera hospitals; 
Avhilo these ^things were fresh in his imagination, 
O’Gonnell wrote to the electors* of Kilkenny on the 
^)soluto necessity of a poor-law for Ireland. He added to 
his reasons of necessity an offer of one more chance to 
England of escaping a repeal of the union. If she did not 
give Ireland a good poor law, she must undergo repeal. 
Ho still feared mischief from the poor-law, because ho 
could not, at least he did not, separate the abuses and 
fatal operation of the corrupted poor-law of Elizabeth 
i'rom its principle ; and he pointed to the economical and 
moral devastation it had caused in England as consequences 
< ertain to occur in Ireland: yet, so fearful was the ex¬ 
isting wretchedness, that it scared him from all specula- 
lion for the future, and compelled him to mil for a system 
of legal charity, without a moment’s delay. Whi\^ it was 
prif^-iaring, he fell bac^k somewhat from his new con¬ 
victions ; told the tra<los-unious that it was bad govern¬ 
ment that had made beggars; that good government was 
the Ixjst poor-law; that a poor-law would keep down 
wages, and increase pauperism; and that the IIouso of 
Lords would make this law a means of subjecting the 
}Xioplo to the great landlords. Ho should prefer a tax on 
absentees, to bo applied in promoting emigrationf and in 
maintaining asylums for the aged, the infant, and the sick. 

In the session of 1837, when the Irish Poor-law Bill 
was introduced by the government, Mr. O’Connell 
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declared tliat, seeing its necessity, ho should not oppose it; 
but he assailed every important part of the measure, 
separately, while he declared liiinaelf a supporter of the 
whole. His pleas were curiously contradictory. The 
Irish would never enter workhouses; yet theso houses 
would maintain men in idleness who ought to bo at work 
upon the land. The land could not maintain the poor— 
the production being only one-fourth that of England, and 
one-half what, considering the inferiority of the soil, it 
ought to be; yet, this bill would make the people the 
slaves of tb« landlords. The natural poor-law—of 
sympathy—was the best; and Ireland’s charity hitherto 
the glory of Ireland, would be extinguished by the 
imposition of a legal charity; yet, he would support 
asylums, and no other charitable institutions willingly, 
because asylums for the intirm and sick could not 
encourago fraud and mendicancy. He declared that a 
poor-law would only swell the numbers—then amounting' 
to nearly two millions and a half—of persons absolutely 
destitute for a large portion of every year; yet he ridiculed 
the notion of union-houses, because they would hold only 
80 , 000 , and claimed equal assistance for tho two millions 
and a half. While protesting his belief that the measure 
would aggravate paupeiism, and suddenly extinguish 
piivate charity, he protested against tho gradual intro¬ 
duction and extension of the institution, and claimed 
immediate and full rescue by means of it for the starv¬ 
ing millions of his countrynien. Thus shifting were 
his views whil& he declared himself a supporter of the 
government, and voted for tho bill. lie deserved, by his 
previous conduct, the imputation, that he was taking 
what could be got from England, while industiioiisly 
providing for the failure of the measure by disgusting his 
countrymen with it beforehand; but the impression 
derived by an impartial reader from his speeches in 
parliament is, that he really was perplexed by the 
difficulties of the case. His intellect had, in fact, by this 
time, bbcome so injured by his habits of partiality and 
exaggeration, and tampering with truth for patriotic 
purposes, that it had really become irksome and difficult 
to him to entertain any question so serious in his own 
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view as to compel him to balance the evidence of its 
respectiA’^o sides. With all his astuteness in the conduct of 
intrigues, and the management of the Irish mind, he had 
become incapable of apprehending distinctions which were 
all-important in the consideration of measures founded 
on any principle; as, for instance, in his declaration of 
the next session, that tho ‘sti-ange distinction’ between 
‘ poverty ’ and ‘ destitution * was not practical—was too 
nice for Ii-eland—and so forth; whereas this distinction 
—tho ground-work of the whole poor-law reform in 
England, and institution in Ireland—is fes broad and 
])alpablo as tho distinction between a bouseholder and 
a vagrant. In that next session, of 1838, Mr. O’Connell 
took his stand decidedly—ho said finally—against the 
measure. He declared that ho had before wanted moral 
courage to op*poso it; but now he had grown older and 
somewhat firmer. The fact probably was, that the first 
}‘j||onising impression of the mis(?ry of Ireland had worn 
off, and liis natural prepossessions, as an adventurer, as 
a man of reckless passions, and as a Catholic, impressed 
with the blessedness and holiness of spontaneous alms¬ 
giving, now recovered their sway, and led him to oppose 
the introduction of an institution which was too regular 
and exact, too legal and impartial, too repressive of 
wrong, and favourable to homely good, to be otherwise 
than distasteful and alarming to him. In tlie final period 
of legislation, therefore, O’Connell went against the bill, 
with all his forces ; and among those forces he enlisted 
every truth of political economy which lie could apply 
against a compulsory charity in general, and suc]|> treat- 
mc3#t of the misery of Ireland in particular. His last 
appearance on this question in parliament was in tho 
character of a rigid political economist. 

The case was indeed perplexing enough to sounder 
thinkers than O’Connell; and his conduct may be regarded 
as a mere exaggeration of the thought of the time on this 
question. The veiy officials themselves were divjded as 
to whether Ireland should Have a poor-law or not. * Some 
of the commissioners were in favour of it, and others 
against it: their third report was against it—the secretary 
for it. The greater number of political economists in 

VOL. III. z 
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England were for it; but a few of the most eminent were 
against it. 

In an abstract view, ihe case was clear enough. The 
unbounded spontaneous charity of the Irish^ which makes 
the family that have potatoes for the day take in and feed 
the family that have none, is a fatal encourager of reck¬ 
lessness, as the givers expect to be destitute and thus fed, 
in their turn. A legal charity would act as a check here. 
The imposition of rates upon the holders of the land 
would act as a regulator upon the fatal system of land¬ 
letting which prevailed in the south and west of Ireland; 
a system from which individuals could extricate them¬ 
selves only by means of such an aiTangemcnt as this. 
The landlords must be brought to reason, and thought, 
and principle, by the obligation to supi^ort their own 
poor. The occupiers would be benefited—their expenses 
l>oing shared more equally Avith the landlord; whereas 
ihe true incidence of the prevalent almsgiving was pt 
present upon them. Instead of this indefinito expendi- 
turo the occupier would now haA’c owe which ho could 
estimate; and he would no doubt prefer laying out his 
money in-improving his laud to supporting men in idleness ; 
and thus further means of prosjjerity would be continually 
growing. ‘ If Mr. O’Connell was right in saying that the 
Irish, with their love of uncontrolled freedom, would 
never enter the workhouses, well and good ; since they 
could keep out of it only by maintaining themselves. If 
they did enter the workhouses, and idly stay there—wcdl 
and go<jd too; for this would relieve the immediate 
presbUffO of competition for potato grounds, and would 
ail’ord opportunity for nominal rents to come down td the 
level of real ones, and some honesty might bo introdxiccd 
into transactions between landlord and tenant. A middle 
class might thus be growing up; a class of improving 
small farmers, interposed between the landlord and the 
cottier, for whom there had hitherto appeared no alter¬ 
native between a precarious and transient occupation of 
land mendicancy. With the class of farmers must 
grow up a class of hond-fide labourers. Thus would land 
and men improve together. There would be increased 
mndnetion fivjsm the land—classes of rising men upon it— 
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a olieck Upon the reckless increase of population—an influx 
of capital, which would cause further production and itn- 
pi-ovement; and so on. Such was the expectation of the 
advocates of an extension of the English poor-law to 
Ireland; and they added that no country ever afforded 
such faVonrable circumstances for the establishment of a 
poor-law as Iteland did at that time. 

As for the opponents of the measure—they dwelt upon 
the peciiliarities of the Irish mind, religion, and social 
state. This was their ground. They would have had 
Ii eland assisted by a legal charity in regard tft the sick and 
infirm, and to a large scheme of emigration. Further 
than this they believed the system would not work; and 
they declared their expectation that the legal charity 
would be found not to superseefo at all the pious alms¬ 
giving wliich *had become the religious habit of the 
( Jatholic districts. No one seems ‘to have spoken out 
fi'3l[>ut the deep underlying mischief which might too 
probably frustrate all efforts and mortify all expectations. 
'J'ho ian’d was the broad basis on which this great 
stillcture was to be founded; and while the title to, and 
possession of, that land Was insecure, this foundation was 
1)0 better than U shaking bog. In some districts in the 
west of Ireland, nine-tenths of the population were without 
means of living in winter. The expectation was that a 
poor-law would force tho landowners to employ the 
people, in order to escape so enormous a charge as tho 
poor-rate. Landowners olsewliere, whose past and future 
were ascertained and secure, might venture upon such a 
Nvork, in the strength of unquestionable posseseio*; but 
not men who had grown up in the recklessness of 
insecurity, and to whom the future was merely a scene 
of chance. It was fearful enough that the proportion of 
paupers to the rest Of society was twice as large as in Eng¬ 
land, while the panpm- maintenance fund was, in proportion, 
little more than ono-third ; and w'hon to this grave fact is 
added tho consideration of the. in security of the land^fi pro¬ 
perty itself which is the basis of the whole, the wi.sest men, 
and most philosophical economists, may be excused for doubt¬ 
ing whether the English poor-law would work in Ireland. 

When the board of commissioners of inquiry recom- 

z 2 
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mended, in tlicir report of 1836, a legal charity for tho 
support of tho sick and infirm, and for the promotion of 
emigration, the British parliament and statesmen were not 
disposed to agree to the suggestion. To take off the 
weight of the able-bodied from the fund of voluntary 
charity was the first object; and while the land was so 
badly tilled, it might prove no kindness to Ireland to 
remove her strong men to the colonies—if even arrange¬ 
ments for the purpose could have been, at that time, made. 
It was determined by the ministers to send Mr. Nicholls, 
one of the pior-law commissioners, to Ireland, as the man 
fitted above all others to view the state of Irish society 
with the eye of science as well as of compassion. Mr. 
Kicholls’s commission boro date the 22nd of August 1830 ; 
and, after an inquiry of little more than six weehs, he 
j)repared a very able report, which favoured the intro¬ 
duction of the English poor-law into Ireland. It is well 
known that inquiry’- is immeasurably facilitated by si^i 
science and practical habits as Mr. Kicholls carried with 
him; and less objection was made to his report, on 
account of the haste with which it was produced, than 
might have been expected. But it is also understood how 
partial and technical may be tho observation and infer¬ 
ences of a man so devoted to a great and successful enter¬ 
prise as Mr. Nicholls was to the administration of the 
reformed poor-law in England ; and it was a charge of tho 
day against his report, that it showed him to have carried 
his conclusions with him, ready for use, if ho found them 
applicable, and that his observation amounted to not 
muchonoro than seeing v/hat ho was looking for. His 
report, able as it would have been on an abstract \lase, 
able as it was on a partial case, was felt not to make 
sufficient allowance for so much of tho peculiarity of the 
Irish character as depends on religious faith and guidance, 
nor to appreciate the haphazard character of the pro¬ 
prietorship of Irish estates. His view is derivable irom 
one paragraph of his report; ‘Ireland is now suffering 
under a circle of evils, producing and i-cproducing each 
other: want of capital produces want of employment— 
want of employment, turbulence and miseiy—turbulence 
and misery, insecurity—insecurity prevents tbo intro- 
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<luct.ion and accumulation of capital—and so on. Until 
this circle is broken, the evils must continue, and pro¬ 
bably augment.’ The largest omission hero is of the 
notification that the insecurity is owing to other causes 
than those specified. The unhinging of society which 
results from a long course of precarious holding of land, is 
of a kind not 1o be rectified by a poor-law, which proceeds 
on the supposition that the landlords are the secure 
owners of the soil, and therefore able, as well as liable, to 
support its burdens. Considering the habit of mendicancy 
in the country, begging was no test of deftitution; and 
tlio workhouse test was recommended to bo strictly 
enibret'd. On a calculation that from eighty to a hundred 
'workhouses would supply the requisite accommodation, 
the expense was estimated at frcuu £700,000, to £800,000. 
If this amount weic advanced as a loan from the imperial 
treasury, it might be repaid in annutxl instalments of 5 per 
Cj^nt, from the rates, with the* intoiest—without any 
greater burden to the landlords and occupiers than was 
now imposed by the voluntary charity which came mainly 
out of their pockets at last. The payment of rates was 
proposed to bo divided equally between the landlord and 
the occupier, by which it was believed and hoped that the 
landlord would find his burden heavier, and the occupier 
lighter than hitherto. The new right of supervision over 
its members, which would arise in society by the establish¬ 
ment of a right to maintenance, was to be first manifested 
in the appointment of a warden or head-borough, who 
Would keep watch against the increase* of destitution 
through fault, and the spread of mendicancy. Precautions 
wei% to be taken against a prepondciance of magistrates 
at the boards of guardians, and no cleigyman, of any 
denomination, was to be concerned in poor-law administra¬ 
tion during the prevalence of religious lancour in the 
country. It was thought best that the English board of 
commissioners should extend their administration to 
Ireland, rather than that a separate board should bo 
established in Dublin; that the evils of inoxperie^'ce and 
party suspicion might be avoided, and this new link in the 
union of England and Ii eland be made as complete and 
sound as possible. 
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The royal speech of 1837 recommended to parliament, 
in regard to Ireland, the consideration of>*the difl&cult, 
bnt pressing question, of establishing some legal provision 
for the poorand on the 13th of February, Lord J, Bussell 
brohght forward the Irish Poor-law Bill. It was founded 
on Mr. ^sicholls’s report; and it was sustained as very few 
measures of consequence are in the House of Commons. 
Sir K. Peel and Lord Stanley supported it, in its general 
provisions, and hcarcely any one was found to object to it as 
a whole. It was proceeding favourably through committee 
when the death of the king deferred its passage for another 
session. By that time, some change of opinion had taken 
place, and much more opposition than before was offered 
by many persons besides Mr. O’Connell. Some bad fears 
about the patronage of tl^e board, in a country so sensitive 
and on, the watch for injury as Ireland imw was. Some 
desired a voluntary atisessment by the clergy, for purposes 
of outdoor relief, in addition to the provisions of tho ajiJ. 
And some brought forward their estimates of the popufi- 
tion and of the rental, and of tho proportion of these in 
certain districts; and, disbelieving that voluntary charity 
would ceaso, showed plainlj’^, as they thought, that Ireland 
could not support a poor-law of this nature. Tho mino¬ 
rities were, however, small. Mr. O’Connell’s question, 
‘ Whether English gentlemen would force on tho countiy 
a measure which the people rejected ? ’ was answered b 3 '^ a 
majority of 175 in favour of tho biU. In tho Lords, the 
opposition was strong—in speeches, at least, if not in 
votes. With people outside, this told rather in favour of 
the measure than against ir., as it seemed to show dread of 
increa^d burdens by the landlords. Besides tho Lon<^c)n- 
denys, Bodens, and Lyndhursts, whose opposition had 
been expected, there were Lords Fitzwilliam, Clanricardo, 
and Brougham, who declared their expectations of entiro 
failure in the working of tho bill. Tho ministerial 
majorities were, however, large; and the bill became 
law in July 183^ 

In August the commission met, and appointed Mr. 
Nicholls to carry out the act in Ireland. He went to 
Dublin, with sufficient assistance for beginning his arduous 
work. By the 9th of October, tho assistant-commissioners 
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Lad returned from tlieir circuits in the provinces, and 
were joined by more a8.sistant8 from England. They 
went into deliberation, and arianged their system in all 
its details. By the 25th of March following, twenty-tw(» 
unions were declared; and in eighteen of these, guardians 
were appointed. Preparations for others were in great 
foTwardnoi'S; and something more important still was 
effected. By the spiead of the information furnished by 
tlie commissioners, much of the hjcai unpopularity of the 
measLure was converted into support; and wliei e support 
was not given, there was usnalJy aequics®ence. In the 
course of the next year, 12? unions weio declared, and 
only three remained to bo formed. Fourteen workhouses 
were already opened for the reception of paupers; and the 
commissioners declared tlicir qouhdenco that the great 
seliome would work well for tlie redemption of Ireland. 
Tlio reception of it by the heggarn was curious, as might 
l|itvo been expected by thuso acquainted with Irish mendi¬ 
cancy in its prosperous days, when it was not, as now, the 
outward sign of inHiifferablo misery, hut rather boro a 
gay aud convivial character. One beggar proudly told a 
commissioner that ho would have little Imsinc.ss but for 
tue like of them; another, unwilling to suirendor a poor 
idiot to legal chaiity, and fearing to be ‘louesoiue without 
him,’ though finding him ‘mighty teasing,’ thought it a 
good thing to be an idiot, lo enjoy the roving freedom of 
the class; another, who hated the ‘new jail,’ as she per¬ 
sisted in calling the union-house, found her business of 
uicndicane.y destroyed by the now agensy—would have 
gone ini o the house if she could have enjoyed tj^ove her 
te,f, and whisky, and tobacco; but, as she could not, took 
upon her to despise the house, and declared that she would 
work rather than enter it. The groat consolation of this 
class was in finding ‘ the hard man ’ compelled to contribute 
to the support of the poor; while they felt grief and shame 
at what they considered the demoralisation of the charitable, 
who now began to inquire into the case of mendicants, and 
ask why they did not go into the house. Thei% was a 
I>oicoptible diminution in tho crowds of beggais on the 
roads, and in the villages; and in the towns, tho avowal 
was made that the workhouses had weeded them of very 
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destitute cases. When the ‘ starving seasons' came round 
—the interval between the complete consumption of ono 
potato crop and the harvest of another—it was evident 
that more work had been done, and more providence 
exercised. The eaily operation of the Irish poor-law was 
pronounced to be decidedly successfal. But it was too 
soon yet for the Avarmest advocates of the measure to 
pledge themselves that it would woik the redomptiou of 
Ireland. 

The immediate consequence of the debates on the virtues 
or vices of tb3 Whig administration of Ireland was the 
resignation of Lord Normanby on the first c(mvcnicnt 
occasion—in the spring of 1839, when he became colonial 
secretary for a few weeks, and then went to the homo 
department. His policy was continued by his coadjutors, 
and by liOrd Ebrington (soon after Earl l>/itoscue), who 
.succeeded him in the viceroyalty. His retreat from 
Ireland did not pacify the opposition. In the session 
1839,- the attacks on his government were renewed in 
l)Oth Houses of parliament. In the Commons, Lord J. 
Russell met them by moving a resolution, on the 15tli 
of April, that it was expedient to adhere to the principles 
of government which had been of great recent benefit to 
It eland. Sir R. Peel moved antagonist resolutions, that it 
was inexpedient so to pronounce while the Lords' com¬ 
mittee of inquiry was still engaged upon its work. These 
last resolutions were voted down by a majority of 22. In 
the Upper House, Lord Brougham moved, on the 6tli of 
August, and triumphantly carried, a set of resolutions 
condemnatory of the Normanby policy—particularly as 
regarded the administration of justice and the extension 
of mercy. The ministers were left in a minority of 34, in 
a House of 138. 

I’he opinion of the countiy, however, sustained the Irish 
administration; at least, in its general principles. The 
prevalent impicssion, throughout the nation, was, at the 
time, that the country had never before been so well 
govern^; and there were many who believed that the 
redemption of Ii eland had at length l^een entered upon. 
If this has been disproved by the lights of painful ex¬ 
perience—if it now appears that the deep underlying 
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mipcliief was unrecognised as a fatal ob.stiuction—flie 
Whig administration of Ireland may nevertheless have 
been an inostimablo boon.—It is t)ie way with human 
affairs that entei*prises often fail of their express aims, but 
never of producing important collateral effects. The 
Normanby administration did not redeem Ireland; but 
it pix)ved before the eyes of all men a truth which must 
be understood before Ireland can bo redeemed. It proved 
that no political government—the justest, the wisest, the 
most considerate—can lectify evils which are social, and 
not primarily political. The friendly rulers of Ireland, 
between the years 1835 and 1840, were not to have the 
privilege of redeeming her; but they did much to prepare 
the way; and they removed a great obstruction in extin- 
giiihhiijg all just complaint o£ English juisgovernmerit. 
JVlany other ^obstructions lemained which rendered the 
work of effectual renovation impossible till a higher power 
lies in human hands had cleared the way in a manner 
wliich it makes the stoutest heart tremble merely to con¬ 
template. It is because this has happened—because the 
wide sweep of misery has left it clear that the maladies of 
1 relarid arc social, and not political—bocauso the great un¬ 
derlying miscliicf has been lieaved up to the surface by the 
convulsion—because everyone now sees what must be done 
before Ireland can bo redeemed—that we may speak of the 
hopefulness and cheerful composure with which tlie spirit 
<^f history may review the scenes and struggles of the past. 
The work now lies open; and the national gaze is beginning 
to contemplate it. A groat work never w*iiits long for the 
workman; and a greater work than this never j^esented 
itsjllf to the human heart and hand. In an advanced age 
of the world—in the day of high civilisation—here is a 
nation, full of noble qualities, however corrupted, to be 
taught how to live—taught from the beginning; led up 
from a condition of passionate and suffering immaturity 
into the strength of self-disciplined, industiious, healthful, 
and prosperous manhood. If it be true that a great work 
7iever waits long for the workman, the day of the R edemp¬ 
tion of Ireland cannot be far off. W heu it comes, the nation 
will not altogether forget ‘ the thing.s that are behind,' in 
‘pressing forwards to those tliat arc before.’ It will not 
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forget that the experiment of a strenuous administration 
of justice and mWey was onco tj ied ; and that it afforded 
the needed proof that any political administration was a 
meana too small for the redemption of Ireland, 


CHAPTEE Vir. 

Church and Stafo—Church of Scotland—Severance not Dissent— 
Patronage—Dissent—Resort to Oturch Extension—Commission of 
Inquiry—Teinds—Bishops* Teinds—Reports of Commission—Elec¬ 
tion Struggles—Impotence of the Oliurch—GovcnimMit favouis 
Church Extension—Incompetence of Parliament and Ministers. 

During the political changes and stiiiggles'of the period 
under review, few maydiave peiceivcd the close connection 
which is now clear to us, between the disturbed state # 
the Ohnrch and the transitional character of the state. 
The difficulties that successive governments had in deal 
ing with the religious bodies of the empire, appeared to 
many a mere coincidence with the deatli-strnggles of 
parties, and not, as they truly were, another aspect of th(‘ 
same conflict. The ecclesiastical disturbance visible at 
once in England, Ireland, and Scotland, was as inevitable 
a sign of the times as the passage of the Reform Bill, oi 
municiijal renovation. It was a misfurtuno to all parties 
concerned, that the rulers of the state—too ill-prepared for 
action on the subjects most prominent in their own eyes 
—were |bsolutely iricapablc of intelligent go\ ornment on 
ecclesiastical affairs. Their w'ant of knowledge, tlftiir 
inability to comprehend or apply the piinciples concerned 
in the ecclesiastical disturbances of the time, wore clear 
enough in the cases which have been already before us; 
but the complete exhibition of their incapacity took place 
in reference to the Church of Scotland. 

As a preparation for the great scone of the disruption 
of the (Siurch of Scotland, which will come before us in 
the final period of this history, wo must look into the 
transactions of Loid Melbourne’s government with that 
Church. We shall see how unaware the ministers were of 
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what they had to do, and what they were doing; how 
little they understood the true importanbe and real bear¬ 
ings of the case. They took no warning by the refnewd 
of the English Tractarians to acknowledge the control of 
the government in church matters; they took no warning 
from the united cry of the High Churchmen and Dissenters 
for a dissolution of the union between Church and State. 
As Ijord Grey had stared with amazement at the Notting¬ 
ham deputation, so now Lord Melbourne scarcely took 
l>ains to observe whether it was the Church or tho Dis¬ 
senters in Scotland who wanted more accofhmodation and 
insiruetion; and neither of these ministers, and no one of 
the coadjutors .of either, seems to have had the remotest 
idea of its being his business to understand, and decide, 
and act on a question as important as any *hat had risen 
u]) since tho lieformation. And the English public know 
and felt no more than tlieii* ruleiss They did not recug- 
%ise the struggle that now set in," north of the Tweed, as 
one which will ho conspicnoiis in all future histories of 
tho progress of opinion -which now means nothing less 
than tho history of human liberties. Even now the 
greater number of readers and listeners turn away at the 
lirst men I ion of the Scotch Church, in hopelessness of 
understanding tho controversy, or caring about tho parties 
engaged in it. Those who have, from any cause, been 
intoiestod in the c,ase, believe that its principal features 
may he clearly and rapidly sketcln^d. At all events, tho 
atimupt must iKi made in a history of tho period. 

'lire Scoieh Chui’ch appears to he. tho heat in which to 
(!<mtemp] ate the rise and piogros.s (if .the confliet^hetween 
lh% principles of tlio connect i(jn or disconnection of loligion 
'w^ith tho state, because it has ever boon peculiarly hard 
to Scotch Churchmen to admit the idea of dissent, and to 
undergo tho process of severance from the Establishment. 
Tho Scotch Church was designed to ho a spiritual republic, 
whose four judicatories, rising one above the other in 
gradations of power and authority, were still all elective. 
I'ho sosj'ion, the presbytery, the synod, thc*General 
Assembly, were all of a representative character, and were 
assumed to be chosen by the popular voice. This popular 
election was for a very short time, if over, a truth;' and 
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iho same may bo said of the unity of faith presumed to 
be secured by the Establishment. While tho ciders and 
lauded proprietors were in fact managing the appointments 
to office in the Church, many pastors were preaching doc¬ 
trines which would not boar a comparison with tho 
standards of the Establishment. The Oencral Assembly 
wished for quiet—dealt gently with heresies—and would 
haTo been pleased to hear nothing of that great question 
of patronage which was, in little more than a hundred 
3'ears, to exidode the Church as a national Establishment. 
But the pet>pl\3 found themselves under a despotism, from 
the unresisted nomination of the clergy by the patrons. 
The clergy nominated the elders ; and the flocks had really 
no part whatever in the spiritual republic, where all were 
declared to be members of one body. Tho Assembly would 
not hear of a word of discontent, even from their own 
members; so the natural consequence followed—the dis¬ 
contented took other measures to make themselves bean# 
One of them, the courageous Erskine, preached qut tlie 
state of things from tho pulpit—was censured, first by tho 
local synod, and then by the General-Assembly—ottered 
a remonstrance, and was expelled from his pulpit, as were 
three other clergymen, who had supported his icmon- 
etrance. In a century after, these four ministers had 
become four hundred. But they and their flocks were not 
Dissenters. They were compelled to separate fiom tho 
organisation of tho Establishment; but they held all its 
principles—claimed the honour of being the real Charch- 
party in the erfso, and imitated tho proceedings oi the 
Establishment wherever they possibly could, without 
falling into its corruptions. In our own time thi-e 
claims have been allowed; and tho Secession has been 
•declared eminently conservative of tho veritable ('hurch 
of Scotland. 

Another body of seceders, who were driven out also by 
tyranny, were equally far from being Dissenters. When 
a patron nominated for minister a man unacceptable to 
the gre^ body of the congregation, tho presbytery refused 
to ordain him. This happened so often a.s to I e embar¬ 
rassing to tho General Assembly. The Assembly appointed 
tho celebrated ‘ Galloping Committees,’ as they were nick- 
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named; committees wlio wont about doing the work which 
tho presbyteries refused. Fired by the ridicule cast upon 
these committees, and by the taunt that the highest power 
could not control the presbyteries, the Assembly deter-^ 
mined to try its band at coercion. The Assembly enjoined 
obedience; a member of a presbytery, Mr. Gillespie, evaded 
it: he was deposed ; and he gathered together, outside the 
walls of the church from which he was driven, a body of 
men opposed to the existing despotism in tho appointment 
of ministers, and, after 100 years, was recorded as the 
founder of 120 congregations, constituting #he Belief body, 
as it was called—a body claiming relief from the despotism 
of patronage. . These men also were thus not Dissento s, 
They liad no fault to find with tho Church, but only with 
the perversion of one of her arnangeraents. At the end of 
a century, hflwover, from the secession 6f 1734, the two 
bodies were called by others, and called themselves, 
Oi ssonters; thei)* ministers liaving, for the most part, 
ailopted the voluntary principle. The Establishment at 
this time had between 1100 and 1200 churches; a clergy 
of whom the moderator of the Assomblj’ at that date said 
tiiat the whole were of Tory politics, except about six; 
and for supporters, it had the groat body of the affluent 
and powerful throughout Scotland. The Dissenters had 
700 churches, a clergy of liberal political opinions, and 
for supporters a great body of the labouring and some of 
the middle classes of society in Scotland. When Scotch 
borough rcf(jrm I'emovod the oppressions under which 
this great body had lain, and opened to *them a career of 
civil equality with tbc Church and Tory party,j,they be- 
stfrred themselves to extend their principles and increase 
their numbers ; and the newspapers of the time tell of the 
formation of many associations for the promotion and 
support of voluntaryism in religion. 

Thus was the ground of controversy wholly changedi. 
The Secession and Belief bodies bad complained of tyranny 
within the pale of the Church. Now, become Dissenters, 
they pronounced against the union of the Clnft-ch and 
the State. The Church had once ejected discontented 
members from her own household. Now she felt called 
upon to wage war with a vast body of Dissenters; and 
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til© time WAS coming when bIig must sustain such an¬ 
other secession as must reduce her to a state of forlorn 
inferiority which she could not at present conceive of. 

What did she do while the Dissenters^ were associating 
for the promotion of the voluntary principle ? There was 
no time to lose; for a petition was sent up to parliament, 
in 1837, in favour of a total separation of Chuich and 
State, signed in Glasgow by 41,000 people. The Church 
resolved on church extension, and that as much of the plan 
as bore on its opposition to the Dissenters should be kept 
in its own hanfls. It was necessary to request and obtain 
the assistance of the state, or a troublesome reference 
might hereafter be made to the sufficiency of voluntary 
effort on the present occasion ; yet, if the matter were left 
to government, new churches would he built in far-aw^ay 
places, in country districts yet unprovided^ and last of 
all, or never, in streets of towns w'here Dissenters’ chapels 
existed already ; whereas, it was the veiy thing wanted t(<? 
jdant a church beside every chapel, in order to put down 
dissent. Dr. Chalmers avowed that his demand should 
not stop short of a chui'ch for evcjy 1000 inhabitants, 
sooner or later; and he did not promise to stop sht)rt of a 
church for every 700. On this estimate, and by virtue of 
ignoring dissenting chapels altogether, and reckoning the 
Dissenters among the inhabitants destitute of religions 
guidance, a strong case of spiritual destitution was made 
out, while nothing inoio was aslted of government than to 
endow the churches which the l^istablishment was willing 
to build. The donsequenca of the demand was that the 
government was at first favourable, partly from ignorance 
of the state of the case, and partly through dread of t^o 
evident extension of the doctrine of voluntaryism; the 
Dissenters quitted that question for a time, to unite their 
forces against the imposition of burdens for a church 
which they disapproved; and the Church grew prouder 
than ever in the prosjject of success. Her own subscrip¬ 
tions for new churches, subscriptions paid in by all manner 
of memiters —from the purely benevolent who desired the 
spiritual benefit of the poor and forsaken, to the 
haughtiest w ho could not tolerate the Dissontei s—in two 
years amounted to upwards of £200,000. 
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The successive ministries of Sir K. Peel and Lord 
Melbourne saw nothing in the application, till the excite¬ 
ment they caused all over Scotland told them to the 
contrary, but a proposal to provide religious guidance 
tor the destitute; an object which natuially appeared 
to them unquestionable. In the king’s speech prepared 
by the Petd cabinet, in February 1836, wo find this 
paragraph: * 1 feel it also incumbent upon mo to call 
your ('arnest attention to the condition of ihe Church of 
Scotland, and to the means hy which it may be enabled to in 
c l ease the opportunities of religious worship^for the poorer 
classes of society in that part of the United Kingdom.’ For 
two yetiTS befgre this. Lords Melbourne and Brougham, 
then lord chancellor, had given deputations from Scotland 
to understand that they were favourable to the object of 
the Church—tio question had been raised In the debate on 
the addi'oss in answer to the royal- speech—and the Dis¬ 
inters found it necessary to bos'tir themselves to make 
known the opinion of a vast proportion of Scotchmen 
that such a grant was needless and dangerous. By the 
mouth of May, the Melbourne ministry had learned that 
the question involved more than ])eople in London had 
jsupposed ; the lord advocate of Scotland moved for a com¬ 
mission of inquiry into the need; and on the 1st of July, 
Lord J. Bussell appended a proposal to inquire what funds 
might exist in connection with the Church of Scotland 
which might he rendered available, so as to obviate a 
donation from tlie public purse for objects which a largo 
body of the contributors to the public ’purse conscien¬ 
tiously disapproved. In tbo proposal of a conimie^iori Sir 
h. fPeel acquiesced, on the ground that tlio session was too 
far advanced for a parliamentary committee to effect 
anything that year. 

The commission was sent forth to its work without 
delay; and groat was the clamour about its constitution. 
All its members but one were Churchmen; and that one 
was as obnoxious to the Church party as the othera were 
to the Disserders. The liigh officials the Uhiirch 
doubted the fealty of some c)f the Church members in the 
commission; and on the last day of July, the Assembly, 
by their committoo, addressed a remonstrance to the 
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government on tlio constitution of the commission. No 
answer was retiirned; and on the 13th of August, 90 out 
of 93 members of the Assembly met for the purpose, 
renewed the remonstrance. AVhen questioned in the 
House of Lords, Lord Melbourne answered, with his 
wonted speculative optimism, that a commission which 
pleased nobody must 1)6 a very good one, in times when 
party-spirit ran high; and that it was a fine thing for 
men of extreme opinions, like one of the commissioners, 
who had written a book against Establishments, to bo put 
ui)on such woi'k as this, as he was pretty sure of growing 
wiser, and learning to take more moderate views; and 
then, the vigorous talents which such men ordinarily 
possess would come into action for the public service. The 
deepest offence to the Clyirch was—after the proposal to 
inquire at all—the direction to the commissioners to 
inquire into the amount of ‘ unexhausted teindsthat is, 
of tithes possessed by landowners, over and above tl;» 
amount actually expended in their respective neighbour¬ 
hoods for tho support of the Church. In 1707, it had been 
settled, after much controversy, that the officials who 
administered church affairs might enlarge stipends, but 
not erect or endow any new parish without the consent of 
three-fourths, in value, of the landowneis. This arrange¬ 
ment was seen at the time to be so far questionable as to 
cause a provision to bo made that parliament might alter 
it at pleasure. It was now reasonable to inquire into the 
wmrking of this arrangement, if there really was a defi¬ 
ciency of church accommodation throughout the country. 
But a cyy about tho intended spoliation of private property 
was made; a cry so loud as to induce Lord J. Russelr to 
publish, in a letter to tho head-commissioner, Lord Minto, 
a disclaimer, in the form of an instruction, ncit to give 
occasion for any charge of meddling with private property. 
Still, the unexhausted teinds had been regarded since 1707, 
and longer, as private property guaranteed by an express 
law, tho holders foresaw the proposal to repeal tho act 
of 170V, and exclaimed against the devouring rapacity of 
the Church; tho Dissenters protested loudly against any 
further endowments from the state, under any pretence 
whatever; and denied, in this case, any pretence of 
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necessity at all: the Churchmen wore offended that parlia¬ 
ment had not made them a grant at once, without dispute ; 
and they protested against all inquiry into the workings 
of their church organisation, and the amount of their 
funds. There was yet another cause of offence. The 
class of tithes called bishops’ tcinds must be dealt with 
separately. They were appropriated by the crown at the 
Reformation—bestowed on the bishops while Episcopacy 
existed in Scotland—and resumed by the crown on its 
abolition. When stipends fell short, from the parochial 
teinds being exhausted, the deficiency was made up from 
the bishops’ teinds; but in no other way had the Church 
of Scotland any claim upon that fund. It had now be¬ 
come the property of parliament, together -with the other 
patrimonial property of the crown surropdered by Wil¬ 
liam IV.; and* the general public, as well as the Scotch 
Dissenters, protested against any Appropriation of this 
national fund to purposes of church extension in Scotland 
—even before it was ascertained whether such extension 
was needed. Thus, the commission was as unpopular on 
every hand as any commission could well be. 

In his official letter, Lord John Russell expressed a 
liopo that the greater part of the business would be com¬ 
pleted within six months—that is, in readiness for the 
session of 1836; but this was not possible. In 1837 and 
1838, three reports were before the government—on the 
religious instruction provided for Edinburgh, and for 
Glasgow, and on teinds. They relate t^iat Dissenters 
wove more numerous than Church members in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow—and especially the most earned and 
stoaifast class, the communicants; that the less opulent 
Dissenters had provided much larger accommodation than 
the more opulent Establishment; that the church accommo¬ 
dation in Edinburgh exceeded the legal standard ; that it 
fell short of that standard in Glasgow, but still went far 
beyond the existing need, as there were, as in Edinburgh, 
20,000 unlet Seats—‘for the most part of the cheapestiprder. 
As for the teinds, some of the unexhausted ones were held 
by land-owners who wore Dissenters; and it must require 
great consideration before these could bo taken from the 
holders for purposes of church extension. As for the 
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amount, it fell But little below the sum of the actual 
stipends ; and it was evidently a very serious matter to 
think of nearly doubling the revenues of the Church by 
taking funds out of the hands of private holders, some 
being Dissenters, to whom they had descended as property 
guaranteed bv law for more than a century. 

When the excitement caused by this inquiry was at the 
height, the elections of ISii? occurred. The Church party, 
animated hy the clergy, strained every nerve to drive out 
the ministerial candidates, in hope of giving a finishing 
blow to the weak and unpopular Whig government, and 
bringing in men who would give them church extorjsion 
and a triumph over the Dissenters. The Dissenters strove 
{IS earnestly on the other side; not from any call of trust 
and gratitude for what the V\ hig government had done, 
but in the hope that their timely aid now, m conjunction 
with the information *of tho report—so strongly in their 
favour—would procure serious attention to their carfj. 
But for tho Dissenters, tho Whig candidates would have 
been excluded from all the principal places in Scotland. 
It w'as hoped now that the prodigious excitement mani¬ 
fested during the elections would give the ministers some 
hint of the imporfemce of tho next move they might make. 
The evidence • was before their eyes that the Scotch 
Church was a failure in its character of a missionary 
church, and therefore not entitled on that ground to aid 
from the community generally, or at the expense of tho 
Dissenters, whQ were doing her missionary work without 
aid from any quarter. The worst district in Edinburgh 
had, a# that date; six times as many ministers as the 
average of Scotch towns; and yet, out of a populatioJl of 
25,000, only 1070 church seats were let to tho inhabitants 
of the district. The report of the city mission also 
disclosed appalling facts of the vice and wretchedness of 
whole districts where the Church wafe a mere name, and 
the whole work was left to tho zeal and charity of volun¬ 
taries.Yet, in the face of these facts—^in full view of the 
extraordinary excitement which pervaded all Scotland — 
the vast public meetings, the gatherings of synods and 
societies for the protection of religious liberty—in the 
full hearing of warnings from aU England and from 
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Ireland of the serious consequences of a ^vernment 
pledging itself to church extensioji at a period when the 
final struggle of our Established Churches for existence 
had manifestly begun—in the midst of circumstances as 
serious as these, Lord J. Itussell confirmed the agitating 
rumour which had been abroad since the elections, that 
the government was going to pledge itself to church 
extension in Scotland. Subsequent events proved—what, 
indeed, few ever doubted—that the ministers did not know 
what they were doing. Tlio universal excitement on 
ecclesiastical subjects was inexplicable to *thom. Their 
training and position did not enable thorn to enter into 
the imporfcanoo'of the question of Church Establishments 
to the great middle class in both England and Scotland,, 
who understand the principle of it perhaps better than 
any other which ever comes before th^ government. The 
ministers did not see that a secjond Reformation might be 
i^e consequence of even a single mi’nisterial act at such a 
juncture; and so they went intrepidly on, plunging into 
a matter which they did not understand—to the araas^e- 
merit of men on both sides in the quarrel. Such inability 
of statesmen to enter fully into religious questions, while 
not surprising, is a strong argument on the side of the 
opponents of the union of Church and State; and it was 
so used, at this date, by the Traciarians on the one hand 
and the Dissenters on tlie other; and there was nothing in 
the condition of any of the three Establishments to shame 
the plea. In the English Church, the prelates, the clergy 
generally, and the popular body in the Church, were 
parting asunder, with mutual reproaches of tendency to 
schism and unseemly disturbance. The dreadful position 
and reputation of the Protestant Church in Ireland was a 
subject familiar as to have become wearisome; and now, 
the Scotch Church had challenged her adversaries to a 
conflict which was* to end in her hopeless humiliation. 
Yet the ministers remained unconscious of the gravity of 
the occasion. Lord Melbourne and Lord J. Kuss^l said 
irreconcilable things on the same night in the two Houses; 
and when they had compared notes, and come to an 
agreement what to state, it was that they proposed to 
extend the endowments of the Scotch Church. For this 
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object, they intended to repeal the act of 1707, with regard 
to the unexhausted' parochial teinds, permitting certain 
authorities to divide the parishes, and give the teinds to 
church purposes. At the same time, large parishes in the 
Highlands or elsewhere were to be endowed, from tlie 
bi«£ops’ teinds or some other dues of the crown. These 
teinds were now, as has been explained, national property, 
at the disposal of parliament. On the avow^ of the 
ministerial intention of giving them to the Scotch Church, 
a general orjy- arose—a question of where government 
would stop. If such aid was given to a Church which 
liad proved a failure wherever its work should have been 
most vigorous, aud whose need of aid was denied by a 
groat majority of its own countrymen, what should not 
be done for England, Whose metropolis exhibited more 
spiritual destitution.^than all Scotland together? Every 
one knew that if equal measure were dealt to the English 
Church, or any proposal of the kind mentioned, tlft 
destruction of the Church was inevitable. 

There was not much in th(3 aspect of parliament to 
gratify such Scotchmen as might be present at debates 
on the great subject. When Lord Aberdeen brought the 
matter forward, on the 30th of March 1838, we find one 
speaker after another referring to the extreme thinness of 
the House; and Lord Aberdeen actually declaring himself 
wholly unable to comprehend what the excitement of the 
Scotch Dissenters was about. They were not divided from 
the Chiirch by ^any disagreement in doctrine, hut only by 
a hair-breadth, as it were, about matters of arrangement; 
in which he could not see that this question was concerned. 
‘ He assured their Lordshipp that not only had he never 
known anything like the interest which existed on this 
subject, but he verily believed that never had any question 
of domestic policy so mnch agitated the people of Scotland 
since the union of the two kingdoms.’ ‘ l4ord Aberdeen did 
not see the meaning of the movement, any more than the 
ministers. The debate was a melancholy and humbling 
one—a" natural consequence of the hesitating mind and 
tentative action which the ministry had manifested on 
this most serious subject. liord AWdeen’s motion was 
for certain returns relative to the Church of Scotland, He 
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stated the expensiveness of the commission, assumed the 
duty of the government to afford supplies, through Church 
Establishments, to spiritual destitution, wherever it was 
pointed out; protested against the appropriations announced 
by the government, and declared them to be spoliations; 
and, finally, taxed Lord Melbourne with breach of faith 
in first inducing the Church to build places of worship 
on a pledge that government would endow them, and then 
refusing such endowment. Lord Melbourne’s reply was 
indignant: ‘ I deny, in the strongest manner, in the most 
decisive terras, and in the most explicit lan^age in which 
one gentleman can speak to another, that I ever entered 
into such an ■undertaking.’ And Lord Melbourne was 
clearly right. The churches wore built or intended before 
any commission was issued ; and the commission was one 
of inquiry into facts. But it wasclear that the 
ministers had entered rashly upon a course which pledged 
Jiern to the principles of church extension; and this, in 
a case of eminently dubious claims; and that Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s speech of this night showed a considerable change 
and enlargement of view, which came too late. 

This question hero merged into the yet more essen¬ 
tial one which, in a few years, determined the fate of 
the Scotch Church—the question of patronage. When wc 
arrive at the date of that story, more will be seen of the 
disastrous effects of the unconsciousness of statesmen of 
the vital importance of church conflicts, when the prin¬ 
ciples of religious liberty are in question. If the case is 
intricate—as in this instance of tho patronage question— 
it may be said that statesmen cannot bo expecteddbo enter 
into all its niceties. If so, it is a misfortune that the 
determination rests with them; for it is precisely upon 
the niceties of a question of principle that the decision 
ought to depend. Meantime, as early as June 1835, Lord 
J. Bussell committed a grave mistake which showed how 
little he understood of what was involved in the question 
of patronage. ^ 

In May, the landowners' of East Kilbride a^eed to 
petition govornraont to allow a tiial of candidates for their 
pulpit. On tho 14th, ami again on tho 2lBt, Lord J. 
liussell promised to consult the wishes of the fjotitioners. 
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On the 6th of June, it appeared that the candidates 
were six; and this, as was immediately notified to Lord J. 
Bussell, called for an interval of six Sundays before the 
choice TTas made. But on the 16th, the appointment of 
one of the candidates was gazetted ; and it had been 
previously known in Glasgow. The remark of the re¬ 
forming journal which relates the fact is: ‘Lord John, 
like most Englishmen, is ignorant of the peculiar position 
of the Scottish Church, and the feelings of Scotchmen 
towards it.* ,The time was, however, approaching when 
the English, if they did not comprehend the church ques¬ 
tions of Scotland, were impressively instructed as to the 
feelings of Scotchmen towards it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Agricultural Distress—Committee of Inquiry—Result—Finane-e— 
Duties—'Budget—Distress—Joint-stock Banks—Committoo of In¬ 
quiry—Acts—National Registration—Marriage—Births and Deaths 
—First Operation—Imprisonment for Debt—Counsel for Felons— 
Coronere? Powers—Now Houses of Parliament—Admission of Ladies 
to Debates—^Privilege of Parliament—Weakness of the Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The great questions whose history has boon detailed left 
little leisure to .parliament for debates on subjects of more 
ordinary interest. The session of 1835 was declared at its 
close tc^>be ingloriously remaikablo for the small amcpint 
of business transacted; and during the next two, the topics 
which are usually brought forward every year, in the 
expectation that they will be amply debated, were either 
omitted, or dismissed with brief notice. The subject of 
agricultural distress is rarely absent from the records of 
any session; and wo find it here, as usual. In May 1836, 
the Ms^quis of Chandos moved for a repeal of the taxes 
which bore upon the agricultural interest. Every one 
admitted the distress—the low or fluctuating prices of 
produce—the uncertainty of the farmer’s gains while his 
expenses were fixed, and, under some heads, increased; 
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"but the majority of the House agreed with Sir B. Peel, 
who doubted whether the best way of assisting the farmer 
was by reducing direct taxation; and unless this were 
certain, he thought it wrong to excite hopes which would 
probably be disappointed. The motion was therefore 
voted down by a large majority. At the beginning of the 
next session, the complaints continuing, Lord J. Bussell 
moved for a committee of inquiry, declaring that the long- 
continued or permanent distress of any interest was a 
proper subject of investigation; but he guarded himself 
from being supposed to promise or to expect relief to the 
agriculturists from anything that could be done or pro¬ 
posed through such a committee. During its sitting, 
parliament was relieved from the discussion of the subjects 
usually introduced as the causes of agriqultuval distress— 
the currency, local burdens, and^i.iidle corn daws. Mr. 
Cayley had rest from the labour of showing how it was 
Tlie bill of 1819 which occasioned agricultural distress, 
and how all would be right if we resorted to ‘a silver 
standard, or conjoined standard of silver and gold.’ The 
House would not agree to this tho year before; and now 
the committee would prechido its being brought forward 
again, Tho Marquis of Ohandos would be spared his 
annual speech on the burdens on land; and tho enemies 
of the corn-laws could not do better than trust the causo 
of free-trade to the evidence brought before tho committee. 
The continued pressure of agricultural distress was a 
stronger argument in favour of a repeal ^)f the corn-laws 
than any which could bo uttered by the voice of any man; 
ai,^ it was certain to bo corroborated by all the*%videnoo 
which the committee could call for. The result was re¬ 
markable. The committee ‘ended in nothing,’ as tho 
disappointed said; that is, it presented the evidenco, 
without any report whatever. A report had been pre¬ 
pared ; and it was’discussed at a meeting of twenty-five of 
the committee, eighteen of whom called themselves om- 
phatically the farmers’ friends. These eighteen objected 
altogether to the report, as certain to injure tho causo of 
tlie suffering party, and insisted upon its suppression. 
They could not have done better for the objects of the 
free-traders. The reasons for their venturing thus to 
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disappoint the expectations of the landed interest were 
looked for in the evidence, and easily found. The labourer 
was one part, and the largest, of the agricultural interest; 
and he was found to be in a state no worse than formerly, 
but considerably better than of late years. I’he other two 
classes, less numerous, united, than that of the labourers, 
were shown to bo victims, not of the pressure of local 
burdens, but of fluctuations in the price of produce, which 
kept the farmer in perpetual uncertainty about his profile, 
and the landowner about his rents. The report would 
have stated Ihese results; but its suppression, and the 
publication of the evidence on which it was founded, 
answered every purpose equally well. Familiar and 
wearisome as the subject is, it become^s more, instead of 
less, necessary tq record cc'implaints of agricultural distress 
as eveiy year bring'\ us nearer to the groat settlement of 
the principle of agrictiltural commerce, that it may be 
clear how that settlement was both occasioned and justifi^ 
by the sufferings of the landed interest, who might, accord¬ 
ing to their own annual complaints, gain by a change of 
system, but could hardly lose. 

The cry for the reduction of taxation was not on behalf 
of the agriculturists alone. Every year it was demanded; 
and every year the chancellor of the exchequer replied that 
^vernment was reducing taxation as fast as it could, 
without needing the intervention of parliamentary com¬ 
mittees, or other stimulus or assistance. In 1835, there 
was no surplus, ^hough considerable evidence of prosperity. 
The great fires in London and Dublin—the destruction of 
the houtes of parliament, and injury to the Dublin cust^uu- 
house—occasioned unforeseen expense; and there were 
other unexpected charges; but the aspect of affairs was 
favourable enough to justify the reduction or repeal of a 
few small taxes; namely, the duty on flint-glass, now 
reduced from Qd. to 2d. per lb.; the reduction of the duty 
on t-pirit-liconces, within a certain limit; and the repeal of 
the dut^ on awards in Ireland, whereby inducement might 
be offered to the poorer classes to settle their disputes in 
a cheaper manner than by going to law. It was found 
necessary to make an alteration in the tea-duty, as well 
as in that ou spirit-licences. Lord Althorp s methods 
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rarely worked well ; and in this case it was found neces¬ 
sary very soon to alter the tax on tea. Before the China 
trade was thrown open, there was a scale of ad valorem 
tea duties, charged according to the prices given at the 
sales at the India House. When teas might be sold in 
any sliop, government fixed three rates of duty, cor¬ 
responding with the qualities of teas, in the hope of thus 
subjecting the purchasers of low-priced teas to a low duty. 
Besides the temptation to fraud, and tho infinite trouble 
sure to bo caused by this arrangement, it was soon found 
that tho qualities of teas are not often di^inct and dis¬ 
tinguishable enough to afford an unquestionable basis for 
separate taxation. Teas of different value paid the same 
duty, and teas of the same value paid a different duty; the 
custom-house officers had in their hands, not only an irk¬ 
some task, but a greater power of opm^oi^sion than any tax 
could justify. The House agreed ta€no proposal of goveni- 
^icnt^ anti it was resolved that, from the 31&t of July 
18^10, the discriminatory duty should cease, and be suc¬ 
ceeded by one of 28. Id. on all teas for homo consumption. 
In 1835, an effort was made by Mr. Biilwer to obtain a 
repeal of the stamp-duty on newspapers. The chancellor 
(jf the exchequer did not defend the tax, which he admitted 
to be bad in principle and policy; but he must satisfy 
himself with pledging his testimony against the tax, a^d 
wait for a further surplus before ho could undertake 
lepeal it. This was received as a promise to repeal the 
duty the next year. Between two-thirds and three-fourths 
of the duty was in fact remitted the iicxf year. Tho 4d. 
stamp with discount was exchanged for Id. stamp^without 
diitjount. The reason why tho remission was not complete 
Avas that a ])ostago rate must in that case have been im¬ 
posed ; and it was thought more cunveiiient to all parties 
to retain a small stamp-duty. This was a remission of 
taxation truly honourable to government, and beneficial 
to tho people. A vast quantity of trasli was immediately 
driven out of the market, and its place supplied by good 
newspapers. The lowest order of readers wi 11 alwajfs prefer 
what is superior to what is inferior, in political and sooial 
literature, as in everything else, if both arc made equally 
attainable; and it presently appeared that unstamped 
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newspapers, got up by adventurers in defiance of law—- 
however faulty the law might be—had no chance with the 
least informed class of readers in the presence of more 
intelligent journals, now legally made cheap. 

The report of the chancellor of the exchequer was 
prosperous this j^ear—1836—for the last time for several 
years; for before the next session, the memorable seven 
3 ’‘ears' distress of the manufacturing-classes had given 
tokens of approach which were not to bo mistaken. In 
1836, the siirpjus would have been two millions, but for 
the payments to the West India planters. As it was, 
there was a surplus of £662,000, destined in the first place 
to tlie reduction of the paper-duties, which were pernicious 
in many ways, and especially as affording incitement and 
occasion to extensive frauds. Writing-paper had been 
paying a duty of 2T!h^fir cent.; printing paper, from 60 to 
60 per cent.; and coarse paper, from 70 to 200 per cen^ 
There was now to be a general duty of l^d. per lb. on an 
sorts; and, as all paper paid duty, the secondary tax on 
stained paper was remitted altogether. Lord A1 thorp had 
repealed the duty on the insurance of farming-stock ; and 
it was now proposed to extend the repeal to the insurance- 
duty on farm^buildings. Some smaller taxes went also, as 
it was anticipated that there would bo a large increase in 
consumption of paper, and in the spread of newspapers 
so as to obviate any ultimate loss to the revenue from the 
repeal of their respective duties. In 1837, the surplus 
was less than £400,000; and the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer could only declare his own disappointment to be 
as greaf^as other people’s—sho^v that his former reduct^ns 
of duty had answered well—declare that the present adver¬ 
sity was owing to tho commercial panic which had lately 
prevailed—and express his confident hope that the worst 
was past, and that he should have a more cheering story 
to tell next year. 

There was something irritating in tlie constantly hopeful 
and sai^fied tone of the chancellor of the exchequer, whom 
nothing could discourage or depress, so far as to make 
him evince, at any time, tho solicitude which seemed 
naturally to belong to his position, in a season of adver¬ 
sity. His poco-mratUeism, joined with Lord Melbourne’s, 
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was too much for the patience of the suflPering people 
during the terrible winter of 1836 and 1837. The haiwest 
had not been a very good one; and in America it was so 
much worse, that there was a large demand for wheat from 
England, exactly at the time when the money relations of 
the two countries were in a fearthl state. The potato crop 
had failed at home; and just when the cold of a severe 
winter was setting in, there was a complication of distresses 
which it might appal any minister to face. By the extrar 
ordinary action of the American president, Gipneral Jaokson, 
upon the banks, there was a drain for gold from every coun¬ 
try that could send away; and the stock in the Bank of 
England was lower than at any time since the passing of 
the bill of 1819, except during the worst of the crisis of 
1825. The prices of all articles but foo^were so low that 
manufactures seemed likely to stop/o^ the winter; while, 
-Jroin the insufficient supply of food, and the drain from 
abroad for what there was, the price of com and other 
provisions was rising from week to week. When the bank 
took fright, and ‘ put on the screw,* the dismay was ex- 
tienie, and nothing better was looked for than such a 
winter as that of ton years before. 

During the preceding prosperity—during the throe 
years of line seasons, abundant harvests at homo, and in¬ 
creased x)roduction of food in Ireland—speculation hid 
rfjvived and shown itself especially in the direction of 
banking. Now the time had come for looking into the 
matter—^now, when the Bank of England had restricted her 
issues, and made the pain or numbness of the operation felt 
th^jugh every noi ve of the commercial and maniiActuring 
body of the nation. In the first seven years from the insti¬ 
tution of joint-stock banking, thirty-four joint-stock banks 
were established. Nearly the same number rose up in the 
three following years, extending to the cud of 1835. The 
average thus was, for the ten years, three now banka per 
annum. But in 1836, there were ibrty-two new ones sot 
uj), with branches which increased the number to nearly 200. 
During that year, the issues of joint-stock banks had in¬ 
creased nearly a million and a half. The branches in con¬ 
nection with the joint-stock banks existing in 1836 were 
670 in number; and the number of partners was upwards 
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of 37,000* Of these banks, more thau three-fourths issued 
their own notes; and those that issued the notes of the 
Bank of England, in exchange for facilities in the way of 
discounts, were bound not to send up loaa than a certain 
amount of bills for discount, so that the local issues were 
thus put by the bank out of its own power of control. 
During the three years of fine harvests, the price of wheat 
had fallen from 55«. 6d. to 368.; the abundance of food 
more than compensated to the working-classes for the 
rising prices of other articles; and their condition was one 
of unusual prosperity. During the latter part of this 
period, the Bank of England increased its issues by a 
million, and other banks—in England, Wales, and Ireland 
—by throe millions; and speculation became almost as 
mad as it had been ten yeats before. It was not till April 
1836 that the ban^Sbegan to contract its issues; and the 
drain of gold had already set in so as to induce the directors 
to raise the rate of interest on discount to 4^ per cent, in July 
and 5 in August. The joint-stock banks did not take 
the hint, as had been hoped, but actually increased their 
issues above 50 per cent, in the course of the year, during 
the greater part of which the bank had been striving to 
stop the drain of gold which had reduced the stock of bullion 
to five millions. The panic which must come was foreseen 
by men of business through the summer. Its first manifes¬ 
tation was the failure of a great joint-stock bank in Ireland 
—the Agricultural and C'ommercial—which, -with its thirty 
branches, came ,to a stop in November. A general run 
upon joint-stock banks had begun, and in the north of 
England there seemed rca‘jon to fear a repetition of the 
miseries of 1826. To avoid this, and in fear for its own 
low stock of bullion, the Bank of England gave ample and 
rapid assistance^—saving first the great Manchester Joint- 
stock Bank—‘ the Northern and Central,* and its forty 
branches—and in that, and by subsequent efforts, many 
others. An untoward accident presently afterwards in¬ 
creased;^ the public distrust in the state of commercial 
affairs. When the Bank of England raised the rate of 
interest on discounts, and had to lend to money-dealers 
who employed the loans in the discount of goods bills, there 
was much surprise at the quantity of American paper that 
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came in, disclosing the existence of an unsound system of 
credits carried on by six houses in London and one in 
Liverpool, which made advances on American account to an 
amount of not less than fifteen or sixteen millions at one 
time, while the means of meeting their liabilities did not 
altogether amount to so much as one-aixth of the whole. 
The bank directors sent orders to their agent at Liverpool 
to refuse the paper of certain American houses. By some 
strange indiscretion the names of these firms got abroad. 
Though they fell into immediate discredjit, these firms 
contrived to struggle on till the next March, when three 
of them, whose outstanding acceptances amounted to five 
millions and a*half, suspended payment. The danger now 
was that other American houses must stop, whoso liabilities, 
added to ll\ose just mentioned, would have amounted to 
nearly twelve millions. To avert so fat^ a shock, the bank 
sustained the three great houses till they had considerably 
lessened the amount of their liabilities. But such tran¬ 
sactions did not confirm public confidence in England, 
and occasioned a further embarrassing reaction from 
America, where the consequence was nothing less than 
the knocking up of all the banks which had escaped the 
operations of President Jackson. 

Amidst such a state of alfiiirs it was not to be wondered 
at that renewed parliamentary inquiry into the principles 
and practice of banking was desired. A committee of 
inquiry into the operation of joint-stock banks had sat, 
with Mr. Clay as chairman in the session pf 183G, and had 
resolved at the close to present such evidence as had come 
before them, without declaring any doctrine or rec^imond- 
ation till the subject should have been jnrosecuted further. 
The royal speech of the Slst of January 1837 emphatically 
recommended the subject to the earnest attention of the 
House of Commons, declaring that, while the host security 
against the mismanagement of banking must always be 
found in the integrity and ability of the managers, no 
legislative regulation should be omitted which cai^onfirm 
the security. 

On the 6th of Fehruary, the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved for the renewal of the late committee ; to which the 
majority of the House eagerly assented. In the course of 
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the debate; there seemed to be an almost nnirorsal agree¬ 
ment to express confidence in joint-stock banks, to praise 
their management under late difficulties, and to blame the 
bank for various faults of conduct. The committee, how¬ 
ever, found occasion to rccommeud largo alterations in the 
arrangements of joint-stock banks, and these were em¬ 
bodied in an act which became law on the 17th of July 1837. 
By this act, shareholders became liable for only the amount 
of their shares; and there could no longer be an unre¬ 
stricted nominal capital, or an imperfect registration of 
the names of' shareholders. A further regulation was 
carried out in 1844, by an act which may be referred to 
here, as concluding the subject. By this act, every now 
company is required to present a petition to the queen in 
council, signed by at lea'st seven of the shareholders, 
praying for a paf&nt of institution, and offering all the 
necessary details of tlife persons, the capital, the method 
of management, the locality proposed, and so on. Th(f 
petition is then examined by the Board of Trade, and 
certified to be in compliance w ith the law. The deed of 
partnership is superintended by the Board of Ti ade. An 
unauthorised partner can now no longer hind the rest of 
the partners to any act; hut only an authorised director. 
Joint-stock banks have now the right of suing and being 
sued. The difficulties and dangers of hanking are not 
removed by these acts; nor can be by any means what¬ 
ever till the intricate subject of currency—which includes 
many others—is absolutely understood by a few, and 
comparatively well by all parties immediately concerned. 
Meantime, we see in *the records of the time a melanchqly 
picture of popular ignorance extending to high places, 
while the consequent misery spread down to the lowest. 
One member of parliament thought that a silver standard 
would set all right; another declared, in allusion to the 
cheerfulness of the chancellor of th6 exchequer, that 
ministers were fiddling while the state was burning; that 
the distress of 1825-6 was not a millionth part of what 
existed at present; and that a paper-currency, regulated 
by the demand, was the only cure; one was for requiring 
incessant and minute returns from every banking esta¬ 
blishment, for the sake of control by the Bank of England 
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or the government j and another was opposed to all inquiry 
whatever till the ‘ infant ’ joint-stock banks could show 
what ,they could do; some wore for making the Bank of 
England the only bank of issue ; others were for allowing 
no issues but by a national bank, which should be respon¬ 
sible to the crown and to parliament; and others, again, 
were for perfect free-trade in money. Amidst these dif¬ 
ferences, men might be advancing towards knowledge; and 
parliament did something in improving the securities of 
joint-stock banks; but there was something melancholy 
and alarming in tho sense and evidence of'general igno¬ 
rance which was pressed upon the thoughtful by the 
incidents of thp time. It was within tho period mentioned 
above, that a ouirenoy discussion took place at the Political 
Economy Club, at which throe cabinet ministers attended 
as hearers, and whore three or more chiefs of the soienco 
propounded their respective doctrines. The matter was 
jono into with all possible ability,Garnestness, and temper; 
and no one complainetl of want of opportunity to state his 
doctrine fully. No one of those chiefs converted another; 
only one, if any, gave a general impression of being fully 
master of his subject; and no one could be declared to 
have settled tho mind of any hearer. Tho three cabinet 
ministers listened in earnest silence, and committed them¬ 
selves to no opinion. It is probable that they thought, 
like other hearers, that the subject, certainly fathomable, is 
as yet as far from being fathomed as any on which society 
is under the fate of proceeding from day to day, without 
hoing able to pause for wisdom to choose a path which 
might guide her clear of some terrible,abyss ahead instead 
of -.^raight into it. We now know, only too feelingly, that 
the monetary crisis of 1836-7 was not to he tho last. 

One of the most useful and beneficial acts of legislation 
of this reign was that which gave tho nation a registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths; and tho year 1836 was 
that which introduced it. In noting the year of its origin, 
tho mind is carried on to contemplate the spread of its 
consequences, which may indeed bo fairly considered in¬ 
calculable. The most obvious, though the lowest, con¬ 
sideration is the security of property given by the existence 
of an authentic and accessible record of the family events 
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whicli govern the trauBmission of real property. Another 
consideration, deeply felt by a large section of the people, 
was the removal of a tacit disgrace and disability from the 
Dissenters; a disgrace and disability never designed, but 
growing out of the fact that whatever registration existed 
was ecclesiastical and not civil. Not births, but baptisms, 
were, up to this time, registered ; no marriages but those 
which took place at the church of the Establishment, from 
which Quakers and Jews were therefore excluded; no 
deaths but of persons who were buried by the clergy of 
the Establishilient. Again, hero was a means of explora¬ 
tion into the whole of society, which might answer many 
beneficent purposes, while it had notlnng in it obtrusive 
or despotic. The numbers of the people would be known ; 
their proportion to the means of education ; their worldly 
condition, as indicated by the proportion of marriages ; 
their sanitary conditioVi, as indicated by the proportion of 
mortality, and tlie nature of the maladies which carrietl 
them off; and, finally, here would bo, always at hand, a 
vast body of statistical facts, out of which social reform;*^ 
might be constmeted, according to the speculations of ihe 
most thoughtful, and perhaps beyond the dreams of Ihe 
most imaginative. In old times, the registration, being 
exclusively ecclesiastical, was one of the duties appointed 
expressly to tho clergyman, on his entrance into his 
function; but it was used for civil pui*poBCS, which caused 
it to be disliked, and consequently evaded, where possible. 
It was used for taxing purposes, as in the Act of 6 and 7 
William III., o. 6, when duties were levied ‘on biiths. 
marriages, and burials, and upon bachelors and widowei s, 
for the term of five years, for carrying on the war agahist 
France with vigour.* The most recent legislation upon 
the subject had chiefly provided for the security of the 
records—ordaining that the books should be made of 
parchment or strong paper, and kept in d^ and well- 
painted iron chests. No conception of tho imporiance of 
such a measure as a complete civil registration of the life, 
death, Stod domestic condition of the whole people seems 
to have entered the mind of the nation till our own. 
century; and that century will hereafter be regarded as 
honourable in which it was done. 
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The improvement in the marriage law connected with 
this measure has been specified before. Sir K. Peel in¬ 
troduced the sound principle of rendering maiTiage a 
civil contract, only so far obligatory by law, because the 
civil contract is all that the state has to do with; and the 
religious celebration is a matter of private conscience 
altc^etber. From the time of the passage of this act, the 
business lay, as far as the state was concerned, between 
the registrar and the parties intending to marry. The 
marriage might take place at the office of the super¬ 
intendent-registrar, or at any church or chhfpel registered 
for the purpose, without publication of baim.s, and in 
virtue of the rjBgistrar’s certificate that the provisions of 
the law had been complied with—the registrar being 
present, and the certificate beings delivered to the officiating 
clergyman, ol* the registering officer ki any dissenting 
chapel or synagogue. If the parties are married at the- 
avperintendent-registrap’s office, that officer must be present,, 
and another registrar and two witnesses; the hours and 
open doors must be the .same as in other cases, ued also 
llie declarations as to the absence of legal impediment. 
Ill the place of the foimer publication of banns, there was 
now to be a sufficient previous residence and length of 
notice—the publication of banns being henceforth confined 
to the ease of members of the Establishment. By this act, 
the Dissenters obtained a relief which it will hereafter be 
astonishing that they could have waited for so long; and 
the state began to practise tlio virtuous prudence of 
inak'"g marriage as accessible as it at present knew how, 
and consoiumt to the principles and feelings of 4he con- 
sciititious of every way of thinking. 

This marriage business occupied one of the two bills 
brought forwaid by Lord John Eussell on the 12th of 
Februar}'. The other provided for the registration of 
births and deaths.* The guardians of the poor were to 
divide the parishes into districts which should bo supplied 
with a sufficiency of registrars. The occupiers of houses 
were encouraged to give notice, within a certain fime, of 
every birth and death that happened therein, with such 
particulars as the officers were authorised to ask. A feu 
on registration must be paid, after the lapse of the shortest 
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term specified j and a heavier fee after farther delay. 
Births and deaths happening at sea were to be registered 
by the captain of the vessel. Those who gave information 
of deaths were encouraged to present a declaration o£ the 
cause of death, in the handwriting of the attendant 
medical man. The registers were to be transmitted to 
Iiondon, to be kept in a central office, where access might 
be had to them, on payment of a small fee. It may be 
seen at a glance what a broad ground for sanitary im¬ 
provement was afforded by this measure; how immediately 
the prevalence of certain diseases in particular localities 
must be made apparent; and how easy it must become in 
time to ascertain the most important conditions of life and 
health from a body of facts so large and so unquestionable 
as is afforded by a general register. 

In the first y^ar. the number of deaths registered 
amounted almost exactly to that which Mr. Finlaison, 
the actuary, previously said it ought to bo. The marnagHi 
registered were fewer than could have taken place; and 
the births fewer still. The prejudices against the registra¬ 
tion of births have been giving way over since, and the 
returns are less unsatisl'actory every year; but they are 
still defective, the births unregistered cortainly amounting 
to some thousands every year. This is likely to be the 
last portion of the scheme which will work as it ought. 
By the end of 1838, the number of registrars amounted to 
about 2200; nearly half of whom wore officers in poor-law 
unions. Of those, above 400 registered mariiages, as well 
ns births and deaths; and 400 more registered marriages 
only. ^The superintendent-registrars were about 600. 
The total expense was estimated by the ministers, w%cn 
Lord John Eussell introduced the measure, at about 
£80,000 per annum; and surely he was right in thinking 
that the money could not bo better spent. This gi-eat 
institution, as it may be called, was one result of the 
reform of the poor-law ; and if from it should arise a 
thoroughly effective scheme of sanitary administration, wo 
may seS in the now poor-law a cure for other than ‘ the 
great political gangrene of England/ 

In the session of 1835, a bill to abolish imprisonment 
for debt had passed the Oommons, but had reached the 
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peers too late for any chance of becoming law that year. 
In 1836 the lord chancellor introduced a similar measure 
on the 30th of Jime; but, before the middle of July, when 
the vote for the second reading was to be taken, the Duke 
of Wellington settled, for himself and the House, that it 
was too late to proceed with a matter of such importance ; 
and though the premier thought there was plenty of time, 
the'bill was dropped. Some success was now, at last, 
obtained by those who had, for several sessions, attempted 
to obtain the benefit of counsel for prisoners on trial for 
felony. Twice had a bill to this effect passedlihe Commons 
and been obstructed or dropped in the Lords; but now 
the criminal law commissioners had unanimously recom¬ 
mended that prisoners charged with felony should ho 
allowed the advantage of coun^l to address the jury in 
their defence; and the proposal came before parliament 
with a new sanction. The marvel.df the case now is that 
tl^re could have been any doubt about the matter; but 
there were still persons who wore misled hy the saying 
that the judge was the prisoner’s counsel—not considering 
how much there might be in the case which could never 
come to the knowledge of the judge. Lawyers of all 
politics said this; some knew cases whore innocent men 
had been sacrificed for want of legal aid; and all seemed 
to approve the principle of the bill, while a few, as Lord 
Lyndhurst, objected to certain of the details. In treason 
trials, at one end of the scale of crime, and in trials for 
misdemeanour, at the other, prisoners had, the benefit of 
counsel, hut not in the intermediate range. No one 
among the peers disputed the absurdity of this; %nd in 
committee, only one amendment was made to which tho 
Commons did not at once agree. But that amendment was 
of great consequence; and it seemed at' one time likely to 
throw out the hill for that year. Tho bill gave the prisoner 
the last word. His Counsel was to reply to the address for 
the proseontion, after the evidence was done with. Lord 
Abinger declared that he would oppose the hill if tHs was 
in all cases allowed. The lord chancellor defend^ the 
provision, but was outvoted. "J^ho Commons were disturbed, 
and requested a conference: the Lords would not yield 
their amendments; and, sooner than lose the bill altogether, 
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Mr. Ewart, who brought it in, took what he could get, 
aunouxicing that he should try for the rest another year. 

A new statute was passed this session which repealed 
the obligation to execute murderers the next day but one 
after conviction, unless the day should happen to be 
Sunday. The same discretion was now loft as to the 
day of execution, as in other cases of capital conviction. 
The powers of coroners were enlarged, in the same session, 
bj' means of a provision for paying the expenses of medical 
witnesses, and enabling the coroner to call for additional 
medical evidcrace, when required. 

An interesting item in the business of parliament, since 
the great fire, had been the consideration how to provide a 
new house for the great council of the nation to meet and 
work in. On request from parliament, a royal commission 
had been appointed in 1835, to receive plans^by open com¬ 
petition for the rebuilding of the houses. Out of more* 
than ninety plans, four had been selected for furth#t* 
examination ; and to choose among these was the business 
of the renewed committee of 1836. A debate was raised 
by Mr. Hume as to whether the site should not bo ex¬ 
changed for a spot more open and elevated—as, perhaps, 
St. James’s Palace and Marlborough House; but, besides 
that certain conveniences were connected with the old site, 
much property had been bought, and many houses pulled 
down, for the purpose of rebuilding on the same spot. 

The opinion of the committees of both Houses as to tho 
choice of plan and architect, was made apparent in March 
by their proposkl of an address to the king, to petition him 
to institute inquiries as to the probable expense of exe¬ 
cuting the plan of Mr. Barry. It was considered a gieat 
day for art in England when such a work as this was 
thrown open to competition. Here was no despotism of 
rank or ^mc, in king or architect, to settle a matter in 
which the nation should have a share through its represen¬ 
tatives ; but, while the tribunal was as good a one as could 
have been found to meet all the needs of the case, its 
natuie^was a sort of invitation to the people to look upon 
the enterprise as business of their own, and learn from it, 
as wo all do from enterprises of our own. It was worth 
the inconvenience and loss from tho firo to give the nation 
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such an exercise in art and the love of it as the erection of the 
palace of parliament. The cost has far exccodeld expecta¬ 
tion, and is still heavy; and it has occurred during a 
long period of distress; but it is hard to say how the 
money could have been better spent than on an object so 
noble, so truly expedient, so plainly extending its benefits 
into a far future, as tho erection of a building which 
will be to a future age what our old abbeys and cathe¬ 
drals are to us now. Mr. Barry’s plan appears to have 
put all others out of sight at once—admirable as some of 
them wore declared to be. One of its excellences was 
that there was a largeness and unity about its exterior 
plan which admitted of great modifications, according to 
circumstances and experience, of interior arrangements; 
but this advaijtage was not regarded as a merit by dis¬ 
appointed competitors and their advocates, but rather as a 
ground of complaint about changes and improvements, and 
dejiartiiro from original proposals. If it required the 
courage of a hero to offer such a plan to a body so notoriously 
utilitarian as tho British House of Commons; it required 
further the patience of a saint to endure being ‘ hunted and 
pursued ’ as Mr. Barry was from tho moment of the prefer¬ 
ence of the committees being avowed, and with more or less 
intermission through succeeding years. But a man who 
woiksforton thousand generations cannot expect perfect 
sympathy from the existing one. Ho ought to be satisfied 
with so much as enables him to do his work; and Mr. 
Barry has had much more than this. He might be satisfied 
with looking forward to future centuries, when men of an 
adve^^ced order of civilisation will pass thlrough his i^iosing 
corrmors and pictured halls, and pause before his mag¬ 
nificent tower, and swell with admiration, without any 
moie dreaming of criticism than we do in pacing a cathe¬ 
dral aisle. The criticism appears to be of a more temporary 
character even than usual in this case; tho most vehement 
being connected with the process of competition—presently 
done with—and much of the rest being about the j^opor- 
tions of unfinished work. All this will die away in a few 
yeans; and tlien the general appreciation of the achievement 
will begin. Meantime, the architect has been well sustained 
by admiration and sympathy. 
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The principle of competition is admitted also in regard 
to the scjulpturo and paintings to he deposited within. 
The present will ho ever regarded as a memorable period 
for British sculptors and painters, as well as architects. 
They have been invited to open competition, so conducted 
as that every artist can show, before worthy judges, how 
far he is capable of conceiving and presenting the ideas 
and facts of the destiny and story of his nation. If there 
is genius among ns undeveloped, it will be brought out; and 
that which has already made itself known cannot but be 
animated by^such an incitement. We may hope to see, in 
the now houses of parliament, the mind of our time stamped 
for the contemplation of the future, in the form of a history 
of the past; and if this is not done, it must be because wo 
are not able to do it ;* for the opportunity lies open. 
Niches and pedestals are waiting for statues, and panels 
for paintings ; and all'our artists are invited to come and 
try who is most worthy to supply both. If there are iiffen 
to do it, it will be done; and that the case is such, is a 
noble feature of the time. A beginning of the gieat 
enterprise was made in 1837, by the formation of the 
embankment along the river-side. It was three years 
more before anj’thing of the character of the work could 
show itself; and then, when the east end apjieared to the 
height of the first floor, every one was astonished to find 
how far the apparition transcended all expectation of it 
that could be caused by descriptions and drawings. 

In conneotiqn with this building, an innovation on the 
proceedings of parliament was proposed in two successive 
sessions, and discussed ai more length, and in a less 
creditable tone, than could have been expected. luVuly 
1836, it was proposed in the House of Commons that 
accommodation should be .provided in the new edifice for 
the presence of women at the debates. The proposal was 
made in a spirit and in language which went far to place 
every sensible woman on the same side of the question 
with Lord J, Bussoll, when he declared his disinclination 
to debate the matter, and his intention lo oppose the 
motion. Lord J. Bussell was outvoted, however, and a 
committee was appointed to consider the subject. The 
whole proceeding had much the air of an ill-bred joke— 
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the speech of the mover, the ostentatious eagerness to 
second it, the coarse mirth, and the large majority. On 
the next occasion, May 3, 1836, matters were worse—^the 
speeches more indecent, the mirth more flippant and 
unmanly, the majority larger in proportion. It seemed 
likely that the women of England might indeed be 
invited to bo present at the deliberations of legislators 
whose method of invitation was an insult in itself, and 
who professed to wish for the presence of ladies, among 
other reasons, as a check u^jon intoxication and indecency 
of language. But the anair was happily put an end 
to by means chiefly of a serious and sensible reply from 
the speaker, when asked for his opinion on occasion of a 
grant for a fadies’ gallery being proposed. The grant 
was refused by a majority of ,42 against 28. As for the 
merits of tire question, when considered seriously, there 
was little difibrence of opinion. ^ Those who advocated 
4he admission of women in the gallery did not pretend tc 
be thinking of the improvement of tho women’s know¬ 
ledge, and the cultivation of their interest in subjects 
which concern every member of society—those who are 
waiting for political jiarticipation, as well as those who 
have it. Every one knew that serious, objects like these 
are host accomplished at home, as tho speeches of legisla¬ 
tors arc certainly much better in tho newspapers than as 
they arc spoken. If the proposition of a ladies’ gallery 
had been carried, tho place would have been found to bo 
occupied almost exclusively by giddy and frivolous women, 
fond of novelty, and with plenty of time to lose ; a 
nuisance to tho legislature, and a serious disadvantage to 
tlfc wiser of their own sex—inasmuch as thei^ triflers 
would bo understood, from their very presence, to be 
representatives of tho Englishwomen who take an interest 
in politics; while in reality, tho latter class would bo 
precisely those wjio would be reading and thinking at 
home. Whenever tho time shall arrive when the legal 
position of woman in England comes fairly under the eye 
of tho legislature—a position so injurious as extract 
from Lord Brougham the confession, in 1838, that the 
whole of the law was so atrocious as regards woman, that 
there is nothing to be done but to leave it alone, and keep 
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it out of 81 gilt as long as possible—it would be a serious 
disadvantage to Englishwomen to be judged of, as they 
inevitably would bo, by such a sample as would have 
attended the debates on such an invitation as that of Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley and Mr. Villiers. As it was, the 
women of England gained something—in the way of 
warning how far they were from being respected by those 
who professed most regard for their political improvement; 
and the House of Commons lost much in the waj^ of 
character for sense and refinement. It had often exposed 
itself by tlie b^iyish passion and pot-house manners which 
had occasioned confusion within its walls; but it now 
outbid all former disgraces, and excited a disgust which 
was not likely to be forgotten. The simple-minded now 
knew something of the w:ay in which some gentry talk 
when they get together—like to like. The simple-minded 
were shocked ; but they were glad to know -the truth, and 
resolved to bear it in mind. f 

Every one admits, as a geneial declaration, that no 
subject can bo more important, in the deliberations of 
parliament, than the defence of its own privileges; yet 
the whole nation dislikes the subject, and is too apt to 
despise it. A troublesome and protracted and very 
serious conflict about the privileges of the Commons began 
in 1837. On the Cth of February, a petition was presented 
from Messrs. Hansard, tbe printers to the House, wlio 
stated that, in course of the ordinary authorised sale of 
parliamentary reports and papers to the public, a prison 
report had boon sold, in wliicli was contained a statement 
given in evidonco, that certain prisoners wore found 
reading Obscene works, issued by a certain publish^, 
whose name was given—J. J. Stockdale; that fcitockdale 
bad brought an action for libel against Messrs Hansard in 
the Court of King’s Bench, laying his damages at £20,000 ; 
that Messrs. Hansaid had pleaded in, justification the 
sanction and authority of the House of Commons; that 
the Court of King’s Bench had ordered the plea to bo 
struck oH the record; and that Messrs. Hansard prayed the 
protection of the House. 

The privilege of parliament was not involved in the 
act of disallowing the Hansards’ plea, the disallowance 
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being merolj’ on the ground that the plea was unnecessary 
for technical reasons; and, on this opening occasion, no 
one dreamed that the privilege of parliament was in . 
question at all. It was on occasion of the trial, the next 
day, that the controversy was raised. It was raised 
by Chief-justice Denman, who said that he was not aware 
that the authority of the House of Commons could justify 
the publication of a libel. In his charge to the jury, he 
repeated his opinion with strong emphasis; and the jury 
accordingly found, that though the book referred to was 
obscene and disgusting, the defendants were guilty of libel 
on the publisher. Within a week the House took up the 
matter, and appointed a committee to investigate the ques¬ 
tion of privilege. On the 30tli of May, Lord Howick moved 
resolutions framed on the report of the committee, affirm¬ 
ing that the House bad full power to publish what it chose ; 
that to bring "^he privileges of parliament into discussion 
before any tribunal hut parliament itself, is a high breach 
of privilege; and that for any court or tribunal to assume 
to decide on the privileges of parliament, otherwise than as 
carrying out the decisions of cither House thereon, is con¬ 
trary to the law of parliament, and a breach and contempt 
of its privileges. fcJir K. Peel supported these resolutions, 
against a s(‘t, of a contrary purport, proposed by Sir E. 
liiglis; and those supported by the two parliamentary 
leaders were carried by a majority of 90 in a House of 162. 

Here was the Court of King’s Bench placed in direct 
and irioconcilahle opposition to the House of Commons ; 
Lord Chief-justice Denman to the assembled ^-epresenta- 
tives of the nation. It was no trifle, such a qTfarrol as 
Ihfs ; and its issue was awaited with great anxiety by all 
who understood its bearings. 

There is nothing more to be said of the action of parlia¬ 
ment during the reign. The Whig ministers were not 
men of business. They conveyed the irapres.sion of doubt 
about the quality and practicability of their own measures; 
and this was, in fact, inviting the obstruction or^demoli- 
tion of those measures. ^ Every session became, to the 
sensations of those concetned in it, more and more like 
a troubled dream, wherein the sufferer is for ever struggling 
to get on, and for ever in vain. By this time, the minis- _ 
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ters themsclvee arrived at complaining that they , 
could not carry their measures; and this provoked an 
inquiry, by no means spoken sotio mce, whether, in that 
case, tnoy were fit for the very ofiice whose business is to ' 
pass measures. They were obliged to endure, on occasion 
of the close of the reign, a speech of scornful reproach 
from Lord Ljmdhurst, which they could not repel with 
answering scorn, because the Houses and the country 
knew that the taunts, though severely expressed, wore 
mainly true. After showing that, at tho end of a session 
of five months,* only two measures of original importance 
had boon passed, while seventy-five public bills were 
depending in tho Commons, he declaicd: ‘Never was the 
state of business in tho other House of parliament in the 
situation in which it was at present; never did a govern¬ 
ment so neglect so important a part of its duty—that 
which it had to disohatge in parliament —as tho govern¬ 
ment had done during the last five months. Tho nobld" 
viscount and his colleagues were utterly powerless. They 
were powerless alike in that and in the other House; they 
were utterly inefficient and incompetent as servants to tho 
crown; and he must add also, they were equally powerless, 
incapable, and inefficient as regarded the people. . . . Ho 
could only say that almost every feasible end reasonable 
man had hnt one opinion; hut one idea was entertained 
regarding their conduct. It elicited the pity of their 
friends, and excited the scorn and derision of the enemies 
of their country.^ Ho gave them a picture of tho present— 
he had also given them a picture of the past. What, 
then, wcfo their hopes for the future ? ’ 

There is no need to accept the vaticinations of an ene&y 
as to the future of the Whig ministry, as events will 
presently show us what it was. As for Lord Lyndhurst’s 
pictures of the past and present, they were hailed by 
some, excited a smile in others, and webo openly resented 
by very few. They were too nearly true to bo strongly 
impugned. The premier protested vaguely against them, 
and went home placidly conscious that he was no nearer 
going out of office for anything that I^ord Lyndhurst could 
say. A new period, affording fresh chances, was now 
setting in, during which they might show what they 
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could do. The premier might now have less leisure and 
licence than hitherto for blowing feathers, and nursing 
sofa-cushions, and serenely swearing in the face of deputa¬ 
tions ; but he was entering on a new term of power, and 
was safe for the present—whatever sarcastic enemies, and 
wearied friends, and the indignant people might say 
about the incapacity of the Melbourne ministry to carry 
on the business of the country. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Illness of the King—His Death—Aocessiou of Queen 'Sf ictoria—Sever¬ 
ance of Hafiover from England—Tho Council—William IV.'—His 
Funeral—Qu«ai Victoria—Queen pryolaimed—Continuance of the 
I Melbourno Ministry. 

Tins history of our Whig administrations is almost made 
up of obstruction on the part of their adversaries, and 
powerlossness on their own; but never were the Whig 
rulers reduced to more desperate straits than in tho 
spring of 1837. They were supposed to have staked 
their existence on carrying their measures for Ireland; 
but they could not carry them. In the House of Lords 
the Tories cried out that the country was without a 
government; and the Radical memhors in tho other 
House repeated tho cry. The ministers were believed to 
desiro earnestly tho dissolution of the parliament formed 
during the short Peel administration; but the kjng would 
Aot hoar of it. The king was believed to desire earnestly 
the resignation of tho ministers; but tho ministers did 
not appear to think of giving up. It was a state of 
things which could not endure long. When the change 
came, it was not exactly in the way that had been looked 
for. 

The king’s health had been better for the seven years 
since his accession than for a long previous pofiod; and 
ho enjoyed a remarkable exemption from the annual 
attack of hay-fover—as it is called—which had before 
regularly come on in June. At tho beginning of 1837, 
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his family had ohserved that his strength was not what 
it had hwn j but he was upwards of seventy, and some 
decline might be looked for. When May came in, he 
appeared to bo aging rapidly. On the 17 th, he was 
seated at the levee, for the first time, and looked worn 
and feeble. On returning to Windsor, he had difficulty 
in mounting the stairs, and sat down on the first sofa. 
He held a drawing-room the next day, was again seated, 
and observed to look still worse; but he was less fatigued 
in the evening, and was in high spirits the next day— 
which was thd anniversary of the battle of La Hogue. 
He talked a great deal about our naval warfare, and was 
carried away by the favourite subject of our victories at 
sea during the last century. He was stopped two or 
three times by difficulty of breathing, but went on again. 
The next morning, Saturday the 20th, he was mucli the 
worse for the exertion—‘could take no bresfiefast, and fell 
back fainting at lunch-time, and again at dinner. It * 
was clear that evening that ho could not go to town in 
the morning, to be present at tlie reopening of the Chapel 
Royal. It was ten at night before he gave it up, and ho 
then left the drawing-room, never to enter it again. On 
Monday and Tuesday, ho saw' the ministers. On Wed¬ 
nesday there was a grand ball at St. James’s, given by 
the king in celebration of the Princess Victoria attaining 
her majority. The ball was none of the merriest, from 
the absence of the king and queen , but the king sent 
tokens of his kindly sympathy. Ho presented the princess 
with a magnificent pianoforte, as lifb birthday-offering. 
He held artcouncil on the Satuiday; but was wheeled in a 
chair into the council-room, as ho could no longer walk. 
When June arrived, he and those about him called his 
illness the old hay-fever. Whatever it was, it disappointed 
him of meeting the great parties he had invited for the 
Eton regatta on the 6th, and Ascot race^ afterwards. As 
he sat in hia easy-chair, breathing with difficulty and 
sinking in weakness, the kind-hearted old man thought 
of varioifi things which might add to the pleasure and 
comfort of the Eton lads, and others of his guests below; 
and many were the orders ho gave. He insisted on the 
queen’s going to Ascot on the race-day, that there might 
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be as little disappointment to the public as possible. 
She was not gone long; and when she returned, she 
observed a considerable change for the worse, in those 
two hours. The dinner in St. George’s Hall the next day 
was dull and sad ; but there was talk of the king being 
removed to Brighton in the morning, when perhaps tho 
sea-air might revive him. When the morning came, he 
was too ill to stir; and the guests at the castle all went 
away after breakfast. An extraordinary stillness pre¬ 
vailed ; and now, the king’s danger was freely spoken of 
there and in London. The danger was Supposed to bo 
extreme; but he revived a little, and transacted some 
business with Sir Herbert Taylor the next day (the 9th), 
signing papers with much difficulty, but showing all 
necessary clearness of mind. • 

A bulletih was now first issued; but on the morrow, 
the king wasr^o much bettor atf to lead even his own 
•attendants to think that the attack might be got over for 
the time. The improvement was, however, merely owing 
to medicines which temporarily relieved the breathing. 
During his severest suffering he was eminently patient, 
thankful for kind offices, and ever cheerful; and when he 
was relieved, it became evident how great had been the 
suffering which he had borne so quietly. His spirits 
rose, and ho was full of thanksgiving. He was fully 
conscious of his danger throughout, and sincerely believing 
that, from tho youth of the Princess Victoria, it was 
desirable that he should live some years Ipnger, ho prayed 
for life—not for his ^n sake, but for that of the countiy\ 
He had prayers road very frequently; and they alw'ays 
revived him. On the 13th, ho chose to see the Hanoverian 
minister on business; and on the 14th, the Duke of 
Cumberland—he and they, no doubt, being fully aware 
that the connection between the kingdoms of Hanover 
and England was hourly dissolving with his failing 
breath. Possibly, his desire to live ten years longer for 
the public good might have as much reference to iganover 
as to Great Britain. For a few days more he fluctuated 
between life and death—^now appearing to be breathing 
his last, and then signing a paper or two as he could 
rally his strength for tho effort. His last act of sove- 
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reignty was signing the pardon of a condemned oi’iminal. 
On the Sunday, he received the sacrament from the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury; and he appeared to, 
derive so much solaco from tho mere presence of the 
primate, though unable to speak or to listen much, that 
tho archbishop remained in the room till late into the 
night. The anniversary of Waterloo was always a great 
day with the king. Tho Duke of Wellington would not 
have hold his usual banquet without complete assuranco 
of the queen’s wishes; but the good old king’s thought¬ 
fulness settled the matter the day before. He sent a 
message to the duke, to desire that the dinner might take 
place as usual, and to wish the host and guests a pleasant 
day. On the 19th, he saw all his children, and let them 
understand how fully awato ho was that liis death was 
just at hand. His last distinct and deliberate words 
appear to have been those which he addressed to the 
primate at the moment of their final parting: ‘ Believe* 
me, I am a religious man.’ He sank during tho night, 
and died soon after two in the morning. 

And then took place that immediate opposite action— 
that sudden revulsion of feeling—which the demise of 
royalty seems to necessitate, but which can never, under 
any circumstances, fail to be painful to every reflective 
person. Throe carriages instantly drove up; and into 
those carriages went the primate, the Earl of Albemarle, 
and Sir Henry Halford, the royal physician. It was not 
five o’clock when they arrived at Kensington l^alace. 
The doors were thrown open before them; in tho morning 
sunshine' stood the young queen and her mother, expe^ct- 
ing the news, and ready for that day’s impressive business 
—that birth to regality which, like the natural birth, 
can take place but once. Having delivered their news, 
the messengers proceeded to London, to wake up the 
government and the nation with tidings of the accession 
of their queen. 

How widely were those tidings to extend ? Tn a few 
hours t&ey would spread in all directions to the sea* in a 
few days the Irish on their wild western coast, and tho 
fishermen in the straits of the Orkneys, would bo wonder- 
*^ing how tho young girl looked, and what she said when 
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told that she held the highest rank and the largest |K)Wer 
on earth.' In a few weeks, her eubjeots in the furthest 
Canadian provinces of her dominions would be assembling 
in the clearings of the forest under the summer night, or 
in the broad moonlight on the prairie, to ask if any one 
knew how the queen looked, and what she said when told 
the nows. In a few months, turbaned messengers would 
be posting over the plains of India witli the tidings ; and, 
in shaded rooms, or under the shelter of tents, people 
would be speculating in like manner on the first feelings 
of a young queen, and soldiers would swear to themselves 
and to each otlier to fight and die in her service. Some- 
what later, the solitary shepherd on the Australian plains 
would bo musing on the news dropped by a passenger 
from the coast, and would, if an exile through poverty, or 
through crime, speculate on whether want or temptation 
could still opjfl-ess men so cruoliy, now that a young 
l^ueen, with a heart full of mercy, and power in her 
hands to do what she would, was to rule over a devoted' 
people. It was an occasion which appealed to all hearts 
—a time when romantic expectation took possession of 
many who never knew romance before, and some who 
had believed that they should never know expectation 
again. What every one most wanted to learn was whether 
such exaltation and such hope were in the bosom of the 
young sovereign herself. Every inovoment, every tone, 
was eagerly and lovingly watched, on this extraordinary 
day of her life, and for some time afterwards; and on this 
day, her demeanour was all that could be wished. 

By nine o’clock Lord Melbourne was at Keysington, 
was instantly admitted, and stayed half-an-hour, arranging 
for the assembling of the privy-council at eleven. Before 
noon came the lord mayor, with aldermen and other 
members of the corporation, to offer their duty on behalf 
of the city of London. Next arrived the King of Hanover 
—the Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, whose confidential 
agent had propounded to the loyal Orangemen the,,Bchome 
of sotting aside this young girl from her inheritance, 
because she was a girl and young. Lord lyndhurst lent 
him his carriage, that no time might he lost; but he 
the palace in his own state*coach-—to start as soon ae^ 
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possible, for his new kingdom, which had presently cause 
to mourn his arrival much more than England did his 
departure. There was no word of regret, even in news¬ 
papers, for the loss of a collateral kingdom which had 
formed a part of the British Empire for a century and a 
quarter; and if this arose in part from the indifference of 
ttie nation to the possession of profitless foreign territory, 
it must be ascribed in part also to the general satisfaction 
at the departure of the Duke of Cumberland, and at the 
sceptre having passed down to a new generation, from 
which more niight be hoped than could ever have been 
derived from that which had given the nation much to 
bear in many ways since the opening of the century. 

On the meeting of the princes, peers, and other councillors, 
they signed the oath of allegiance ; and the first name on 
the list was that of ‘ Ernest,’ King of Hanover. The 
queen caused them all to be sworn in members of her 
council, and then addressed them; after which they issued* 
orders for the proclamation of her majesty. If the millions 
who longed to know how the young sovereign looked and 
felt could have heard her first address, it would have gone 
far to satisfy them. The address was, of course, prepared 
for her; but the manner and voice were her own, and 
they told much. Her manner was composed, modest, and 
dignified; her voice, firm and sweet; her reading, as 
usual, beautiful. She took the necessary oaths, and 
received the eager homage of the thronging nobility, 
without agitation or any kind of awkwardness. Her 
declaration contained an affectionate reference to the 


decoasediking; an assertion of her attachment to the con¬ 
stitution of the country', and of her intention to rule* in 
accordance with it; a grateful allusion to her mother’s 
educational care of her; an avowal that under circum¬ 


stances of such eminent responsibility as hers, she relied 
for support and guidance on Divine Providence; and a 
pledge that her life should be devoted to the happiness-of 
her people. The ministers returned into her hands, and 
received again, the seals of their respective offices; the 
stamps in official use were ordered to be alteied, and also 
the prayers of the Church which related to the royal 
'^family; the proclamation was prepared, and signed by 
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the privy-councillors; and the queen appointed the next 
day, Wednesday, for the ceremony. The first use of tho 
great seal under the new reign was to authenticate tho 
of^cial proclamation, which was gazetted the same even¬ 
ing. During the whole morning, carriages were driving 
up rapidly, bringing visitors eager to offer their homage. 
What a day of whirl and fatigue for one in a position so 
lonely, at such tender years I How welcome must have 
been tho night, and the quiet of her pillow, whatever 
might be tho thoughts that rested u 2 )on iy The next 
morning, she appeared * extremely pale and fatigued ;* 
and no wonder; for she had passed through a day which 
could never be’paralleled. 

While tho eagerness of homage and duty was thus 
suddenly gathering about the I^ensington Palace, all was 
very still at "VVindsor. While the niece was receiving 
needful and most cordial assurances and oilers of duty 
and support, the uncle was past all sucli needs. He had 
received all kind and dutiful offices with gratitude to the 
last; and now no one could do anything more for him, or 
receive his thanks. An attached wife, and daughters 
who were long in recovering from tho grief of his loss, 
were at hand; and everything else was very still. Per¬ 
haps there might bo, amidst the grief, a calmer sleep in 
the twilight of sovereignty hero than in tho bright dawn 
of it which was kindling in tho other palace. And how 
different was the review of tho life which had gone out 
from the anticiimtion of that which was just setting forth 
on a new career ! 

William Henry, the third son of George III., w*s ])orn 
in August, 1765, and Avas therefore in his seventy-second 
year at the time of his death. Ho was destined for the 
sea, and became a midshipman at the age of fourteen. It is 
amusing to read, at^this distance of time, of the distresses 
of the Admiralty at the insubordination to rules shown, 
by Prince William, when he had risen high enough in 
the service to have a ship of his own to play his pranks 
with. When he was two or three and twenty, he twice 
left a foreign station without leave, thus setting an 
example which might ruin tho discipline of the navy, if 
left unpunishod. But how adequately to punish a prince 
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of the blood was the perplexity of the Admiralty. They 
ordered him to remain in harbour at Plymouth for as long 
a time as he had absented himself from his proper post, 
and then to return to his foreign station. This was not 
enough, but it was thought to be all that could be done in 
such a case; and the prince was withdrawn from the 
active exorcise of his profession—from that time ascending 
through the gradations of naval rank as a more matter of 
form. For twenty years, he continued thus to rise in 
naval rank, besides being made Duke of Clarence, vdth an 
allowance from parliament of £12,000 a year. During 
those twenty years, when he should have been active in 
his profession, ho was living idly on shore, endeavouring 
after that enjoyment of domestic life for which he was 
eminently fitted, and from’which our princes are so cruelly 
debarred by the operation of the Koyal Marriage Act. 
The Duke of Claronc^ was the virtual 'husband of Mrs. 
Jordan, the most bewitching of actresses, and tl)o queen 
of his heart during the best part of his life. They liad 
ten children—five sons and five daughters. It is averred 
by those who understand tho matter well, that the conduct 
of the Duke of Clarence in his unfortunate position was 
as good as the circumstances permitted; that he was as 
faithful and generous to Mrs. Jordan as some parties 
declared him to he otherwise. When men place themselves 
in -such a position, they are bound to bear all its con¬ 
sequences without complaint; and it is understood tliat the 
Duke of Clarence endured much complaint and undeserved 
imputation with a patieiico and silence Avhich were truly 
respectable. His children, tho Fitzelarenco family, were 
received in society with a freedom very unusual in J/ng- 
land under such circumstances; and certainly, the strict 
English people appeared to ho pleased rather than offended 
that the affectionate-hearted prince, to whom no real 
liberty of marriage had been left, should be surrounded in 
his old age by children who repaid his affection by 
exemplary duty and care. If this was a spectacle unfit 
—by 'the very mixture of goodness in it—for the 
court of England, the harm that there was in it was 
ascribed to tho position of royalty, rather than the fault 
of the prince, ^while all believed that no reparation to the 
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purity of society could be effectually made by depriving 
the old man of the comfort of his children’s society. 
Some of the family had occasion to find that forbearance 
could go even further than this; for they were loft 
unhurt, except by universal censure, after their improper 
and foolish exertion of domestic influences against the 
Keform Bill and the Grey administration. The king’s 
relatives were ready to be as good-humoured towards the 
Fitzclarences as the public were; and one of the eaily 
acts of the young queen was continuing to th^ the allow¬ 
ance of £300 a year each which had been granted to them 
by their father. Most people thought there was a wide 
difference between their accepting this sum from a fathoi* 
who chanced to be the sovereign, and from a sovereign 
who was under no domestic obligation towards them at 
all: but the Fitzclarences appeared not to perceive this ; 
and when one oF them soon after, deliberately destroj od 
himstdf, ho left a letter to the queen, requesting that this 
income might be continued to his children—a request of 
which it was thought right to take no notice. After the 
death of the Princess Charlotte, when many royal mrir- 
riages took place, in competition for the succession, the 
JDuke of Clarence married the eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningon. Ko issue from this marriage survived, 
though two inlants were born only to die. For a few montlis, 
a.s wo have seen, the Duke of Clarence bore the dignity of 
loid high-admiral; and he had previously performed a few 
holiday services on the soa by escorting and ooiivo}’ing 
royal visitors and adventurers across the Channel, and up 
andglown in it. In politics, he had through hfeslio*^^n the 
same changeableness as in his conduct on the throne. On 
scarcely any subjooi was he firm but in his opposition to 
the abolition of slavery. Ho had not mind enough to 
grasp a great principle and hold to it; and, as he had not 
the obstinacy of his father and elder brothers, he was 
necessarily infirm of purpose, and as difficult to deal with 
in state matters as any of his family. What the difficulty 
amounted to, the history of the reform movement wiuws. 
In other respects, there was no comparison between the 
comfort of intercourse with him and with the two pre¬ 
ceding sovereigns. He had not the stupid self-will and 
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self-sufficiency of George HI,, nor the vulgar and lil^rtine 
selfishness of George IV. He was too harebrained to be 
relied on with regard to particular measures and opinions; 
but his benevolent concern for his people, his confiding 
courtesy to the ministers who wore with him, whoever 
they might be, and liis absence of self-regards, except 
where his timidity came into play, made him truly re¬ 
spectable and dear, in comparison with his predecessors. 
When his weakness was made conspicuous by incidents of 
the time, it ^ seemed a pity that ho should have been 
accidentally made a king; but then again some trait of 
benignity or patience or native humility would change 
the aspect of the case, and make it a subject of rejoicing, 
that virtues of that class were seen upon the throne, to 
convince such of the people as might well dqubt it that a 
king may have a heart, and that some of its overflow 
might be for them. 

The funeral took place at night on the 8th of July, the 
Duke of Sussex being chief mourner. For the last time, 
the royal crown of Hanover was placed beside the impeiial 
crown on the coffin of a King of England. The wife who 
hod so well performed her duties was present. Queen 
Adelaide, now queen-dowager, was in the royal closet. 
When the coffin had been lowered, dust thrown upon it, 
the blessing pronounced, and the rocket sent up from the 
portal which was to cause the lowering of the flag on the 
Round Tower, the royal widow left the place, and was 
followed by the mourners, as soon as the style and titles 
of the new sovereign had been recited. There were no 
Januai^ night-fogs here, to peril the lives of the monrnci s ; 
but, instead, a heat so stilling as to make the cr(»wd glad 
to disperse at the first possible roomont. On the 13th, 
the queen, accompanied by her mother, left the old home 
at Kensington, to take possession of Buckingham Palaoe. 
It was the middle of the day; and crowds wore waiting 
to cheer her on her passage to her regal home. She 
accep^d the homage, but sho was pale and grave; and 
there were none of her subjects who would not rather 
have seen this paleness and gravity than tokens of a 
gayer mood. 

To some, it was not very far to look back to the May in 
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which she was born, and the month-—so soon afterwards 
—when the newspapers told of the Duke of Kent’s illness; 
how he had come in with wet lxK:)ts, and, * beguiled by the 
smiles of his infant princess/ had played with the baby 
instead of changing his boots till it was too late, and he 
had caught the cold of which ho died. 1 he course of years 
now seemed very short during which they had watched the 
growth and training of the princess; and here she was— 
out of her minority the other day, and now so^ereigll. 
What they had heard was favourahle. If there had been 
omissions in her education, there had been nd misguidance 
and no corruption. If the intellect had not been made the 
most of, the morals were pure, and the habits correct. 
From an early ago, the princess had been seen walking in 
all weathers ;^sometimes in wiutfer, with thick shoes and a 
warm cloak on a windy common. Sho kepL early hours, 
and was active ’^and scrupnlousl}^ punctiial—apologising 
for being half a minute late for an aj>pointment, when that 
extraoi dinary circumstance happened once in her life. 
She had her allowance of money from an early age; her 
way of spending much of it was known at Tunbridge 
Wells, and other places of summer sojourn; hut nobody 
ever heard of her being sixpence in debt for an hour. On 
the contrary, when her childish fancy was taken with 
some article which she wished to buy for a present to a 
cousin, she was seen to conclude at once that she must give 
it up, because sho had not money enough till quarter-day 
to pay for it. And when it was put hy for her—to her 
great satisfaction—it was as oaily as seven in the morning 
of quarter-day that sho came down, on her doiikey, to 
secure her purchase. I'hese tilings arc no tiilies. The 
energy and conscientiousness brought out by such training 
are blessings to a whole people; and a multitude of her 
more elderly subjects, to this day, feel a sort of delighted 
surprise as every jtjar goes by without any irritation on 
any hand about regal extravagance, without any whispered 
stories of loans to the sovereign, without any mournful 
tales of ruined tradesmen and exasperated creditors. At 
first, the queen was very rich—many persons thought, 
much too rich, for a maiden-queen, whose calls could as 
yet be nothing. But in the first year sho paid her father’s 
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heavy debts—debts contracted before she was bom. Next, 
she paid her mother’s debts—debts which sho knew to be 
contracted on her account. Wo have seen what she did 
for the family of the late sovereign. Next, she married ; 
and, properly enough, nothing was said about any increase 
of income. Now, she has a large family of children, and 
such claims and liabilities as grow up out of twelve years 
of sovereignty; and still we hear nothing of any ro 3 ’’al 
needs or debts. She lives on her income, and pays as she 
goes ; and perhaps sho can never know how much sho gains 
of the respect and affection of her subjects, by a pi'udenco 
and conscientiousness so unusual in royalty, biit as graceful 
there as in any other station. 

As for the domestic respectability in more important 
respects which might now be looked for, it was realljr 
refreshing to the heart and soul of the nation. A new 
generation was now on the throno; {«id there -was no 
scandal as yet, nor any reason to suppose there over would 
bo any. Here was no corruption bred of the royal mar¬ 
riage-law, nothing illicit, nothing cpiestionable; but instead, 
a young girl, reared in hc^alth and simplicity, who miglit 
bo expected to marry soon—making her choice for herself, 
so that there was every hope that she might love her 
husband, and bo a good and happy wife. Thus far, all 
was sound and rational; and the event has proved it so. 
The unsound and irrational part of the popular joy and 
expectation was that for which she herself was in no wav 
responsible, and for the injustice of which towards herself 
her most truly loyal subjects were the most grieved. Sh(! 
was ta4jen to be, not only moro able and wise than she was, 
but more wise and able than any person of her yeals is 
ever seen to be—not only more powerful than she was, 
but more so than any English sovereign, under our present 
constitution, can ever be: and there was every risk that 
when disappointment came, as come it must, the innocent 
sovereign would be punished for the unreasonableness of 
her adoring subjects. The wise protested against any ex¬ 
pectation that a second English queen would have the 
genius of Elizabeth, without her despotic tendencies; or 
her royal maternity of feeling towaids her people, in an 
age when the function itself is destroyed by the growth of 
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tho representative system, and the sovereign is no longer 
the political ruler of England. The wise might protest; 
hut the people, up to the most enlightened rank of them, 
expected from Queen Victoria things almost as wonderful 
as that she should go to the Eock of Cashel, accompanied 
by the Virgin, St. Francis, Daniel O’Connell, and Lord 
IS'ormanby, and build up the old Munster Cathedral and 
the Catholic faith. Now that wo had a virtuous sovereign 
strong in the energies of youth, all was to go well; the 
Lords were to work well with the Commons, the people 
were to bo educated, everybody was to have? employment 
and food, all reforms were to be carried through, and she 
herself would never do anything wrong or make any mis¬ 
takes. The few who pointed oiit that she was human, and 
rojml, and only eighteen; that 4t was an infinite blessing 
that she was ‘pure and conscientious, and eminently truth¬ 
ful and sincere ;‘4.hat it was enough to expect, further, that, 
she would be seriously willing tp learn, careful in the 
choice of her advisers, and candid in recognising her ewn 
mistakes ; and that it was a cm el injustice to require of 
her what she could never perform, and then visit the dis¬ 
appointment upon Lor—these few were thought cold and 
grudging in their loyalty, and the gust of national joy 
swept them out of sight. In truth, they themselves felt 
the danger of being carried adrift from their justice and 
prudence when they met their queen face to face at her 
proclamation. As she stood at the window of St. James's 
Palace, on the morning after her accession—at a window 
where few people knew that she was to appear—her palo 
face wet with tears, but calm and . simply grt^e—her 
pbUn black dress and bands of brown hair giving an air of 
Quaker-like neatness, which enhanced the gravity—it was 
scarcely possible not to form wild hopes from such an 
aspect of sedatenoss ; not to forget that, even if imperfec¬ 
tion in the sovereign herself were out of the question, 
there were limitations in her position which must make 
her powerless for the redemption, of her people, except 
through a wise choice of advisors, and tho incalbnlable 
influence of a virtuous example shining abroad from the 
pinnacle of society. The comfort was at the moment, and 
has been more eminently so since, that there is a corre- 
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spending security in the powerlessness of British sove¬ 
reigns. Whenever the ‘war of opinion/ of which the 
world had been now and then reminded since Canning’s 
time, should overrun Europe, the danger would be for 
kings who govern as well as reign; or for those who really 
reign instead of occupying the throne through a political 
fiction. If such an outbreak should occur in the time of 
Queen Victoria, she would, if personally blameless, be per¬ 
fectly secure—secure alike in her political sinecurism and 
her personal blamelessness. This truth, perceived and ex¬ 
pressed at the time, has been confirmed by events sooner 
than some expected. While revolutions have come like 
whirlwinds to sweep kings from their continental thrones, 
our sovereign has sat safe in her island, with not a hair of 
the royal ermine raised by^the blast. If, on the one hand, 
she has been wholly and necessarily unablh to do many 
things that were expected from her by Jhe unreasonable, 
who worshipped an idea and not herself—on the other 
hand, we have her safe, and need fear no harm to the 
lightest of her royal sensibilities. If it is no longer the 
privilege it once was to be a sovereign, it is something of 
a blessing to have some power of kingly beneficence a>id 
influence still remaining, without the fearful responsibility 
for a ruling power which is mainly transferred to the 
people, and for which they must be responsible to each 
other. 

As we have seen, the queen Tcturned to the late 
ministers their seals of office; and it was presently known 
throughout the' country that Lonl Melbourne and his 
coadjutcjrs were to be allov^ed another trial whether or not 
they could govern the country. ^ 


CHAPTER X. 

Party Diaconteata—The Queen’s Favour—Radical Reform Party. 

In his speech of reprobation against the ministers, before 
quoted, Lord Lyudhurst said ho saw ‘ but one ray of com¬ 
fort shining upon ’ the prospects of the country; he augured 
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much from the character of the new sovereign. His party 
generally saw something brighter in the future—more 
rays of comfort than one. 

The Melbourne ministry was reduced to its' lowest point 
of weakness and shame. After the elections of 1831, only 
six county seats had been held by Tory members, and the 
Whig government had a majority of 300. That majority 
bad declined to 26 j and after the elections on the demise 
of the crown it sank again to 12. The Tories thought 
that a vigorous effort at the beginning of a new reign 
might give them everything; and they ifere evidently 
re>oived to spare no exertions to unseat six refoimers at 
least, and thus obtain a majority in the House. The case 
of Whigs was desperate ; and there is a tone in the 
]to’ i<al pamphlets of the time which shows this. The 
p ’e wore weary of the eternal disputes and party con- 
tlj about Tribh questions and Cihurch questions, while 
tls ..Toat interests that were dear to the Liberals of 
England and Scotland stood over for discussion in a future 
time which seemed further olf every session. W' n a 
2 <] istry knows what it is about, and sets well about its 
w i’k, the opposition helps to govern the country, and does 
it almost as effectually, by testing and purifying govern¬ 
ment moasurob, as the responsible party itself; but the 
Melbourne administration was so weak and unskilful as to 
render the opposition purely destructive; and this was 
more than the country would or could bear. No small 
number of the Itadical party themselves, and multitudes 
of the moderates throughout the country, liogaii to declare 
that they hoped the Tories Avould get into office so that 
th® Whigs might recover vigour in opposition, and that 
the two refdrming parties might once more oomo into 
union, and the country be, in one way or another, really 
governed once more. In such a condition .of affairs, it 
was natural that the Conservatives should suppose them¬ 
selves about to step into the scats of power. They were 
already making declarations, or dropping hints of what 
they should do in such a case; they should not reffet I the 
poor-law, nor interfere with any expressed and fulfilled 
decision of parliament on any subject; but should pro- 
Berve the Church from further bpoliation; and so forth. 
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Tlio alarm of the Whigs in office and their supporters is 
very evident now, to the reader of the election speeches 
and political pamphlets of 1837. The first thing they 
did was to assume full and exclusive possession of the 
young queen’s favour, and to use to the utmost the advan¬ 
tage of her name in the elections. There is no doubt that 
the queen was ready to bestow her favour at once, on the 
pleasantest set of gentlemen she had ever known. She had 
seen little society before. Her life was necessarily some¬ 
what monotonous. Now, she was suddenly introduced 
into daily official intercourse with half-a-dozen of the most 
intolligont and accomplished gentlemen of the aristocracy, 
who felt a sort of chivalrous interest in her-position, who 
admired her spirit, and were gratified by her confidence, 
whose instruction and guidance were necessary to her at 
every turn of her new and important life, and whoso wives, 
sisters, and daughters were planted aboutf her, to worship 
while they served her. It is no matter of surprise that 
she allowed the coterie to take complete possession of her 
confidence and favour, while she yet needed hourly support 
and guidance, and know no one beyond thoinsolves. To 
the thoughtless, and to those inexperienced in political life, 
it appeared natural enough that the offices about the queen’s 
person should he filled by ladies of the ministers’ families; 
but the ministers were early warned of the inevitable 
ccmsequences of such an arrangement; and they should 
have known them without being warned. If their own 
position had been less desperate, they might perhaps have 
paid more attention than they did to the future comfort 
and digeiity of their royal mistress. They were tiim ly 
warned that the wives, daughters, and sisters of hio 
present ministers could not remain about the queen if the 
opposition leaders should come into power; and reminded 
that it would be hard upon the queen to bo obliged to 
dismiss her personal attendants on the first occasion of a 
change of ministry. This was openly set forth thus early 
in the Quarterly Review^ and in various newspapers; yet 
Lord Melbourne took no heed to the warning; and he and 
his coadjutors must bear the reproach of whatever unpopu¬ 
larity the queen incurred during the first two or three 
years of her reign, and of the perilous mistake in which 
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Bho found herself in the spring of 1839. They had their own 
share of punishment in the disgust excited by their selfish 
use of the power they so eagerly grasped. There was not 
a child in England, old enough to look at a newspaper, 
who did not see the unfairness of exclusively appropriating 
an inexperienced sovereign as the support of a party in 
the government which had no other support; and there 
was not a fine lady, or a footman, or an electioneering 
partisan, that did not feel the vulgarity of trumpeting the 
queen’s name on the Whig hustings, and uging her favour 
for the chance of obtaining a majority in parliament, which 
was otlierwise hopeless. It is easy to enter into the feelings 
of those miiristers and their families—to conceive of the 
interest to a sated man like Ijord Melbourne of a fresh and 
singular objpet of observation and study—to one who was 
wont to despise women as he did, to find a young creature, 
truthful, consci'8ntious, willing find eager to learn, and 
naturally led to learn of him, as a tutor or a father, as well 
as her first minister. We can easily sympathise with the 
excitement and enjoyment to all the rest of affectionately 
watching over and serving her who was then, perhaps, the 
most interesting person in the world. We can conceive of 
the dismay and heart-sorrow with which they would 
contemplate such a thing as being severed from her, and 
yielding up their places to antagonists who were strangers 
to her, and who would bo a complete harrier between tlioni 
and her. Such feelings were perfectly natural; so natural 
that everybody knew they must exist, and looked to see 
how they would be disciplined and controlled by a sense of 
duty to tlie sovereign and the country. They w#re not so 
dfsciplined and controlled; and no ono else had it in his 
power to do the queen so much harm as she suffered from 
those devoted servants of hers. liord Mellwurne, always 
ostentatiously careless about business, was now for many 
hours daily at the palace. From the public and private 
talk of the coterie and their adherents, it was understood 
that the queen had her partialities ainong partly at the 
elections. In a painful and unfortunate iSii:take made by 
the young sovereign—a hasty si^i^-Juoion touching the 
reputation of Lady Flora Hastings—two of the matron 
ladies of the household exorcised their influence so incau- 
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tiously, and the prime-minister supported the consequent 
proceedings with so little delicacy to a w^ounded spirit, 
that public feeling was deeply offended. Their exclusive 
possession of the palace enabled the impure and disloyal to 
conceive of scandal, and send forth rumours, which would 
never have been dreamed of if the royal household had 
been constituted on the ordinary principle of bringing 
together persons so impartial in political affairs, or so 
well balanced against each other, as to be able to retain 
their places, and give their sovereign the comfort of their 
custoraarj' attendance, through any changes in the cabinet. 
It was very well to be prompt in calling the Bradshaws 
and the Kobys to account, from the home office and the 
Horse Guards, for slandering the queen at public dinners • 
hut mombors of parliament' and officers of tho army would 
never have uttered or listened to such slanderers if the 
guardianship of tho queen’s domestic life had not been 
appropriated by a coterie. Yet, with all that their use of 
the queen’s name at tho elections could do, tho Whigs 
found themselves left with a majority of only twelve. A 
paragraph from a pami>hlet of the day shows with what 
agonising earnestness they were driven to sue tho radical 
reformers for aid. ‘ All parties,’ says the writer, under¬ 
stood to be official, ‘ those for tho ballot, those for extended 
suffrage, those for tho abolition of church-rates, those for 
grand plans of public education, those fur the appropriation 
clause, those for municipal institutions in Ireland, those for 
yielding to Canada a more democratic form of government 
than at present exists there, should one and all enter tho 
now session with this conviction thoroughly impressed 
upon their minds, that there is not one of these questions, 
no, not one, which is not secondary to the great object of 
maintaining Lord Melboume’s cabinet, as the great agent 
of future improvement, free from every species of present 
embarrassment.* 

It was impoasible to read this without amusement. 
Even the most devoted adherents of Ijoi d Melbourne could 
not rea(V gravely such an imitation of his easy assurance. 
The writer might have been Lord Melbourne himself for 
the impudence—there is no other word—with which he 
connected ideas of ‘ improvement ’ and * freedom from 
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embarrassraent ’ with tho Melbourne administration. The 
reply of the radical reformers to this appeal was charac¬ 
teristic. They showed how the existence of tho Melbourne 
ministry depended on the prosecution of the very questions 
which it was proposed to put aside for the sake of it. 
They were willing to uphold the existing administration 
with all their forces, if it would mend its ways; and without 
that it could not be helped by anybody. They pointed 
out that, throughout the country, the moderate Whigs, 
wearied out, were becoming Eadicals every day; and 
intimated that if the government would follbw the example 
of these converts, it might be saved from ruin, but not 
otherwise. It might become Radical, or yield its place to 
the Conservatives ; the one thing certain was that it could 
not remain what it was ; and’that a Tory rule 'would be 
better for the countiy, by reusing its energies, and testing 
its condition, titan a continuance of a Whig government, 
which was merely a name. 

From tho beginning of the reform struggle, the number 
of radical reformers in the House had never been less than 
70 or 80 ; and in the last parliament they had been 150. It 
was strange that tho}' had not yet been a powerful party; 
and it would be strjinger still if they did not become so 
now. Now was the time for them to show what they could 
do, w’hen the Whigs were humbly asking alms of them— 
petitioning them for ideas and measures, and the support 
without which they must sink. These radical reform 
members were men of conscience, of eji lighten men t, of 
intellectual ability, and moral earnestness, of good station, 
and, generally speaking, independent fortune. Tfeey were 

unlike tho vulgar Toiy representation of them—so far 
from being destiuctives and demagogues—that the sober- 
minded of the community might more reasonablj^ trust 
them for the conservation of property than either the 
Conservatives or ‘the Whigs. Whig government under 
Iiord Melbourne was a lottery ; and all propositions of the 
time for shaving tho fundholder, for tampering with the 
debt, for perilling the land by a return to poor-laabuses, 
for interfering with tho rights of property in its i)ublio 
investments and private operations—all such destructive 
schemes j)roceeded from tho rankest Conservatives, and 
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were exhibited in. Quarterly Bevietos, Tory newspaper articles, 
Tory speeches on hustings. Not only in this sense wore 
the Radicals no demagogues, and therefore fit to bo the 
guides of the sober middle classes they were also no 
popular orators. They were as far removed from influence 
over the mob by the philosophical steadiness of their 
individual aims, as from influence over the aristocracy, by 
the philosophical depth and comprehensiveness of their 
views. Tlioy wero as far from sharing the passion of the 
ignorant, as the selfish and shallow nonchalance of the 
aristocratic. They perceived principles which the untaught 
could not be made to see; and they had faith in principles 
when Lord Grey preached in his place that no one should 
hold to the impossible; and thus they were cut (>ff from 
sympathy and its correlative power above and below. The 
aristocracy called them Destructives ; and the hon-olectors 
know nothing about them. All this should have been 
another form of appeal to them to make themselves felt in 
this gloomy time of crisis, when the fortunes of the nation 
were sinking at home, and storms seemed to be driving up 
from abroad, and the politiciil virtue of Great Britain was 
in peril from a. selfish powerlessness in high places, and 
despair in the lowest, and alternate apathy and passion in 
the regions which lay between. But there were reasons 
which prevented their making themselves felt. They 
were not properly a party, nor ever had been. There was 
not among them any one man who could merge the 
differences of the rest, and combine their working 2 >ower, 
in deference to his own supremacy; and neither had they 
the oth^ requisite—experience in party organisatioi;. 
They might try for it, and now tliey probably would; bht 
it was not a thing to be attained in a day, or in a session. 
It was never attained at all, during this period of onr 
political history. The chiefs moved and spoke; b\it they 
neither regenerated nor superseded the Whigs, not* could 
keep out the Conservatives, when at last public necessity 
overcame Whig tenacity of office, and the queen’s natural 
adherence to her first set of ministers, and brought in a 
new period marked by a complete dissolution and fresh 
fusion of parties. There was no other party which, in 
1837, was known to include such men as Groto, and 
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Moleswortli, and Eoebuck—^and Colonel Thompson, and 
Joseph Hume, and William Ewart—and Charles Buller, 
and Ward, and Villiers, and Bulwer, and Strutt; such a 
phalanx of strength as these men, with their philosophy, 
their science, their reading, their experience—the acuteness 
of some, the doggedness of others—the seriousness of most, 
and the mirth of a few—might have become, if they could 
have become a phalanx at all. But nothing was more 
remarkable about these men than their individuality. 
Colonel Thompson and Mr. Eoebuck could never be 
conceived of as combining with any number\)f persons, for 
any object whatever; and they Lave so much to do, each 
in Lis individual function, that it would perhaps be an 
injury to the public service to withdraw them from that 
function; and when we look Ut the names of the rest* 
reasons seem’ to rise up why they too could not enter into 
a party orgauisA?tioii. Whether 4,bey could or not, the}' 
did not, conspicuously and effectively. They wore called 
upon, before Iho opening of the now parliament, to prove 
betimes that they were not single-subject men—as re¬ 
formers are pretty sure to be considered before they are 
compacted into a party; but to show that the principles 
which animated their prosecution of single reforms were 
applicable to the whole of legislation. If Mr. Hume still 
took charge of finance, and Mr. Grote of the ballot, and 
Mr. Roebuck of Canada, and Sir W. Mulesworth of coloni¬ 
sation, and Mr. Ward of the appropriation principle, they 
must show that they were as competent tg the enterprises 
of their friends, and of their enemies, as to thoir own. 
Many of them did this, but the association of their names 
wAh thoir particular measures might bo too strong. They 
were never more regarded as a i)arty during the period 
under our notice ; and it may be observed now, though it 
was not then, that thoir failing to become a party in such a 
crisis as the last struggles of the Melbourne ministry, was 
a prophecy of the disintegration of parties which was at 
hand, and which is, in its turn, a prophecy of a new age 
in the political history of England. ^ 

What the Whig estimate of ‘ the crisis ’ was in the 
autumn of 1837, we have seen. What the Tory view was 
appears in the insulting speech of Lord Lyndhurst. Here 
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is the declaration of tho radical reformers; * To the people, 
at the present moment, we have hut one exhortation to 
give—^let them hold themselves in readiness. No one 
knows what times may be coming; no one knows how soon, 
or in what cause, his most strenuous exertions may be 
required. Ireland is already organised. Let England 
and Scotland be prepared at the first summons to start into 
political unions. Let the House of Commons bo inundated 
with petitions on every subject on which reformers are 
able to agree. Let reformers meet, combine, and, above 
all, register. The time may bo close at hand when the 
man who has lost a vote, which he might have given for 
the ballot, or for some other question of the fiVst magnitude, 
will have cause bitterly to repent the negligence and 
supineness which have deprived him of his part in the 
struggle. All else may be left till tho hour of need; bnt 
to secure a vote is a duty for which thefe is no postpone¬ 
ment. This lot the reformers do; and let them then stand 
at their arms, and wait their oppoi*tunity.’ 

‘ This was but a lowering dayspring of regality for tho 
yoiing queen. Her servants were weak, assailed by vehe¬ 
ment foes, and pitied by the supporters of whom they 
implored help. Everybody seemed aware that something 
fearful was impending; and tho wise uttered cautions, 
and sent out admonitions, while the sovereign was launch¬ 
ing into the pleasures of freedom and supremacy. As yet, 
smiles were on her face, and joy was in her movements, 
whenever she was seen in public; and the most serious 
and severe of those who watched her, hoped that she would 
not be Officiously aiid too soon alarmed by tidings of +ije 
storms that were driving up from afar, and the gloom of 
distress which was deepening o7or the people at home. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Portents in Europe—-France—The Representation—Free Trade In¬ 
quiry—Monster Trial—Plots—Straabnrg Insurrection—Press Taw 
—Foreign Relations—Algeria—Release of State Prisoners—Mart luge 
of the Duke of Orleans—Of the Princess Marie—Distress—Dissolu¬ 
tion of the Chamber—Death of Talleyrand—Spain^Queen Regent 
—Queen Isixbella — Carlist War — British Legion — Three young 
Queens—Portugal—The English in Portugal—Portuguese Indi¬ 
gence — Centi;ft.l Europe — Zoll Verein — Austrian Commercial 
Treaty — Russia — The Emperor at Warsaw — Passage of the 
Dardanelles—Circassia—Persia—Cra(»w—Death of the jl^peror of 
Austria—Coronation of his Succes'sor—liauover—Prooeetlings of 
the Ring—Denmark—Opening of a Constitution—Sweden and 
Norway—Holland .and Belgium—Young Germany—Switzerland— 
Prince Louis Napoleon — Zillerthal Protestants — Lutherans of 
Prussia—Mixed Marriages—The Pietists—Hungary. 

As for the state of affairs abroad, on the accession of 
Victoria to the British throne, it was a subject of anxious 
contemplation to persons who looked beneath the surface 
of royal speeches and official summaries, with the prophecy 
of a w'ar of opinion in Europe full in their minds. As yet, 
there was no threat from any quarter of a dissolution of 
the great continental peace; and sovereigns congratnlatod 
themselves each on Lis good understanding with other 
sovereigns; but there were movements in several countries 
which showed to tho observant that the opposition of the 
pri|^eiplo8 of despotism and liberty—of governn^fent for 
the people and government by the people —was working 
in the heart of society throughout western Europe, while 
the process was keenly watched from the greiit throne of 
despotism in tho east. Of all the countries in which tho 
preparation for a decisive war of opinion was going on, 
France was, for various reasons, the most interesting to 
England. ^ 

The obvious domestic politics of France might have 
appeared dull and tiresome enough to those who did not 
know what they signified. It is truly wearisome to look 
over tho debates of the French chambers, and see how 
VOL. m. 2 d 
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the members were perpetually growing vehement ahont 
nothing at all; and pertinacious about the wording of a 
phrase, as if it had been the transfer of a crown; and 
obstmotivo in so many ways that there wns no keeping 
any ministry in office. We read of new and newly 
arranged cabinets, till it is impossible to remember their 
succession, or to report the causes of their changes. As 
our concern with Franco on this page is only in her re¬ 
lation to Fnghind, there is no need to enter into anj" detail 
of her official fluctuations; but only to point to the con¬ 
clusion, from'the parliamentary records of France during 
those years, that they include more than meets the eye. 
Ill tinth, there was no real parliamentary representation 
in France; an uneasy consciousness of the fact was growing 
daily in the general mind ; and the king was resolved to 
repress the conviction, and prevent its being communicated. 
His whole reign was a -concealed conflict with the repre¬ 
sentative system which ho had sworn to maintain. Not 
only did ho choose to rule instead of reigning; he chose to 
rule alone. His ministers must be his rivals if they wore 
not his tools; and ho ‘know how*—using the French 
phrase—to reduce the reprosenfSativo system to a mere 
show. While it was thus with him and the nation, much 
that appeared trifling in the debates of the chambers 
might he anything but trifling—might he symbolical of 
some great question, or prophetic of some great event. 
Leaving on one side, therefore, the mancou^T’cs of cabinets 
and chambers, as giving us little knowledge but of that 
which may be bettor learned from events, we have only 
to takt^ftsi rapid rovi'ew of tho transactions of the king \\dtli 
the French people, or with those of them who wero brought 
into collision with him. 

In 1835, a largo number of petitions was pi^'scnted to 
tho Chamber of Deputies, exposing the deterioration of 
the representative system, and praying for a reform. As 
has been shown before, a change in tho amount of qiiali- 
ficatioDL had raised the number of electors from 100,000 
or less to 280,000; a number so small, in a population of 
above 30,000,000 as to make Englishmen wonder how it 
could afford any pretence of a popular representation at 
all. Yet it was to oomiflain of the narrowing of even 
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this consri-itiiency, that the petitions of 1835 were sent in. 
I'he cause of that narrowing was declared to bo the law 
of inheritance, which by continually lowering the inctnnes 
of individuals below, the qualification point had already 
reduced the constituency to 180,000. Whether the cause 
was correctly stated or not, the fact was clear. And there 
were other facts well understood by the constituency, but 
not of a nature to be petitioned against at the moment— 
that by means of the centralising principle on whicli 
French administration proceeds, an amount of oflicial 
patronage was in the hands of the government, by which 
it could subordinate the electoral colleges to almost any 
extent. I’lie result of the present petitioning was satis¬ 
factory to the king at the moment; and he seems to have 
been as unable to look forward is Charles X. himself, and 
never to have heard or conceived of a possible war of 
opinion in Europt?*. Ho had in the chamber, in this very 
session, 200 members wholly at his disposal as functionaries 
of his government ; two-thii’ds of them removable at 
pleasure, and the other third in a position of expectation 
of the rewards of obedience. The majority of the chamber 
found a pretext, without any difficulty, for ignoring the 
wholo mass of petitions. Some petitioners desired such 
audacious changes as direct election, or universal suffrage 
in the primary electors, or abolition of the money quali¬ 
fication, or payment to the deputies; and because of these, 
the wholo question was put aside. The king thought he 
was governing firmly and wisely. As for what the people 
thought—they remembered that after five years" rule of 
th^ citizen-king, they found their cOnstitut‘ncy«*oduced 
more than a tliird, and the remainder lying within the 
royal grasp; and their thoughts of this citizen-king were 
none of the kindest. 

One victory was gained by the opposition in*the chamber 
—much to the chagrin of the government, which was 
merely punished for driving too far a profitable monopt^ly 
of its own. The government succeeded in obtaining a 
renewal for fivo years of its tobacco monopoly; But the 
chamber decided by a large majority, that a committee of 
its members should sit to inquire into the operation of the 
monopoly. The introduction of parliamentary committees 

2 D 2 
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was an annoyance to a government like that of^Fiance. 
M. Salvandy could see no good in it; and he deprecated 
such an adoption of the haiharisms of the English constitu¬ 
tion. 

One other reference to England at this time is amusing. 
The financial affairs of France presented a worse aspect 
every year. Every year there was a new deficit instead 
of a reparation of the last. Something muat be done for 
the revival of commerce. The minister of commerce 
invited the merchants and manufacturers to enter with 
him into an inquiry into the principles of free-trade, and 
the operation of the existing restrictions, under which 
affairs wei*o proceeding so badly. The merchants and 
manufacturers of France seem to have had at that time as 
little knowledge and independence as our farmers of the 
same date. They would not have their system touched. 
Every corps stood up fop the protection -of its own article, 
as a valiant M.P. from the glass districts stood up against 
Mr. Iluskisson in the British House of Commons for the 
duty on green glass bottles. Whatever, in the changes of 
human affairs, might occur—whatever that was hurtful 
or foolish might bo swept away—he owed it to his con¬ 
stituents to stand up to the last for the duty on green glass 
bottles. With equal valour did a corps of twonty-nino 
eminent manufacturers of plated goods in France contend 
for the continuance of the existing prohibitory duty on 
import; declaring, among other reasons, that the English 
government paijl a large bounty on the exportation of 
plated goods; and that the men of Birmingham could 
supplant other manufacturers all over the world, becautso 
it was common for English lords to he sleeping partners 
in the Birmingham establishments for the manufacture of 
plated goods. It is both melancholy and amusing to look 
over the records of the proceedings of government and the 
chamber about customs-duties during the present and two 
succeeding years. They wanted to improve the revenue, 
and yet to keep tlie old duties ; they wore afraid to change 
their sf^tem at all, and yet could not go on with it as it 
was; they talked of removing prohibitions, but laid on 
prohibitoiy duties, as, for instance, a duty of £70 on a 
Turkey carpet fifteen feet square—which they called a 
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relaxation from prohibition. The government found that 
it would take half the people to control the smuggling 
propensities of the other half; and it used its power of 
lessening duties during the weeks or months when the 
chambers were not sitting; and sometimes the chambers 
wore induced to render such relaxations permanent. But 
no government is a good man-of-business about com¬ 
mercial matters. When relief was given in one place, it 
usually happened to be at the expense of hardship in 
another; and a temporary lowering of duties by royal 
ordinance affords little inducement to careful merchants 
to send goods which may not bo sold before a reourrenco 
to the old duties takes place. It did not mend the con¬ 
dition of the people that a tax was laid on sugar of home 
production, as soon as it was found that the boot-root sugar 
of France supplied one-third of tbo national consumption. 
It was a matter some deliberation whether to relievo 
from dut}” the sugar of the coloniqs, or to tax that of the 
home producer. The latter course was resolved on, to¬ 
gether with some reduction of the colonial duty; and the 
condition of the people was not to be improved in this 
direction. The national poverty, previously great, had 
been deepening since the revolution of 1830, While he 
liad before his eyes an annual doficionoy in the rovenue, a 
spreading poverty among the people, and a narrowing of 
the constituency by which alone they could speak their 
grievances, and hope to amend their affairs, the citizen- 
king thought he was governing firmly.and well, and 
bringing the nation into order. He was hoping to keep 
the kettle bright and undimmed over the fire by i^;opping 
th(fspoilt after fastening down the lid. 

The king was bent on bringing to trial some hundreds 
of his subjects accused of republicanism. The opposition 
desired an amnesty, and his ministers wore &o opposed to 
liis dangerous and* foolish design, that they laid down 
their offices; and for three weeks Franco was without 
a government. The king had his way at last : the 
ministers returned under a new head; and the Chamber 
of Peers was appointed to conduct the ‘monster trial,’ as it 
was called at the time. They examined the case of 1000 
prisoners, and selected 164 for trial. Then followed 
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Fcandal upon ecandal. The government and the bar fell 
out about the defence of the prisoners; and a sort of com¬ 
promise was entered into at last, for the sake of safety—a 
compromise which left both i^arties discontented. Then 
the prisoners would not be defended as proposed—would 
not acknowledge the jurisdiction of the court—would not 
hear the accusation, and after a time, would not come to 
the bar—w'ould not leave iheir beds, would not rise from 
the floor of their cells, where some chose to lie without 
any clothing whatever. Never was such a scene witnessed 
in any court‘of justice as the demeanour of these prisoners 
—the whole mob of them jumping, waving their hats, 
screaming, and defying the court and all its officers. Then 
followed the disposal of them in batches, as there was no 
other way of managing them; and by that method, the 
grand plea of the prosecution—of conspiracy among the 
prisoners generally to '^stahlish a repieblic — was in fact 
surrendered. One of the accused, in complaining of the 
method of trial, called Ijouis Thilippe a tyrant, and 
threatened him with the tyrant’s fate of exile; and for this 
offence, so excusable, as many thought, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, the man. already on trial for a more serious 
offence, was condemned to a heavy fine, and to an im¬ 
prisonment of five years, wdth loss of civil rights for that 
time. Of the Lyon batch of fifty-eight, nine were ac¬ 
quitted, and the rest condemned to terms of imprisonment, 
lising from three years to imprisonment for life. As for 
the Paris batch—they made a hole through the wall of 
their wine-cellar, and walked out into the garden of a 
neighbour, and thence, many of thorn, out of the kingdom. 
Twenty-eight fugitives from the collar published a threat 
that they would come back and compel the peers to try 
them when the conditions of a fair trial bad been secured 
for them. Only thirteen were stopped, or afterwards 
caught Tt was naturally said that the escape was pro¬ 
bably connived at, to rid the peers and the country of the 
scandal and perplexity into which the self-will of the king 
had bi^ught his government. 

It was now no longer possible for the people to think 
the government of the citizen-king as good as he thought 
it himself. If he had been right in supposing that such 
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a method of rule as his was the only one suitable to the 
French people, they could not be expected to agree with 
him; and, while the virtuous and sober-minded were 
grieving over their having been deceived and betrayed — 
finding themselves now, after five years, without a free 
press, without popular representation, with an adminis¬ 
tration of royal tools, with a failing exchequer, and sur¬ 
rounded by a distressed people—it was no wonder that 
men who wore not virtuous, and not sober-minded, should 
ponder the shortest way of getting rid of such a state of 
things, and decide upon the murder of thoking. Theie 
seemed to bo no end to the attacks upon his life. Fiesclii 
fired his inferpial machine, a? the royal procession passed, 
killing and wounding between twenty and thirty persons, 
but not the king, who was saw! by the moment of time 
required by the assassin for withdrawing tiic Persian win¬ 
dow-blind from ];jpforo his grin-b^xricls. IMarshal Mortier, 
late president of the council, was killed on the spot. 
Kext, Alibaud made his attempt—coming up to the car¬ 
riage-dour, and resting his weapon on the window while 
ho fired—the wife and sister of the king being in the 
carnage. This time, the king was saved by the act of 
bowing to some National Guards at the other window. 
Next, JMounior made his attempt, shooting at the royal 
head as the carriage ploughed its way slowly through the 
snow. The king was untouched ; but his oldest son was 
cut on the oar by the shivered glass. ‘ I know not,’ said 
the king, ‘how I escaped, as, at the moment, I had 
my liead very much advanced towards* the door of the 
carriage. Nemours, who was also leaning forwards, had 
his head against the glass.’ Within two months^in Feb¬ 
ruary 1837—-Champion and his {iccotnplieos were finish¬ 
ing another infernal machine, which they resolved should 
not fail; but the police found them out, and Champion 
hung himself in prison. In the next May there was a 
review of the National Guards—gloomy enough. Every 
house that commanded the ground was searched by the 
police, and the inhabitants examined; all the approaches 
were blockaded, and the ground well selected. Before 
the year was out, Hubert and Steuble wore engaged on 
a third infernal machine—‘sixteen gun-barrels, in two 
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rows of ©igHt eacli’—from which the king could by no 
means escape. But again the police found it all out. 
The public were weary of stich stories by this time, and 
it seemed that the king could be taken good care of by the 
police • so there was an apathy among respectable citizens 
on this last occasion which somewhat shocked the govem- 
«inent, and which was not dispersed even when the traitors 
became riotous on receiving sentence, and were sustained 
by the sympathy of the people in court, who hissed, 
groaned, and cried ‘murder,’ till the guards were called 
in to clear tha place. 

A military insurrection was interposed among these at¬ 
tempts at assassination. Napoleon and Josephine planned 
a marriage between Josephine’s daughter Hortenso and 
Napoleon’s third brother, Louis, for a time King of 
Holland; and this marriage was forced on, hi defiance of 
the mutual disinclination of the partiog., most concerned. 
The union was a wretclied one—the husband and wife 
rarely meeting, and being quite unable to continue to¬ 
gether. The only surviving issue of tliis marriage, at the 
date before ns, was Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
then a captain of artillery in the Swiss service. He ob¬ 
tained a footing in the garrison of Strasburg; and on the 
morning of the 30th of October 183G, showed himself 
there, in a dross resembling his uncle’s, and proposed to 
call Franco to arms, to place him on the throne. Some 
of the men shouted for Napoleon II. r but presently, while 
the piiiice and some attendants wore addressing a few 
soldiers in a hanack, the gates were shut upon them, and 
they were arrested. . By the end of November, the prince 
was haUAvay over the Atlantic, being banished to ttio 
United States. His accomplices were actually acquitted, 
in the face of indisputable evidence of their treason. 
The crowd, the garrison, and the general population of 
Strasburg rejbioed without control, and. spent the day as 
a fete; and the gloom of the ministers and dismay of the 
king wore in pioportion. The mother of Prince Louis 
Napoleq^ died in the next October, her failing ,health 
being broken up by anxiety for her only son. 

Such events as these, bringing after them evidences of 
an unpopularity of the sovereign extending far beyond 
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the mad conspirators themselves, seem to have merely 
exasperated the self-will and folly of the king; and the 
most conspicuous proof of this, and of his unfitness f<jr the 
office of citizen-king, appears in his insufferable repression, 
of the press. Before the end of 1835, he was actually 
holding the position of Charles X. against tho press. 
The prosecution of journals, and fining and iinprisonmenf 
of editors, had gone on till some of tho liberal newspapers 
were ruined. Tlie Tribune gave up, after having been pro¬ 
secuted 112 times. But this w^as found insufficient; and 
iu*w laws were proposed to protect the •prosperity of 
France—‘ a prosperity of five years intermingled with 
danger’—by .shielding ‘ the. king of her choice’ against 
attacks. ‘ Order was not yet completely established 
neither a Carlist press nor a*republican press could be 
permitted t5 exist; and the law propose 1 for putting 
them down cquais any Carlist despotism which could be 
conceived of by a Polignao. Fine and imprisonment 
wore to bo the consequence of introducing the king, either 
directly or indirectly, or by any allusion, into any discus¬ 
sion of tho acts of the government; also of expressing any 
wish, hope, or threat in relation to either Carlism or re¬ 
publicanism. The bill, with a long list of atrocious pro¬ 
visions, was carried by the power of the crown and its 
functionaries; the heart-stricken opposition, who now saw 
their country and themselves under a precisely similar 
oppression to that which they had thrown off five years 
before, giving solemn warning that ‘ laws like the present 
might afflict, but could not terrify, good menand that 
the matter could not end here. The conditiqg of the 
Ffench nation, in regard to its liberties, was even worse 
than it had been in 1830; for now the blow at freedom 
of speech was struck not only by king and ministers, but 
with tho aid of tho chambers. The king ha^d got but too 
much of the representation into his own grasp; and the 
state of tho nation was s6 much worse than it had been 
in 1830, that good men thought it their duty rather to 
endure than to resist under circumstances so pefSloUs to 
order and freedom. The king followed up this law with 
prosecutions of editors for assertions in their newspapers, 
that the ministers wished to show that they could now do 
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wliat the minisitors of Obarles X. attempted in 1830 ; and 
that the army was not favourable to the administration, 
and might be found inclined to a republic, if asked. 
There was also a creation of thirty new peers, in the 
king’s interest, immediately after the passage of the law 
which brought offences of the press under the jurisdiction 
of the Chamber of Peers. It is merely sickening to go 
into the details of the press-prosecutions of the period. 
The government was evidently nervous under the per¬ 
petual echoing of its own fears in the popular newspapers 
—at the CariiJst hints and demonstrations which followed 
on the death of Charles X. in 1836, and the speculations 
on the disaffection of the army which formed the com¬ 
mentary on the Strashurg affair: they had gone too far 
to recede; and now they found the ohjectionable matter 
which formed the material of the prosecutions reproduced 
in court, under circumstHnees of empha^’is which made it 
ten times as pernicious as if it had been let alone. There 
wore multitudes who recalled, and repeated to each other, 
the dying words of Lafayette about their dreadful mistake 
in regard to their citizeu-king; while the few who looked 
ahead and afar saw how France was daily losing her 
chance of assuming her proper place in the array of 
nations, whenever the war of opinion in Europe should 
arise. 

Meantime, the one cheering topic in the king’s speeches, 
in successive years, was his good understanding with 
England. There had been a narrow escape from a war 
with America—an escape purchased by a somewhat igno- 
minious^ooncession-—by a swallowing of some big, ha^’d 
words, wLile paying money duo to America which ought 
to have been paid long before. There was a ‘ momentary 
misunderstanding with Switzerland,* threatening imme¬ 
diate collision—turning upon the question whether an 
incendiary of the name of Conseil was or was not a spy of 
the French government. There had been ‘ painful losses 
in Africa,’ which had ‘ deeply afflicted ’ the king’s heart. 
Algiers<^as a perpetual and a growing trouble, from its 
oxpensiveness and unprofitableness; and there were terrible 
reverses there at this period—the indomitable Abd-el- 
Kader and the Emperor of Morocco having inflicted rout 
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and disaster which could not be disguised or palliated, 
even in the king’s speech. The fact was, the French hold 
merely their own fortified settlements in that which they 
called their colony of Algeria. Beyond the defences 
nothing could be done; for a vigilant enemy, native to 
the soil, and animated by the fiercest love of country and 
religion, was always at hand to cut off stragglers, and 
destroy the processes of industry. From Algeria, nothing 
was heard of at this time but * painful losses,’ dismal 
anticipations, and warnings that the African foe was 
covertly supported by Turkey. The princA of the blood 
rt'.paii ed to Africa, to command and fight; large reinforce¬ 
ments of men and money were sent; and there was new 
food for discontent at home, in the alleged misdirection of 
the civil and military affairs ofi Algeria, and that profitless 
expense of the settlement, wdiich made it ‘ an affliction to 
France.’ There v«is moie unpopularity yet to be inemred 
the king. He docs not appear to have suffered hy his 
clonioiicy to the ministers of Chari e'S X,, whom he released 
on the death of their master, and permitted to reside on 
their own estates, on parole.—except Folignao, wlio was 
exiled for twenty years. His own constituent subjects 
had perhaps lost much of thoir indignant feeling towards 
the Polignacs and Peyronnets, now that a stronger indig¬ 
nation had been incurred hy the successor of the old 
Bourbon king; and the sickly prisoners were allowed 
quietly to come forth from their captivity, and go home, 
to live there in obscurity. If the king^ lost nothing hy 
this, neither did he gain much hy an act of amnesty 
which accompanied it. By royal ordinance, jpsued in 
dtoher 1836, sixty-two political offenders wore discharged 
from fuither punishment, being merely placed under the 
surveillance of the police. It was thought that th j conse- 
quei^ces of political persecution were beginning to be 
apparent to the king, and that his prudence had taken the 
alarm; hut his warfare with the press did not intermit or 
slacken, as we have seen. In his speech for 1837, he spoke 
of the finances as being ‘ in a most prosperous stati ’—that 
is, promising a small surplus, in the place of the usual 
deficit; and he intimated that a great mass of public 
works would he undertaken, to give employment to the 
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people. There was some surprise at this tone being taken 
during a period of grievous commercial and agricultural 
distress; but the surprise ceased when it presently appeared 
that the king meant to ask the cliarabors for money, for 
family purposes. His children were growing up and 
marrying ; and he now wanted a provision for the Due do 
Nemours, his second son, for whom he asked a gift of two 
estates, and a marriage-portion for his oldest daughter, the 
Queen of the Belgians. The latter was obtained, after 
much angry debating, and many protests against enrich¬ 
ing from the public purse the children of a king who was 
considered very wealthy in the possession of the property 
of the crown, the estates of the House of Orleans, and, in 
the name of one of his sons, the wealth of the House of 
Oonde. The other demand Was withdrawn for the present, 
with much mortification on the part of the government; 
but the times were not such as made the people, or tlie 
chambers, willing to endow the Due de Nemours from 
the public purse. Another reason was that a fresh call 
was to be made, on behalf of the eldest son—the Duke of 
Orleans—who was about to marry the Princess Helena of 
Mecklenburg-Sehworin. The chamber doubled the prince’s 
allowance, hitherto £40,000—made a present of £40,000 
to the bride for her outfit—and fixed her jointure at 
£12,000. The marriage took place in May 1837; and in 
August of the next year was born the infant who was 
hailed as the heir of the throne of Prance. There were 
many who doubted whether such would ever bo his posi¬ 
tion ; for it had long been said by impartial observers that 
no son of'.tho citizen-king would ever be permitted to 
succeed him; but there was probably no one wiio 
anticipated the full melancholy of that marriage—the 
domestic uneasiness—the sudden violent death of the 
prince in the vigour of his years, and the expulsion of his 
widow and child from the kingdpm and from all hope of a 
throne. The superstition which is so easily excited in 
the French mind had, however, scope on occasion of the 
marriagS—^as at the liridal of the Dauphin and Marie 
Antoinette in the last century, and of Napoleon and Marie 
Louise—when fearful accidents happened. When the 
,Duke and Duchess of Oilcans entered Paris, a few days 
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after their marriage/ a Budden panic seized the crowds 
that were closely packed in the Champ de Mars. In the 
rush towards the outlets, nearly thirty persons were 
trampled to death; and many more were injured. Another 
child of the Orleans House was married in the autumn of 
the same year—the beloved Princess Marie—the darling 
of her parents’ hearts—she who sculptui'ed the Joan of 
Arc which is seen in many a house in England, and is 
carried on the heads of Italian boys, through all the streets 
of Europe. This richly endowed young creature became 
the bride of Prince Alexander of WiirtenTberg; but his 
happiness was not to last long. He laid his young wife 
in her grave witliin fifteen nioiiths. Her constitution had 
heou much shaken from her constant alarms for her father’s 
life. She gave birth to a soif in the autumn of 1838, 
became consumptive, and died on the 2nd of January 1839. 
The day after h^/P death became known in Paris, the 
Chamber of Deputies rose, as by an impulse, to go and 
address the king; and this was the most numerous and 
the most cordial attendance of deputies that ho had ever 
been greeted with. 

AVe find no records of financial prosperity elsewhere 
ihan in the king’s speech. Every other register tells of 
distress, embarrassment, fear, and local tumults. It was 
observed by the government, and told in the chamber, 
that the number of foreign refugees in France was large, 
and continually on the increase. The I’oles were treated 
with great favour—being admitted free cost to educa¬ 
tional privileges, and trusted with office under govern¬ 
ment; it was not therefore surprising that tkire wore 
tlftn nearly G,000 Poles in Fiance. In this fact, perhaps, 
lay the most hopeful indication that, in case of a war of 
opinion in Euiope, France would bo found in front of the 
western combination which must oppose the incursion of 
despotism from thO eai^t. Amidst such gloom as has been 
described—gloom over w'liich the royal weddings of the 
year shed but a dim and partial light—the Chamber of 
Deputies was dissolved, and men were left in exj^ctation 
as to what the citizen-king would do with a new parliament, 
and whether the parliament would prove itself most 
worthy of king or people. 
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A man of an older time—a man of rarious times, and of? 
flexibility which adapted him to them all—Prince Talley¬ 
rand—^was about to close his eyes on this new phase of 
French destiny. He was oighty-fonr, and it was time for 
him to be going. There was no further honour for him in 
the future; ho had had his good things in his lifetime ; 
whether they had made him happy or not, he must be 
satisfied with them now; for there was nothing more for 
him—not a trace of true honour—not a fragment of 
esteem—not a movement of afiection. Ho was the marvel 
of his ago for suppleness and prosperity; and he will stand 
in hist(»ry as a specimen—dry and curioiis—^but in no. way 
as a vital being, noble, beautiful, or interesting. He knew 
everybody for eighty years—made use of everybody— 
consorted with everybody—flattered everybody—served 
anybody when there was no politic objection to d(ung so 
—and cared for nobody, '’He prcsoiwed tcy the last his most 
conspicuous talents, being capable of flattery while almost 
incapable of speech. On the entrance of the king and his 
sister, a few hours before the old courtier’s death, he 
exclaimed: * This, is a great day for our house! ’ It is 
possible that, in virtue of his long training in worldliness, he 
might consider the day as more important to his liouso 
from a king’s visit than from his own death. However 
that might he, he died* at four, the same afternoon, the 
17th of May 1838. The tidings of his death spread like a 
whiff of fresh air among those whom he had parched by 
the atmosphere of his worldliness. Yet the citizen-king 
is said to have left his chamber in tears. 

In Spt^in, nothing* passed during the period under review 
that it is either pleasant or profitable to dwell on, I*no 
two interests which absorbed the Spanish nation were the 
Carlist war and the government of the queen-regent. 
The liberal party throughout the west of Europe—both 
goverumenfs and individuals—were pledged to tb© main¬ 
tenance of the infant queen, Isabella II., upon the throne ; 
and therefore, the queen-regent, her mother, was to govern 
under f profession of liberalism. It is well known now 
that she is not a woman who can conceive of the benefits 
of liberal institutions, or who could be trusted to rule at 
. all. Hard, selfish, intriguing, hopelessly ignorant—she 
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was equally a misfortune, as mother of the little queen, 
anO regent of the country. Her daughter received no 
training which could fit her for her regal function; and 
the comitry could learn no other lesson under Christina 
than to despise its rulers. The young Isabella had but a 
poor chance at best for health* sense, knowledge, and 
integrity. As it was, she became a spoiled child of the 
lowest order—alternately humoured and tyrannised over 
—flattered and mortified. She appeamd before the eyes 
of her subjects as a sickly, fretful, and wilful child— 
eternally eating sweetmeats, and concocting caprices, and 
wholly incapable of intellectual entertainment or moral 
devoted ness. ^ The public news that i each^*d her was of 
innumerable insurrections, in half the towns of her 
kingdom; street-fights, up to her palace doors; attacks on 
convents, and the murder of ten monks in one place, and 
twelve in anothor; sei/aire of* plate from the altar; 
delivering up of ringleaders hy their comrades; and tlio 
shooting of scores of citizens in a row. I’hen, there were 
changes of ministry for ever; swearings to constitutions, 
one after another, each of which was to last for ever; 
pledges of leforms, pompously announced, and never 
carried out; professions of patriotism and universal 
benevolence, which were met hy imputations of the vilest 
political profligacy. Amidst the manifold misfortunes of 
the young queens of Spain and Portugal, none can bo 
greater than the feaiful hollowness by wliich they liavc 
been surrounded since their birth. They.liad bettor have 
been daughters of herdsmen on Etna—out with their 
distaffs upon the slopes, and feeling "the vibration under 
tlfeir feet, and seeing the sulphurous chasms open 
wherever they tread, and flying from clouds of poisonous 
ashes—better have lived in honest apprehension like this, 
than have had their ears filled with talk of .virtue which, 
from its staleness; fell dead upon the soul, and have besin 
constantly in the reception of homage so false as to drive 
them to intrigue or self-will in mere pursuit of a welfare 
which they could not intrust to anybody else. What the 
young Isabella heard of was \^donr, devotedness, martyrdom 
for freedom, sublime disinterestedness ; what she knew to 
be fact was treachery, cruelty, rapacity, selfish ambition. 
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fickleness, and incapacity. As for the reforms proposed 
from time to time, and discussed by the cortes, there was 
no leisure for their prosecution, amidst the p(^’petual 
alarms of war, and occurrence of insurrections; and the 
state of the finances was too desperate to afford hope of 
any really good government which did not hegiu by their 
rectification. 

As for the other department of Spanish interests—the 
war between the queen and her uncle, Don Carlos—it is 
too disgusting /ind terrible to be needlessly contemplated. 
In 18o5, the Carlists encouraged the discontents of the 
most extravagant of the liberal party, in the hopo of 
profiting by the embarrassmeht of the government; and 
they succeeded. They obtained many advantages in the 
north of Spain, where the warfare chiefly lay. The cruelty 
on both sides became so atrocious, that the Duke of 
Wellington sent out Lord Eliot, during the short Pool 
administration of that year, to endeavour to bring the 
liostilo leaders to an agreement to spare the lives of their 
prisoners. For a short time, this did good ; but in the 
next year, a circumstance happened which seemed to turn 
the combatants on both sides into devils; and it Avas fiom 
that time impossible for human power to soften tho 
diahoUsm of tho war. Tho mother of Cabrera, the Carlist 
leader of the hour, had been accused of some traitorous 
meddling, and, as the queen’s general declared in his own 
defence, sentenced to death. But she was a poor old 
woman of seventy, whose example, or whose life, could he 
of no public importance. The governor of Tortosa Avas 
required«i49y the queen’s officer to deliver her up for 
execution in retaliation for some slaughterous deods of h^Jr 
son’s. The governor refused; and application was made 
to General Mina, the queen’s commander-in-chief, who 
actually enforced the order, and had the poor crei^ure 
shot in the public square of Tortpsa. Cabrera was driven 
frantic by this act, being ‘romantically attached’ to his 
mother. He declared that thirty women should suffer a 
similar Tate, as his tribute to his mother’s memory. He 
immediately executed four ladies—wives of officers—whom 
fie had captured, and several more afterwards. This is 
.enough. We see here all that is necessary to our review 
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of the time, and to our appreciation of the part taken in 
the war by Englishmen. It is not pleasant to have to 
record that Englishmen had any share whatever in a war 
so barbarous as to shed more or less disgrace on all who 
voluntarily aided either side; and so ill conducted as to 
cast no reflex glory on the act. There is something 
repugnant to the feelings of Englishmen, in our present 
age and state of advancement, in our countrymen going 
forth as mercenaries, by their own choice, to fight in a 
quarrel of succession in any foreign country; and onr 
inclination leads ns to be as cursory as possible in our 
notice of the British Legion which wont to Spain under 
General Evans in 1835. 

When the queen’s government became alarmed by the 
siiccesses of .the Carlists in that year, the cabinet applied 
for aid to the three powers in alliance with Spt.in—Britain, 
France, and Portugal. Britain'declined to send troops, 
though she would not object to France doing so; and the 
arms and ammunition already furnished to the amount of 
£200,000, wore considered sufficient. Franco followed 
the example of England—promising, however, that the 
Pyrenean frontier shtjuld bo watched, that no assistance 
might roach the Carlists by that way. Portugal was 
bound by a recent treaty to send 6,000 troo 2 )s when 
required; but it was found inconvenient and dangerous 
to do so, and the quoon broke her engagement—breaking 
up her cabinet, and one or two siiccoeding ones on the 
occasion. Failing thus fiir, the Spanish cabinet next 
desired of the King of England that he would sii^ond the 
Frfeigu Enlistment Act, that the fcjpaiiish go1*brnmcnt 
might raise in England a body of 11,000 mercenaries. 
This was done in Juno 1835 ; and during the summer 
months, the strange spectacle was seen of recruiting 
through the towns and villages of Great Kritain. It is 
impossible that the merits of the case could have been 
understood by all those who enlisted. They went out to 
war as a trade or an adventure, without even iho ^ame of 
a great popular cause .to inscribe upon their banners. 
We have an account of the affair from a volunteer who 
owns that he anticipated but little fighting, but hoped 
that the more showing themselves would r»ut foroe into 
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the queen’s troops, and annihilate the Carlists ; and then 
he intended to write a book about Spain, and publish ifc 
when ne came home at the end of a year. A melancholy 
picture might be given from his pages of the exasperating 
and humiliating sufferings undei^gone by the British 
Legion in Spain, and tho insulting ingratitude with which 
they were treated; but this is needless, as the whole affair 
ought to be regarded as a private speculation—no moie 
claiming a place in history than any unfortunate com¬ 
mercial or agricultural adventure, by sea or land. Tho 
soldiers of the legion were starved, frozen, shot, distrusted, 
deceived, forsaken, and finally left unpaid. In the midst 
of all this, an order issued by General Evaiifr cast a fearful 
light on the nature of the enterprise which ho led. He 
issued a proclamation in Juno 1836, declaring that, as the 
legion was now in junction with the British Marines, 
every Englishman found fighting onr’ tho side of Don 
Carlos would bo put to death as a traitor to the King of 
England. A commander of mercenaries could witli an ill 
grace so threaten mercenaries on the other side—be tho 
Soyal Marines present or absent. If the Foreign Enlist¬ 
ment Act was suspended, it was unreasonable to quarrel 
with men for using their freedom of enlistment in aid of 
any cause which might seem good in their eyes. Either 
way, it appeared tliat Englishmen were to slay Englishmen 
in a cause for which none of them cared. During these 
vears, the Carlists now and then swept through Spain and 
back again to their mountains, as if to prove that they 
were not unacceptable to the nation who let them pass, 
withoutssihindranco and without loss. Now we see t].em 
down in the extreme south-west—on the very coast—o^ion 
hemmed in, but always getting out, and dragging two or 
tbroe royal armies helplessly after them; and again, at the 
gates of Madrid—the queen quaking in her palace, or 
flying by night. In the year 1838, tlio Carlists received 
some checks, in alternation with their victories. Don 
Carlos married in that year—his sister-iu-law, tho wudow' 
of Don^^edro, having crossed France privately to become 
his bride, under a dispensation from tho pope. It was 
hoped that this lady might bring some humanising 
, influences into his camp, and relievo tho horror witli 
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which it was regarded by the world. As for the royal 
cause—the queon-rogent spoke in strong terms of the 
friendship of the Queen of England, and of hope from 
various sources; but her voice and manner were faint and 
faltering, and no one wondered; for the state’was bankrupt 
in fact, while pompous in professions; and the forlorn 
condition of her little daughter must have struck the 
regent more forcibly than ever while she was exhibiting 
the value of the friendship of the Queen of England. 

It seemed somewhat like a mockery of the monarchical 
system from one point of view, or an emphatic tiibute to 
it from another, that there should have been at one time 
three queens 4n Europe who*came to the throne between 
the ages of three and eighteen; a mockery, if the mental 
and moral qualities of two out t)f the throe were regarded, 
and a tribute to the power of the thcor}'- and ideal when it 
was seen how all were supported in their kingly seat— 
whether in consequence or in sj^jito of their ))ersoiial 
(pialilies. The spoiled child in Spain, and the wilful girl 
in Portugal, were queens still, in the midst of stato poverty, 
turbulence, and popular discontents without end— as- truly 
as the intelligent and con.scientious Victoria, who had 
reached womanhood before she became queen. Isabella 
was not yet old enough to cause trouble to her ministers 
by her own quaKties; but her neighbour at Lisbon was. 
'J^he Queen of Portugal was seventeen when she married 
again in 1835; and she had boon for some time out of her 
minority. She left her ministers no peace. A serious 
quarrel at this time was about making her now husband 
<jommander-in-ebief. She was rcsolve'cl that it iiionld be 
sof and had agreed expressly to the arrangement as a part 
of the marriage stipulations, though her ministers and 
parliament were pledged by a late decision, made to meet 
The case, not to permit any foreigner to hold that most 
responsible office. ’ IVIinistry and parliament were broken 
up in consequence; and in- the midst of the confusion, 
before the new cortes met, there was a revolutionthe 
cpieen was compelled to accept the constitution ^ 1820, 
and to deprive her husband of his office, because it was 
iiieurnpatible with the wmrking of that constitution. The 
assent of the queen and her friends to the instrument was 
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obtained by mere force—by the military surrounding the 
palace. From that time incessant fluctuations were taking 
place—risings, fallings, successes, reverses, of the different 
political parlies in the state, till the mind of the reader 
becomes confused, and gives up all hope of understanding 
the politics of Portugal, Two matters, however, stand, 
out clear. An heir to the throne was born in September 
1837, and another son in October 1838. And the great 
commercial treaty with Great Britain, the Methuen Treaty, 
expired, on, notice from the Portuguese government. 
Eflbrts were made for the renewal of the treaty; but tho 
disturbed state of public affairs prevented any settlement. 
TJiifl might bo of less oon8equei\ce to England than old- 
fashioned statesmen might easily suppose. Mr. Clay said 
to an English traveller at Washington, in 1835 : * I cannot 
hut wonder at tho anxiety of your ministers about tlio 
Methuen Treaty, while they think solittlo of free-trade 
with growing nations. In Portugal you never had, and 
never will have, anything but two millions of priests and 
beggars for customers; while here yon might have sixteen 
millions at once—^likely to double their number in a 
quarter of a century.’ Those who saw the matter from 
Mr. Clay’s point of view cared little for tho renewal of 
any commercial treaty with Portugal, except from a 
natural tendency to hold to ‘ our old and faithful ally; ’ a 
description which imports more to an English ear than an 
American can be expected to understand. 

There were other points only too clear in the condition 
and temper of Portugal, Our * old and faithful ally ’ ^vas 
very rflfeiappy, and theretore very ill-tempered, 'J’ho 
English were treated with an insolence and malignity 
which could not have been endured but through a proud 
compassion. Tho British auxiliaries were unpaid ; and they 
received nothing but insult when they applied for their 
dues. So outrageous was the ^spirit against tho English, 
that their admiral on the station thought it necessary to 
issue ^ general order to his captains not to visit tho 
palace, or hold any communication with persons in 
authority, lest tho intention of England should he mis¬ 
understood. The British were above taking offence—so 
low was their poor ally sunk; but they endeavoured to 
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avoid all occasion of quarrel. At this time, Portugal was 
bankrupt, and was in danger of a public announcement of 
the fact. In the summer of 1838, there was a run on the 
banks of Li shun and Oporto; and the cortes proposed tp 
declare a national bankruptcy. The Bank of Lisbon and 
a mercantile company offered a loan to avert this catas¬ 
trophe; and after some hesitation and debate, it was 
accepted. For some time past, there had been no paper 
and printing allowed for the acts of the cortes, from the 
])OBitivo beggary of the treasury. It was edear that the 
British auxiliaries need not expect their pay* It was also 
very clear that, if a war of opinion in Europe should arise, 
tlie western element of constitutional freedom could hardly 
be reinforced by either Spain or I’ortugal. 

• As for the central countries of Europe, they yitdded 
ample eviderfeo to those who were on the watch that the 
storm was daily gathering whigh must burse before a 
genuine peace could be relied on for Europe. Those con¬ 
flicts of opinion wcie going forward which would lead to 
war, sooner or later ; and in this short poi iod the advance 
towards a crisis is perceptible enough. The debated 
questiitns during the time were religious, political, and 
commercial—the commercial being of importance chiefly as 
being in fact political. Another token of preparation for 
a future general conflict was that political affinities, and 
n(^ longer territorial relations, began to determine the 
classification of European parties. The di'spots of the east 
and old-fashioned diplomatists talked of geographical 
alliances as an ordination of nature—as the safe old prin¬ 
ciple to which the world would return, as soondema- 
gi^ues could be silenced; but not the less did men of a 
higher sagacity perceive that all geographical alliances 
must give way before the force of political affinities; that 
Poland and Hungary could not be kept down„if they chose 
to be free, however surrounded by the despotism of the 
eastern section of Europe*; and that Portugal could not 
enjoy rational liberty at all the moie for her position, 
unless she became capaldo of freedom within hersetf. 

This period is remarkable for the formation of the great 
commercial league of Germany. 'I'he states of Germany had 
hitherto gone to work, each in its own way, about its 
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customs-duties—^about fixing tlieir amount, and levying 
them. Each little state had its own complete fence of 
custom-houses, and its own scale of duties ; and the iiicoii- 
vonienoe, injury; and ill-humour caused by such a plan 
were clear to everybody. It was the King of Prussia who 
exerted himself to substitute a better system; and his 
ultimate success was an excellent test of the temper and 
commercial philosophy of Englishmen, Many made an 
outcry that it was the Emperor of Kussia who was really 
the mover—instigating his Prussian friend to an achieve¬ 
ment by which ho lioped to humble the manufacturing and 
commercial consequence of Great Britain; but the^true 
free-traders of England saw the matter in a happier light. 
The^r saw that England must make haste to remove what 
restrictions remained on any branch of her commerce; but, 
that done, it would bo cause of more rejoicing when 
restrictions on commerce .were done a\my in any part of 
the world, since the natural prosperity of any one part ir. 
more or less good for every other. Such observers looked 
on with deep interest, iinmixed with fear, while state after 
state joined the great league—ono being at length persuaded 
to lower its duties, and another to raise thorn, till the desii'od 
equalisation was established, and the countries of Germany 
ceased to bo foreign to each other. , Baden held out long, 
on account of her nearness to France; but she joined in 
1835. Nassau hold out one year longer. The fr( 3 e city of 
Fiankfort was kept back by an existing treaty willi 
England which was incompatible with the new arrange¬ 
ment ; but the British govoniment saw how Frankfort 
would bfc&njured by ’exclusion from the league, and, with 
her, such British commerce as went forward there; and 
treaty was given up. In January 1836, Frankfort entered 
tbo league, and the King of Prussia saw his great woik 
complete, though no one called it faultless. Some of its 
provisions were seen to be unwise, and ‘others might turn 
out so in practice; but hero was a commercial union, ex¬ 
tending from the Baltic and the Niemon to the Alps and 
the Lalt^ of Constance. Old-fashioned politicians regarded 
with satisfaction what they took for a return to a natural 
state of territorial sympathy; while men of the new school 
.saw in the arrangement an important aid in the preseiva- 
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tion of peace, in times of political irritation. A commercial 
treaty between Austria and England was concluded in 
1838, by which the Danube was freely opened to British 
■vessels, as far as Galatz, and all British ports, with Malta 
and Gibraltar, as freely to Austrian vessels. Under the 
dread of Kussia which at this period afflicted a great 
number of Englishmen to a point beyond all reason and all 
dignity, this treaty was regarded as a Kussian woik, as 
much as the Prussian league; and it was predicted that, 
by a quiet neglect of shoals and sandbars near tlie outlets 
of the Danube, Eussia would obtain almost exclusive 
control over the pulsations of that great arteiy of the life 
of despotism.. 

Exaggerated and malignant as wore the fears of some of 
our countrymen about Russia, there were few sensible men 
who thought them wholly baseless. Ko one wlio looked 
forward to an ultiy\ate war of oiginioii in Eurupo could fail 
to see that Russia herself occupied nearly one-half of 
the speculation. fcShe might bo poo4% in proportion to her 
bulk—ill-compacted, corrupt, slavish, possessed of few of 
the modern elements of power; but she had the ancient, 
and they would toll for much in a struggle to establish 
ancient principles of domination. iSho was military 
throughout her whole organisation—as completely formed 
for foreign invasion as incapable of domestic prosperity and 
peace. She sits looking abroad over Eur ope—the repre¬ 
sentative there of Asiatic despotism; and her character 
does not change as years pass on. While modification 
proceeds every■vvlicro else—while Denmark and Prussia 
were talking of having parliaments, and Austria was pene- 
ti^ted by new ideas, Russia has roinained wlial^o was— 
possessed of the ancient elements of power, and universally 
supposed to bo inclined to use them for the destruction of 
the modern, which are in her eyes purely a riuisanco. She 
was not inactive, while thus unchangeable. She has her 
feelers out in all extreftiitios of the earth and bounds 
of the sea, and everywhere she silently plants her force 
while men are looking another way. Wherever ^people of 
any nation go, they find that’Russia has been before them. 
If they go fur-hunting in the northern wilds of America, 
they come upon a liussian fort. If they wander to an 
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inland sea in Asia, on some commanding promontory they 
fijad a Russian fort. Among the swamps of an African 
delta, or the sands at the mouth of the Red River, they 
lijid a Russian fort. If these are not hints of a project ol 
a future universal empire, they are at least a fact which 
should go for what it is worth, on the face of it. It may 
he absurd enough to allege—as some wild terrorists have 
done—that a Biilish statesman has, in our day, been found 
purchas^iblo by Russian gold; it may be fanciful to 
imagine the voice of Russia to be whispering the terms of 
every treaty,* and the hand of Russia conducting every 
transaction throughout the length and breadth of Europe; 
but it would be mere cnrelessness not to watch her move¬ 
ments, and a treachery to the cause of freedom to forget 
that from Russia will proceed, sooner or later, the most 
perilous attacks she has yet to sustain. 

Putting aside the surmises of alarmists, we find the 
Emperor of Russia laying a heavy hand, here and there, on 
the destinies of nations. In the autumn of 1835, he mot the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria, in the course 
of a journey ; but whether the despots had any purpose in 
meeting beyond reviewing their troops, no one knew. On 
his return, the Emperor of Russia stopped at Warsaw; and 
the violence of his imperial wrath there expressed went so 
much Ijoyohd wliat appeared prudent to everybody but 
himself, that it was widely believed that he was mad. He 
told the authorities of Warsaw that he was calm, and 
spoke without rancour; and he assured them that if they 
cherished any illusion of the nationality of Poland, it 
should be the worse for them; if they manifested in any 
way suclf%n idea, ho would level Warsaw with the groiitK;!. 
He desired that what ho said might bo fixed in their 
memories; and truly, it was not likely to be forgotten. 
The speech found its waj?^ into a French newspaper; and 
. thence it spread over the world, greatly reviving popular 
sympathy with the Polish cause. “ This was increased by 
his audacious act of raising a loan in the name of Poland, 
which caused the Polish refugees in all countries to warn 
tlie world publicly that Poland disclaimed the loan, and 
' considered every man the enemy of that country who con¬ 
tributed by this mode to the increase of its burdens. As 
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for Turkey, she was wholly in the power of Bussia, now 
that Kussia had saved her from Egypt; and she obeyed, 
when required to promise tliat no armed vessel should pass, 
from the Mediterranean into tiie Black Sea, without the 
express permission of Bussia. In the Treaty of Adrianople, 
Circassia had been made over to Bussia ; but the Circas¬ 
sians did not acquiesce, and fought a noble buttle, from 
year to year, in resistance to the annexation. The best 
rulers and soldiers of the east in our time have come from 
Circassia; and no one wonders at this who watches the 
conflict between the exasperation of Russia and the pat- 
iiotj,Nm of Circassia. During the period before us, the 
Russians made little or m) progress—the climate and 
structure of the country being as fatal to them as favour¬ 
able to the inhabitants. Thi&war brought England into 
apparent danger of a collision with Bussia. An English 
vessel, the Vixen, hmded salt on,the coast, at a port which 
tlie Circassians had recovered fi oin their foe. A Bussian 
cruiser seized the Vixen on the plea that she had trans¬ 
gressed some customs regulations, and also tliat she had 
landed ammunition for the benefit of the Circassians, 
'flic last allegation was positively denied; and, as for the 
first, it was declared that Bussia had no right to impose 
customs legulations at that part of the coast. The legality 
of the seizure was discussed in parliament and the news¬ 
papers, till most people wore convinced that tlio adair was 
a mere plot of a f<iw factious men to embroil the two 
countries; and the subject was dropped at last, without 
any <listinot claim of release being made hy the British 
mwernrnont. The tone of Bussia towards the ngoplo who 
wore successfully resisting her may be judgeiTcif by the 
wording of a letter from tlic invading general, Williaminefl*, 
to the patriot chiefs. Copies were taken, and the letter 
was lead with a painful kind of amuNemeut throughout 
Europe; * Are yoli not aware that, if the heavens should 
fall, Russia could prop ‘them with her bayonets? The 
English may be good mechanics and artisans, but power 
dwells only w’ith Jimsia. No country ever wage4 success¬ 
ful war against her. Russia* i-j the most powerful of all 
nations. If you desire peace, yen must be convinced that' 
there are hut two powers in existence —God in heaven, and 
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the emperor upon earth.’ Meantime, the emperor began 
to see his way into Persian politics. He was appointed 
arbitpr about a question of succession to the Persian throne; 
and though the decision was in this case made prema¬ 
turely by death—the intended heir having died befoio 
his father—the idea of Russian intervention was introduced, 
and thus—as the enemies of Russia did not fail to observe 
—a stop was gained in the advance upon British India. 

Nowhere did tlie despot’s hand pre?s more heavily than 
upon Cracow. By the Vienna Congress, Cracow, with its 
small territoryhad boon declared a free state, under the 
protection of Ku.ssia, Austria, and Prussia, who woic bound 
by the strongest tomis to respect its independence, while 
stipulating that deserters and outlaws from their respective 
countries should bo delivered, up on demand of the govern¬ 
ments. Some Poles and other refugees bad settled in 
Cracow; some wore married, and had lived there for 
several years. On the crnperor’s saint’s day, expressions 
were uttered which, reaching his ear, did not please him. 
His wrath, into which he drew Austria and Piussia, foil 
like a thunderbolt upon the city. A complete cleai ance of 
Craoow from all liberal refugees within eight days was 
ordered; and cruel as was the order, it was eufoi cod by 
the troops of the three powers taking possession of the 
city which they had guaranteed fiom the entrance of any 
armed force. The scene of the expulsion was dreadful: 
when it was over, 2000 of the Austrian troops remained; 
and presently, the exemplary and religious guardians of 
the liberty of Cracow began to remodel.its institutions, 
accordingiti^o their own notions. They dismissed the 
militia; excluded foreigners and foreign publicatioul; 
established a truly Russian censorship of the jjress; oi - 
dained the support of the Greek Church by the state; and 
dismissed the diet—postponing indelinitely its next meet¬ 
ing. It is difficult to write these facts without comment, 
but any comment would weaken their operation. It is 
difficult to endure the sight, through the eye of the mind, 
of tho ai%uish and rage of the citizens under this oppres¬ 
sion of niisurpassed profligacy, without some endeavour to 
express their feelings for them ; but, in the sobriety of the 
(spirit of history, wo must let facts speak for themselves 
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that can speak as these do, and thus appoint Nicholas of 
Russia his own historian. 

It was not the Emperor Francis 1. of Austria who acted 
with Nicholas in this matter. The Emperor Francis —the 
good, the paternal,'who stroked the heads of children in 
the streets, and shut up the noblest men of his dominions 
at Spielberg, and prayed for them while there, and starvoAl 
them with cold and hunger, and tortured their feelings, 
and turned their brains, and was so good as to let this be 
known by i^crmitting Silvio Pellico to tell his story 
through tire press, in order that foolish aiSd troublesome 
people might be deterred from a rebellion which would 
cost them so*dear—this ‘ gospel ’ ruler died in March 183o, 
after a rc'gn of forty-three years.. It was said that he left 
liis empire as safe and prosperous as he found it. It might 
be as prosperous, but time alone could show avhethcr it was 
as safe. Time has shown that it was not so. Tlio astute 
Metternich remained at the helm of the state; and it was 
tlnnight that the notorious imbecility of the new empoJ’or 
would not matter, while his mmislcr’s ability was avail¬ 
able. But Metternich was old, and though able, he was 
nut wise. The wisdom of despots is never more €han a 
temporary shift ; and hunporary shifts ai'o of very short 
date indeed in our age of the world, and in prospect of a 
war of opinion in Europe. Before throe years were over, 
wo find Metternich threalening war with Switzerland on 
account of the refugees harboured in her free states, and 
provoking a religious quan-ol which a really wise states¬ 
man would have«gone a long way round to avoid. But of 
that we shall have to apeak briefly under our^ioxt head. 
Meantime, it may be recorded that the helpless Austrian 
emperor, Ferdinand 1., was i.rowned at Milan, in Sep¬ 
tember 1838—the iron crown being placed upon his 
wretched head, on which i>at the fate which .mocked at the 
temporary shift. * There ,was an astonisliing environment 
of barbaric splendour, such as might catch the eye of the 
foolish sovereign, and the foolish among his people, and of 
the Italians, wlio were not tridy his people ; b#t in the 
midst sat the fate ^hich decreed that the puppet emperor 
should be released from his vain show of sovereignty in a 
few years, when a sovereignty must bo either nothing, or 
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something better than a rain show. There is iiotliing 
more to tell of his or any rule in Italy during this period. 
It was elsewhere that the patriots of Italy were preparing 
for their part in the European war of opinion ; and on her 
soil there was nothing more remarkable than the ravages 
of cholera, and the horrors which grow out of the ignorant 
consternation of the people, who believed that the plague 
was the work, or rather the malignant sport, of the doctors 
and their tools among the tradesmen. 

The now kin^, Ernest of Hanover, lost no time in proving 
himself a true brother of the craft of statesmanship of 
which Nicholas of Kussia was the present head. He ful¬ 
filled all the expectations of Colonel Eairman and the 
Orange peers of England and Scotland. During the reigns 
of his two brothers, it had become a common story in 
England how well tho Hanoverians had gone on under tho 
Duke of Cambridge and 'Others who presided, and how 
suddenly everything was tumult when the Duke of 
Cumberland arrived. And so it was now. In his pure 
and pathetic love for his peophi—of which he spoke with 
tender earnestness on every occasion of oppression—he set 
them by the oars together in tho shortest possible time. 
He arrived in his capital on the 28th of June 1837, and on 
the 8th of July announced in his lotters-patent his inten¬ 
tion of sotting aside the constitution of Hanover. He had 
prorogued the Assembly of Estates—tho Hanoverian par¬ 
liament—immediately on hisanival. In November he dis¬ 
solved it, and annulled the constitution, of his own will and 
pleasure, declaring that it had never been valid. 11 was not 
to be expeefed that everybody would agree in this. Among 
otliers, seven professors of the University of Gottingen 
refused to proceed wi'h the election of a representative, 
while the constitution was suspended. All the seven were 
immediately displaced by the king, nnd three of them 
banished. Then followed riots at Gottingen, as might bo 
expected. The students left the lecture-rooms, and es¬ 
corted their exiled professors over tho frontier. The king 
wanted make out that the seven recusants were con¬ 
demned by the other authorities of the university; and 
immediately six more professors (‘ame for-ward to declare 
their sympathy with tho exiles. Tho military scoured the 
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streets; but when they had made all quiet for the nioniont, 
the business was not over. The smaller states of Germany 
were alarmed and angry at the king’s proceedings. Baden 
first protested against them, as in violation of the federal 
league of Germany; and Bavaria and Saxony followed the 
example of Baden. The Hanoveiians are understood to 
have agreed to use no violence, and to keep their tempers 
while guarding their liberties. The king was old, and too 
bad to mend ; they would keep him in check, and wait for a 
new reign. So the adverse parties blundered on, the king 
making no progress with his new constitution, while his 
people declared the old one to Ijo in force. In June 1838, 
the assembly voted down "the now constitution, and the 
king prorogued the assembly. TJie‘affair now came beforo 
the Oermaijic Diet at Frankfbrt, and was discussed, as a 
matter affecting every one of them, by various states; and 
Wiirtemberg decLned that the act of the King of Hanover 
affected the legal condition of all Germany. In the next 
year, King Ernest declared that he‘had withdrawm his pro¬ 
posed constitution, and that that of 1819 continued in force ; 
but the chambers voted down the constitution of 1819, and 
were prorogued for two months. The Germanic Diet, 
however, voted the validity of that constitution ; and thus 
satisfied all parties as to the soundness of the basis on 
which affairs rested, while all were deliberating as to 
w’^hat should be done next. In 1840, the king offered a 
constitution which contained almost everything specified 
by the chambers. A deputation from the assembly waited 
on him to express gratitude and joy ; and ho declared that 
^eir kind words made him feel as'if a ston^iprere taken 
noin his heart. He had by this time found that govoiming 
people who had their own ideas, as ho had his, was a les^s 
easy and smooth affair than ho and his adherents had 
imagined, wdicn Colonel Fairman proposed-to include the 
British Isles under his sovereignty. 

He must have wondered greatly at the King of Denmark 
for having spontaneously offered to his people something 
in the shape of a parliament. The Danes had i^fierod so 
niucli, in ancient times, from the oppressions of the 
aristocracy, that they had, two centuries before, besought 
their king, Frederick III., to take all power into his ow^i 
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hands; and Denmark had been under despotic government 
over since. Now, in 1835, the king had declared his 
desire to be assisted by the co-operation of his subjects, and 
enlightened by a knowledge of their wishes. He did not 
propose to alter the constitution with which the nation 
appeared to have lH)en satisfied for nearly two centuries; 
but he proposed to add to it some regulations for the ad¬ 
vancement of popular interests. Tho people were to elect 
representatives, who should meet at stated periods to 
discuss affairs^ and declare an opinion, for the king’s 
guidance, preparatory to tho framing of hia decrees. The 
elections were to be direct, and the electoral terms wore 
liberal. This movement of the King of Denmark may be 
regarded as one of tho inost remarkable signs of the times. 

Ihere was a good deal of disputing, during this period, 
l)6tween the ill-assorted pair—Sweden and Norway. The 
feudal, aristocratic Sweden was haughty, and treated 
sturdy, democratic Norway in a way she did not chouse 
to put up with. Tho dispute was about the Norwegian 
flag, and tho commerce which should bo conducted under 
it—Sweden so acting as to give the world to understaod 
tliat there was no Norwegian flag and coinmerce except 
as included under those of Sweden. In 18.S8, Norway 
obtained much of what she desired by a concession of the 
king’s—that her vessels should carry the Norwegian in¬ 
stead of tho union flag, when south of Cape Fiiiisterre, 
and in other remote parts, Th(! unfortunate prince, 
through whose conduct and misfortunes Sweden had lost 
her provinces of Tomerania and Finland, and gained her 
new oon#itution and peaoe with Itussia—the depoh^fl 
Gustavus Adolphus IV.—died in Switzerland, in Feb¬ 
ruary 1837. Anoilier of tho determined enemies of 
Napoleon’s person and policy was thus withdrawn; and 
the greiit soldier’s reign seemed thrown back yet, tnrther 
into the past. It w'as the horroy of Gii>t<ivus IV. at the 
miirder of tho Duke d’Knghien which mainly detciwined 
3ns own fate and that of tho kingdom of Sw'oden. IJis 
latter da^fs were passed in poverty, as well exile, from 
his resolute determination to accept of no assistaiK’O from 
any quarter. 

The disputes between Holland and Belgitim, soiuctimes 
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suspended foi* a term, were renewed with great vehemence, 
from the king of Holland having cut some wood in the 
territory of Luxemhonrg—the possession of which was 
now the main cause of dispute. In 1832, Belgium agreed 
to the terms proposed hy arbitrators; but Holland stood 
out. JS^ow, in 1838, Holland was willing to agree; but 
Belgium refused—declaring that a delay of six years 
justified a rejection of terms which were agreed to only 
for the sake of immediate peace. It was evident, how¬ 
ever, that Belgium would have to yield; and meantime, 
it was both amusing and painful to travellers to see how 
the,village tone of spite and rivalry subsisted, unsoftened 
by time, among the merchants of Rotterdam and Antwerp. 
In 1835, the Belgian government found itself driven, by 
popular fears and discon tents,* to an act of great impolicy, 
whose utter fniitlessness was presently apparent. The 
duties on foreign ^cottons were* raised, on the demand of 
the operatives of Ghent, to a point which enoouiaged 
smuggling to a destructive extent. In the next year, an 
act was passed establishing miinicipal institutions for all 
the towns and districts. This was nothing now; such 
institutions having subsisted before, but, since the separa¬ 
tion from Holland, in a stare which required regulation. 
The nev/ act gave more power to the government in the 
appointment of officers than it had before; but this loss 
of some popular rights was felt to ho more than com¬ 
pensated for by the provisions for the bettci\ascertain¬ 
ment and working of the rest. 

The remaining class of troubles and prognostics is that 
in which religious liberties are concerned, eitl^’ alone or 
ifi complication with political questions. The new cluster 
of associates called, in 1835, ‘ Young Germany,’ or ‘Young 
Literature,’ was the especial horror of the old-fashionod 
rulers of Europe. Its members—who were denounced in 
the ostablislied language of reprobation, as deists, atheists, 
democrats, debauchees —men bent on destroying religion, 
morality, and society—but who might, if asked, have 
given a somewhat different account of tlieir ^<ows and 
objects—had withdrawn into France and Belgium, and 
thence sent forth their writings. All the governments 
presently agreed to use all the means in their power tq 
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prevent the publication and circulation of the worh» of 
Young Germany; but, as long oxpeiionoe has proved, it 
is not in the power of governments to coerce the prc'^s 
effectually; and the proscribed works continued to be 
written, printed, and read. The next attempt, in 183(), 
was to prevent the writers passing from one state into 
another; and the Germanic Diet adopted resolutions for 
this object which brought them into collision with the 
legislatures of the respective states, as unwisely as their 
previous action against the liberty of the press. The 
Swiss Directory was peremptorily required to deliver up 
the members of the Young Germany Clubs, or to coarco 
them ■ and a disagreement arriong the cantoifs as to how 
far they would admit these demands of foreign govern¬ 
ments was one cause of the Trouble and dissensions which 
agitated Switzerland during this period. 

The troubles of Switzerland were too many and too 
intricate to be followed out hero. Wo can do little more; 
than remark that religion was implicated with most of 
them. Ono serious quarrel with Franco was on account 
of the conduct of the grand-council of Basel in breaking 
through a contract, on the ground of the religion of tho 
purchaser of an estate. A French banker hatl purchased 
an estate, and paid for it; but when tho Basel authorities 
heard that he was a Jew, they annulled tho contract. 
France considered this a broach of treaty, and threatened 
war. Out of this grew more bigotry, and further dis¬ 
putes; and several times it appeared impossible that 
peace could be preserved. The Catholic and Protestant 
cantons \cj;ve also becoming discontented with each oth<^r, 
and the Protestant and Catholic parties within the par¬ 
ticular cantons. When it became clear that something 
must be done, opinions were taken as to tho policy of 
revising tho 'federal settlement; a measure which was 
favoured by some and opposed.by others. While this 
was under discussion, Piince Louis Napoleon returned 
from America, and pursued other objects than attending 
tho dea^-bed of his mother. With a selfishness as re¬ 
markable as his folly, ho at once embroiled Switzerland 
with France. IIo had obtained citizenship in Thurgau; 
and tho inhabitants were therefore implicated in his 
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quarrel, as they could not admit that a citizen of their 
state coidd be ordered away on the command of a foreign 
government. The prince allowed the passions of both 
parties to become exasperated on his account, and oven 
permitted the affair to proceed so far as that the French 
ambas.sador was ordered to demand his passports, before 
he withdrew himself from the hospitality which he was 
enjoying at the expense of the peace of nations. It re¬ 
mains inexplicable what this prince imagined he had to 
give that could compensate to the French people and 
their neighbours for the mischiefs tliat he T^as perpetually 
devising, and tho ‘tumults that ho was endeavouring to 
draw them into. 

Tho Austrian government in the* same year committed 
a more daring outrage on tho rights of conscience than 
could have *becn supposed possible in tho ago in which 
we live. In the Xillor Valley,* in tho Tyrol, lived some 
people—under 500 in number—who had become Protest¬ 
ants some dozen years before, ahd who practised their 
religion in peace and quiet in their mountain retreat. 
They were warned by government that they must not 
stay there, unless they joined the Catholic Church, but 
they might repair to any Protestant part of the empire. 
They clung to their mountain-home; and a denial of 
civil rights was next resorted to. They were persecuted 
with every kind of social vexation that could be inflicted, 
and forbidden to practise tbeir religion. Their churches 
were closed, and their every act watched and made pain¬ 
ful; till, woru out at length, they prayed for permis¬ 
sion to emigrate into Prussia; which was ex;|0^1y what 
l^tternich wanted. The Prussian government invited 
them to settle in Silesia; and there they went, the ex¬ 
hausted and indignant victims of a religious persecution 
which hiis disgraced our age. 

The Prussian government was meantime a sinner in the 
same direction. The King of Prussia actually attempted 
to bring together tho two fiercely opposed parties in 
Silesia—the Lutherans and the Reformed—by Amalga¬ 
mating their modes of worship. The Lutherans objected, 
and opposed some of their clergy who would have en¬ 
forced the union. The government insisted that tho 

VOL. III. 2 F 
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union was voluntary; but the people did not find it so in 
practice. They soon saw their pastors deprived; and 
they refused to admit successois. Then ensued a struggle 
for the pulpits, and the calling in of the soldieiy to quell 
disturbance; and all the other painful experience of 
rulers who try to coeu'o consciences, ending with an 
extensive emigration of the liUtherans to Australia and 
elsewhere. Tlien, there was the quarrel botwoeu the 
Prussian government and the Catholic Church—the grave 
dispute whether, under the concordat of 1821, tho Church 
was or was not independent of the government. Tho 
occasions which wore sure to arise presented themselves 
in 1837, and related to marriages between Catholics and 
IVotestants, and to the^ doctrines of Professor Hermes. 
The Catholic clergy were*- beginning to object to the 
mixed marriages which they had hitherto sanctioned; 
and they revived a forgi^tteii decree of tho Council of 
Trent, as their authority. The Prussian government ob¬ 
tained from Pope Pius YIII. a dispensation from this 
decree ; but so ambiguously worded as to be of little use. 
The Archbishop of Cologne made use of this to set asiJe 
the brief, and required a pledge fn/in tlie parties married 
that the children should bo brought up in the Catholic 
faith. The government arrested the arclibishop; tho 
existing X)opo, Gregory XVT., supported him; the clergy 
supported the archbishop; and the soldiery fulfilled iho 
commandvS of the king; and Protestants and Catholics 
went, on intermarrying—some Protestants pledging them¬ 
selves lhat the children should bo broiiglit up in tlio 
Catholic ^th, and others relying on the royal promise 
of protection against the displeasure of pope and prioi<’.. 
The other affair was old-fashioned enough—the proscrip¬ 
tion and persecution of a book and its author. Tho aicli- 
bishop required of the clergy to refuse absolution to all 
who attended tho lectures of Professor Hermes and his 
followers at the University of Bonn; and the king, who 
thought this was going too far, required tho prelate to 
abdicate^ which he refused to do. Ho thoroforo remained 
a prisoner of state, and the King of I’russia was left in 
tho midst of an open quarrel with the pope and the 
.clerg\ 
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In Ilesse-Cassel there was a religious disturbance too. 
The multitude were told that the sect of the Pietists were 
not only opposed to human learning for themselves, hut 
were trying to keep knowledge from the people; and tliey 
forthwith broke the windows of the Pietists, and made so 
much disturbance as to cause the muster of all the forces 
of the state. It was plain enough that they were in want 
of more knowledge—whether the Pietists desired or not 
to keep it from them. 

The Hungarians, whose lot has since bqpoine so inter¬ 
esting, were already astir. In 1837, district diets were 
meeting, to consult about reforms, among which they do- 
mandod of the Austrian government the substitution of 
the Hungarian for the Latin languaS^e, in all public acts : 
and the removal of the Jesuits •from the direction of public 
instruction.* Since that day tlio Hungarian nation has 
been industriously^preparing itself for that liberty—that 
indopondenoo of Austria—for which it ajipealed to arms 
in 18-18. 

It appears from this leview that the European war of 
opinion had already begun in some slight skirmishes, 
which showed that the forces of the oast and the west 
were mustering on the field, or hastening towards it. 
‘The young Queen Victoria and her people might be quiet 
at home; for no despotism threatened them, and for them 
liberty was achieved to that point which rendered certain 
the attainment of more, as it should be wanted. With 
thorn, all was as safe as social affairs oan be in an age 
when they are but imperfectly understood ; and if the 
sovereign and nation looked abroad over the gvfHt future 
bJttle-field, it was for instructiou and from sympathy, and 
not from any reasons of personal hope or fear. 


2 F 2 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

Canada—Lord Durham—Sketch of Canada aa a British Colony—The 
Assembly of the Council—Stoppage of Official Salaries—Canada 
Resolutions — Itobelliou — Gosford Commission — Constitution of 
Ijower Canada suspended—^Lord Durham’s Offices—^His Powers— 
Executive CouHcil—State of the Canadas—S^)eedy Improvements— 
Rchcme of Federal Union of Colonies—Disposal of Prisoners— 
Ordinance of the ‘28th of June—Approval at Homo—Attacks by 
Oj^osition—Lord Brougham’s Declaratory Bill—Ministers succumb 
—Confused Result—Di^llowance of the Ordinance—Retirement of 
Tjord Glenelg—Reception of the News in Canada—Necessity of 
Resignation—The Prisoners—Proclamation—Report—Return of the 
(commission—Incidents—Lord Durham’s Decline and Death—His 
Character—Mr. Charles Bullcr—Lord Sydenham (Mr. C. Poulett 
Thomson)—Reraonsiblo Government — Union of the Canadas— 
Death of Lord ^denham—His Character. 

Ir is necessary now to review a portion of our history 
which all parties might be too happy to pass over, if only 
it were possible. But it is impossible; not only because 
the stern .spirit of history will have everything told that 
is known, but because the rotrihution for the incapacity, 
the presumption, the disregard of constitutional principle, 
the ignorance, the passion, the cowardice, which were 
brought out on the one hand or the other, in relation to 
the affairs of Canada, is not yet exhausted. That the 
Whig masters and some members of the opposition of 
that time never have recovered, and never can rocov^a*, 
from the disgrace of that group of transactions, is merely a 
minor consequence of what they did. It is a more serious 
matter that our colonial relations received a deeper injury 
than a long course of excellent government could repair. 
For various reasons, the story must be told as briefly and 
as nearly without comment as possible. 

It wiU be remembered that circumstances arose at the 
Grey banquet, at Edinburgh, in the autumn of 1834, that 
gave hope to the weary and disappointed reform party of 
. a revival of their cause. Lord Brougham there was under- 
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stood to preach a halting reform doctrine, bringing out 
Lord Durham to assert a doctrine of uuhalting reform, 
amidst the cheers of the assemblage, and the thanks and 
sympathy of such official men as were present. It will 
be i-emembored that, according to the challenge given by 
Lord Brougham, the controversy was to be renewed in the 
House of Loids, and that the prospect of this debate and 
antagonism was understood to be displeasing, if not alarm¬ 
ing, to the king; and the supposition was confirmed by 
the determined exclusion of Lord Brougham from office, 
first, by the re-ostablishmeiit of a Conservative ministry, 
and^ then, on the return of the Whigs, by the putting the 
great seal in commission —while Lord Durham was sent, 
ambassador to Kussia in time to •prevent the pi*oposed 
encounter, and remained thero till the spring of 1837. It 
will be roihembered also with how much difficulty the 
radical reform mejnhers in tho House of Commons con¬ 
tinued their support to the Melbourne ministry, through 
its never-ending and most humbling displays of inca¬ 
pacity and unfitness for tho time. Wo have seen how, so 
late as the accession of the queen, in the summer of 1837 
—so late as the termination of the elections consequent on 
that event, in October of tho same year—there was every 
desire to support any administration which inado any pro¬ 
fession of reform, if only tho government would show 
enough sincerity to preserve its own existence. The diffi¬ 
cult and doubtful alliance was preserved chiefly by tho 
knowledge that such a man as Lord Purham was con¬ 
nected with the government—a man who had shown 
something of what ho could do in his oonstru^ion of tho 
libform Bill, and whose declaiation against allowing an 
hour to pass over recognised abuses without an endeavour 
to reform them, was still sounding in the ears of all true 
reformers. Some additional vigour was given to the hope 
of the reformers lyy the treatment of Lord Durham’s name, 
both by tho VN bigs* in power and those dismissed from 
power. Tho first spoke of him as ‘ imprudent’ and ‘im¬ 
practicable’—supporting the charge only by ihocdolo-s 
which told simply of frankness, honesty, earnestness, and 
a thorough understanding of principles; and the others, 
Lord Brougham and his adherents, spoke of Lwd Durham. 
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with a rancour and ■vehemently affected contempt which 
betrayed both fear and jealousy. It was reasonably sup- 
posfod by those who heard this kind of detraction, that so 
perpetual a misconstruction of Lord Durham’s words and 
actions, and so virulent a ridicule of his actual foibles, 
must proceed from some expectation that Lord Durham 
was likely to become a man of high importance to that 
political party which had given up all hope from Lord 
Brougham. The difBoult and doubtiiil alliance of parties 
which was, in a manner, preserved over the elections of 
the autumn of 1837, was, however, dissolved before the 
expiration of the year. The chief organ of the radical 
refoimers declared, in January 1838: * The ministers are 
now understood. The alliance between them and the 
Radicals is broken, never - more to be reunited.* The 
reason of this was that the affairs of Canada liad come to 
a crisis; that that all-important colony was now to be 
lost or won ; and that the ministers were treating the 
question with an ignorance, and indifference to the rights 
of the colonists, and to the principles of political liberty, 
which drove into opposition all who at once cared for 
political liberties and understood the circumstances of tho 
case. The case was briefly this:— 

Canada became a British possession in 17G3. Its popu¬ 
lation then was about 70,000. It was governed under 
old French law, which disappeared in France at tho 
'Revolution; and the enjoymont of their customs, as well 
as their rights, was guaranteed to the people on their 
becoming British subjects. They fell into some British 
notions ac?d ways, however, amidst their entire content 
under British rule; and by 1774 they were ready fora 
more re^alar organisation of government. This was 
effected by the Quebec Act of that year, by which a 
council was appointed, to assist the governor, and to have, 
with him, legislative powers inwall uiatters except taxa¬ 
tion. But, ready as the Canadians were to grow into 
British ways of thinking and acting, the happy process 
Was stopped by the statesmen at home, who thought that 
by being kept as French as possible, they might he pre¬ 
served nom striving after that independence for which 
the American colonies south of tho St. Lawrence were 
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struggling. By the Quebec Act, the French civil law 
was re-established, and the English criminal law alone 
remained. For several years after this, Englisli mer¬ 
chants and others became residents in Quebec and Mon¬ 
treal, and, towards the end of the century, those emi¬ 
grants obtained—what the French residents had not 
thought about—a legislature like that at home. There 
was a house of representatives, elected by forty-shilling 
freeholders; and a council appointed by the crown, 
wherein office was held for life, and might be made 
hereditary, at the pleasure of the crownl* The French 
inlmbitants were alarmed at the idea of the power that 
would thu.'!^ bo given to the British residents; and they 
declared themselves perfectly nnder the Quebec 

Act, and averse to any change, 'fhe dangers that they 
])ointed out—dangers to their religion and to the public 
peace, in case of i>he British getting the upper hand—^ap- 
])eared so probable, that government decided to divide the 
province, drawing the lino along the boundary of the 
I'Vench settlements. The country to the west was to be 
purely British, while the French were t(j keep them6elve'=* 
as unchanged as they pleased. The government had no 
misgiving about this in 1701, when the thing was done ; 
but Mr. Fox foresaw the mischief that might arise, and 
gave emphatic warning of it. For many years, his 
warnings went for nothing, for the colony was contented, 
and tlm scheme of division appeared to work well. The 
French took little interest in politics,,and did not even 
watch over tho liberties given them by their own in¬ 
stitutions. Both races were extremely loyqi^aud they 
Ttmght well for Britain in the second American war. 

It was the era which brought peace to us that intro¬ 
duced the elements of strife into Canada. After the 
peace of 1815, there was a great emigiatioo into Canada. 
Many thousands of men disengaged from the war having 
now to settle down in a home, a considerable number 
went to Canada; and among these were some who were 
disappointed at finding a less fair field for cxeftion than 
they had expected. In Lower Canada, French laws and ^ 
customs were in their way ; and in tho Cpper Brovince, 
there was a sort of aristocracy of tho strong loyalists who 
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hatod their neighhonrs of the United States—having 
themselves come to Canada, rather than live under the 
union. On the other hand, these loyalists were not at all 
pleased at the competition set up by the new-comers; and 
the French in the Lower Province wore alarmed at the 
arrival of so many British as threatened to swamp their 
race and interests in no long time. These French formed 
the first political opposition ever known in Canada; and 
in the Upper Province, there was presently an opposition 
too—only, it consisted, not of tho old residents, but of the 
new-comers. '* 

All this was clearly a simple process of advance fnom 
colonial infancy to a loss dependent and more stirring 
condition; and government showed that it thought so, 
by requiring the colony to bear more than hitherto of its 
expenses. All possible care should have been taken at 
Aoine to render the long transition which bad now begun 
as easy as it could be made by a spirit of justice and 
watchful superintending care, while the young cfdony 
was trying its powers.^ Instead of this, and wholly by 
the fault of the imperial government, an opposition was 
now permitted to arise between the executive and legis¬ 
lature, such as is considered a fatal circumstance at home 
when it is the work of a Stuart—a circumstance so fatal 
as to justify the armed resistance of a Hampden and a 
Cromwell. As long as it was possible, tho Canadian 
executive went on in its own way, strengthening its 
power by enlarging its patronage, and disregarding the 
fruitless complaints of the assembly; but when tho as¬ 
sembly prjj^eeded to try whether or not it had any power 
—whether it was a reality or a mockery—when it begak 
to pass measures to weaken the other branch or to 
strengthen its own, the government interposed with an 
act worthy only of tho Stuarts. The legislative council 
was composed of Tories, who would be sure to contra¬ 
vene the proceedings of the assembly. From that time, 
the struggle between the branches of the government in 
Canada became disgraceful to tho mother-country which 
had permitted it. Each party was as provoking as 
possible to the other; hut every one must see that the 
assembly wa»s the party most to he considered and pitied. 
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It PGpresentod tbe largo majority ol* the inhabitants of 
both provinces, who found themselves not only excluded 
from office and influence, but unable to get any good 
measure passed—as every popular measure was, as a 
matter of course, thrown out by the council. Under 
these circumstances, tbe assembly of the Lower Province 
stopped the supplies for the payment of official salaries in 
183d; and the Upper Province followed the example in 
1836. The demands which they thus enforced were 
different in the two provinces—the Uppe^^ requiring that 
the executive council should bo made responsible to the 
assembly—and the Lower, that the legislative council 
should be nnade elective. ‘ This last demand was in ac¬ 
cordance with the opinion of Mr. "Fox, given forty years 
before, in g, speech which had prophesied the evils that in 
fact had arisen; but it was solemnly refused by the im¬ 
perial legislature* in the form* of an assent, by an over¬ 
powering majority, to the'resolutions proposed by Lord 
John Russell on the Otli of March 1837. The division 
took place on the 14th of April,* when the minister was 
supported by a majority of 269 to 46. 

'J^ho Lower Canadians wore only roused by this. They 
supposed the British govcinment to be ignorant of the 
state of the case; and this ignorance might be dispelled 
by a troublesome perseverance in demands. At any rate, 
whatever had been obtained from the government during 
a long course of years, had been gained by means of in¬ 
cessant demands, and of dogged refu>>al of everything 
ihat it was in their power to refuse till their demands 
yere granted. Those rulers have' much toiginswer for 
who teach any people such a lesson as this; yet Lord 
John Russell saw so little into the culpability of the 
government as to declare, in the speech which alienated 
his best supporters, that the government of Canada had 
been one long course of .concessions. The government of 
a growing colony oiight always'to be a long course of con¬ 
cessions; and if the government be bad, the diftbre.nce is 
that the concessions aie less advantageous, fi%in being 
extorted, than they would have been if made for better 
reasons. 

The rage excited in Canada by the news of the decisioc 
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of tho House of Commons was extreme. Throats of armed 
resistance flew abroad over the country; and with them 
newspapers filled with seditions articles, exproased with 
the vehemence common in the political literature of all 
colonies. Government did not venture to bring the authors 
to trial, knowing that the juries would acquit. As far as 
anybody knew, nothing was done, from month to month, to 
redress the grievances complained of by tho assembly; and 
the people were exasperated beyond control. Two persons 
arrested for sedition were rescued, on the impulse of the 
moment, by some armed perisaiits. Tho spark was struck 
among the gunpowder, and the explosion immediately 
followed. The French population rose as one man, and in 
December 1837, the news ariivcd in London that Canada 
was in a state of rebellion. ^ 

The government insisted that means of redress had been 
aflbrded by the sending out, in 1835, of Lord Gosford, with 
commissioners, to inquire into the grievances of the 
Canadians; but that commission had made matters worse 
instead of better, by baulking the hopes of the people—by 
promising great things, and hinting of liberal inskruclions 
which came to nothing but causing impiitaticms of decep¬ 
tion, if not of treachery, against Lord (jllenelg, tho colonial 
minister. ■ Lord Gosford now, on the breaking out of the 
rebellion, came home, resigning Ibo govomment into the 
hands of Sir J. Colborne, as a military governor, best 
suited to the exigency of the time. Here, then, was the 
state of things; the governor and his conncil in close union 
with each other, and in hopeless hostility to the popular 
branch o^the legislature; the legislature retaliating its 
wrongs, and seeking redress, by refusing the official 
salaries, and demanding from tho imperial government a 
necessary amendment of the constitution; and tho imperial 
government refusing the amendment, and merely proiK)sing 
to improve the quality of the ob.noxious council, without 
touching its principle. Such was the state of affairs in 
Lower Canada. In the Upper Province it was much the 
same; oi^y, instead of a parliamentary refusal of the popular 
demand, the same end was gained by the putting forth of 
such govenimcnt patronage as made the assembly its own 
—a tempora&’y and most dangerous device of procrastination. 
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The numbers in the legislature had before been forty 
reformers and twenty Tories • after the elections of Juno 
1836, when the governor put forth all his power and 
patronage, the numbers were forty-one Tories to twenty 
reformers—a change which, occurring in a time of vehement 
jiopular discontent, tells its owm tale. 

In this state of affairs, what the ministers did was to 
propose to parliament a suspension of the constitution of 
Lower Canada. They had suspended the constitution 
before, in the preceding April, by taking^the disposal of 
their funds out of the hands of the assembly. This was all 
they had done; and now they were for suspending more 
of the constitution, when*some of the wisest people of 
every political x>arty in the country considered the cause of 
tho Canadians to be jiist; their demands such as could not 
bo trifled with ; and even the war they were now levying 
to be defensible as regarded England, though imjustihablo 
as regarded the neighbours of tho insurgents, from its 
hopelessness and unprepared character. AVhen, in such a 
state of things, a member of tho •house of Itussell stood 
forth, as a minister of the crown, to coerce instead of 
aiding the injured—to call that treason in thc-m which ho 
lauded as patriotism in analogous instances, the thorough 
reformers in parliament and the countiy felt that it was 
time to part company with the nominal reformers who had 
been practising a Stuart policy, and were now taking a 
Stuart view of affairs. Upon this occasion it was that 
the organ of the reformers declared; ‘.The ministers are 
now understood. The alliance between them and the 


laUdicals is broken, never more to bG’rcunited.i[gi 
• As for tho revolt—it was pul down at once, and with 
little difficulty. In three, weeks, all M^as quiet. It was 
not long before tho friends of good government, and the 
advocates of the preservation of our colonial dominion, 
began to be glacl that the rebellion had happened, as it 
had certainly roused the government to a sense that.some- 
thing must, bo done. Tho tone of Lord John Russelj, who 
led in the Commons, wa.s hard, prejudiced, dcs]%tic—full 


of the arrogance which those are most apt to parade who 
have brought on a crisis by ignorance or carelessness. Ho 
spoko as if tho Canadians were purely wilful and un** 
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grateful, and not at all as if they were suffering under 
protracted misgovernment which they could not get 
rectified; but ho now saw that something must be done 
He had suspended a ])uvt of their constitution before, in 
defiance, and as a puuislnnont; and he suspended the rest 
now, but it was with a view to something beyond. A full 
inquiry was to be made into Canadian affairs on the spot, 
with a view to practical measures. Under the stimulus of 
rebellion, it was probable that something would bo done. 
Whether something good would bo done, must mainly 
depend on the choice of the man who was sent. 

It was on the 16th of January that Lord John RusSell 
told the House of Common^ who it was that was' to be sent. 

‘ E tliink it is most important,’ he said, ‘ that the person to 
bo sent from this country should be one whose conduct and 
character should bo beyond exception—a person conversant 
not solely with matters of administration, but with the 
most important affairs which are from time to time brought 
before the parliament of this country. I think he should 
be conversant also with‘the affairs of the various states of 
Europe; and, moreover, that it should be imi>lied by his 
nomination that ho was not at all adverse to opinions the 
most liberal, and that he was favourable to popular feelings 
and popular rights. Having said this much, I know not 
why I should refrain from adding that her majesty has 
been pleased to intrust the conduct of this affair and these 
high powers to ono w’hom her advisors think in every 
respect fitted for the charge—namely, the Earl of Durham.’ 
Lord Durham felt * inexpressible rohictauce’ to the charge. 
His health not good; and no post over filled by an^' 
man raoro absolutely required the unflinching energy and 
strong capacity for labour which cannot bo permanently 
commanded in a state of uncertain health. With his well- 
known pride of family and high spirit, there was united a 
genuine modesty, which prevented his ever overrating his 
own powers, and a good sense which disclosed to him all 
the real difficulties of any task which he undertook. It 
was no vender, therefore, that he went reluctantly into a 
work like this — so ciitical, so arduous, so incalculably 
important. The work was nothing le'^s than reorganising 
society in Canada, and mainly determining the colonial 
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relations of England for all time to come. His spirit 
warmed as lie dwelt upon the significance of the efibrt he 
was now to make; and before he left England ho was able 
to preach a cheerful faith to some who saw but too much 
to apprehend for him. It is very affecting now to road his 
appeal to friends and foes, on the announcement to the 
Lords of his acceptance of the mission—an appeal which 
it must be more ihan affecting to both friends and foes to 
remember now. * I feel/ he said, ‘ that I can accomplish 
it only by the cordial and enei-getio supjjort—a suppoi't 
which I am sure I shall obtain—of my noble friends the 
members of her majesty’s cabinet, by the co-operation of 
the impeiPal parliament, &nd,<ipermit me to say, by the 
generous forbeardnce of the noble Lords opposite, to whom 
I have alAyays been politically opposed.’ Ho alluded to 
the * candour and generosity ’ of the Duke of AVcUington, 
and on these he knew ho might lely; but, as for ‘cordial 
and energetic support’ from his friends in the cabinet, and 
‘ generous forbearance ’ from some wbo sat opposite, it was 
more worthy of his confiding tenn^er to depend upon them 
than consistent with their conduct in political affairs to 
grant them. 

Lord Durham’s appointment was twofold. He wont out 
as governor-general of the five British colonies in North 
America, and also as lord high-commissionor, to inquire 
into, and, if possible, adjust, all questions about civil govern- 
ment pending in Upper and Lower Canada. His powers 
were understood to be unlimited; and that of granting a 
general amnesty, being expressly mentioned by ministers 
1 parliament, was eagerly discussed in Cana^lll from the 
rst moment that the news could arrive. By a letter from 
the colonial secretary, dated April 21, Lord Durham was 
informed that her majesty’s government were anxious 
above everything that the prisoners concerned in the 
insurrection, who could not be tried in the ordinary courts 
of law, because it was certain that juries would not convict, 
should be treated with the utmost possible lenity, com¬ 
patible with the public safety; and, to secure the llamediate 
settlement of the question which the whole government 
saw to be ‘ by far the most difficult and dangerous *—that 
of the disposal of the prisoners—the unusual power was 
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given to Lord Durham to bestow absolute pardon, in 
treason cases as in others, without waiting for the ascertain¬ 
ment of the royal pleasure. When these powers were 
bestowed, and sympathy and cordial support promised, no 
doubt the ministers meant what they said. They were as 
little able as others to imagine how soon they could be 
soared into desertion and betrayal of the comrade whom 
they had entreated to undertake ‘ the most difficult and 
dangerous ’ part of their business. 

Before he sailed, Lord Durham had warning how 
much he had to expect from the * generous forbearance ’ of 
- political opponents. Owing to some unfortunate delays^in 
the going forth of the e»pedition, time was given for 
factious opponents to find» means of annoyance. Ridicnio 
was cast on Lord Durham’s preparations—eycn to tlio 
packing of his plate, and the number of his grooms; and 
jocose warning was conveyed to relatives of gentlemen 
going out, that the ahip-of-war, the Hastings, would bo 
sunk by the weight of the governor-general’s plate; and so 
much noise did this noBsenso make, that the Marquis of 
Chandos nearly succeeded in throwing over the whole 
enterprise, by moving an objection to the expense—(he 
governor-general being himself ufjsalaried. A serious 
mistake, made by Lord Durham and the ministers, afforded 
advantage to their enemies, both now and hereafter. Two 
c^Sj ectionablo persons—convicted of crime, one in a court 
of justice, and the other at the bar of the Lords, some years 
before—went out jvith the expedition; one with an ap¬ 
pointment, and the other without, but with a full under¬ 
standing tlj||fMi,^he was to be employed for the purposes of 
the mission. The ministers acquiesced in Mr. Tui ton’s 
appointment, before Lord Durham’s departure, though 
they were afterwards forward in censuiing him for it. 
The appointment was, in tnith, a bad one; and no 
eminence of legal ability should diavo been allowed to 
cancel the moral disability. 

The voyage was long; and its leisure was employed by 
the goverfior-general and his official companions in diligent 
study of Canadian questions, and in discussions on the 
mass of papers relating to those questions that they had 
brought from the colonial office. 'The Quebec papers 
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which, were sent on hoard at the moutli of the St. Lawrence 
contained bad news. There were faction and fury in the 
towns, and an outcry against any despotic governor- 
general : the French population were believed to be plan¬ 
ning mischief; and the American ‘ sympathisers * on the 
borders were giving more and more trouble. The first step 
was to prepare a proclamation, which was done on board. 
The next was so characteristic as to be worth mentioning. 
It was the custom, on the arrival of a new governor, to 
swear in the old executive council. Lord Durham did not 
intend to do this, being aware of the thoroughly party 
character, and therefore present helplessness, of the late 
executive council; but the*thing was very nearly done by 
an audacious atioinpt of the clerl^ of the council to surprise 
Lord Durham into swearing in the old members. To break 
up the notion that ^iffice in the council was for life, Lord 
Durham selected a few quiet new members, with whom he 
joined his three secretai ies. 

When he lauded—on the 29th of May 1838—the British 
received him with eagerness, exporting from his hand the 
annihilation of the French party. The French were dumb 
and disaflected, sullenly withholding their confidence from 
their own priests, because the priests were well affected to 
the government. The late official body was quite odious 
and helpless. Uppej- Canada was in a most alarming state. 
Sir Francis Head, the governor, and others, had cruelly 
insulted the Americans; tlie American ‘ sympathisoi’s * 
retaliated by attacking steam-boats, and.keoping up a srniiU 
war along the bordois, which the government at W'ash- 
ington was wholly unable to control. Frombad state 
T)f municipal arrangements, the towns were m a barbarous 
condition as to police, paving, and lighting; and nothing 
could bo worse than the state of public feeling about the 
administration of justice, both on a large and a small scale. 
From radical faults in Jbe method of selling crown-lands, 
insuperable impediments existed to the proper settling of 
the country, and the distribution of emigrants westwards ; 
a mischief as fatal to the prosperity of the coltH0( as its 
political troubles. The canals, indispensable for cohimerce, 
which would otherwise find its way through the United* 
States, wore lc!t imfinitlied; and no representations made 
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to government at home about the necessity of completing. 
them obtained any attention. Some of the old tenures of 
land were vexatious and detrimental, and there was no 
registration of land. Education was in a backward state ; 
though among the French population, virtuous efforts had 
been made for the instruction of their children. What the 
spirit of rancour was between the two races and political 
parties, there is no need to repeat. 

Such was the state of things when Lord Durham landed 
at Quebec on the 29th of May. Within a few weeks there 
was a great change. It used to be said of Lord Durham 
in his foreign missions, that a week or so was spent first in 
making potentates understand that he meant exactly what 
he said, and nothing else; and that from that time busi¬ 
ness proceeded rapidly, smoo^thly, and safely. lie xised the 
same frankness now, and so did his coadjutors; and it was 
understood by everybody but the government at home. 
Colonel Grey wont to Washington; and immediately all 
was well there. All danger of war was presently over: 
and the British and AnMjrican forces were co-operating on 
the frontier. The French population, thus deprived of 
hope from the borderoi s, settled down in a kind of sullen 
resignation, and left off plotting rebellion. The British 
were annoyed that the French wore kindly treated, and 
their loyalty became of a soberer kind. In Cpper Canada, 
Lord Durham persuaded Sir George Arthur to give up all 
his plans of hanging rebels, and to publish a general 
amnesty, by which minds were set at rest. Before June 
was out, provision was made for paving and lighting, and 
furnishings^ good police to Quebec and Montreal. Br 
means of a land commission, a path was opened to colonists, 
and the most abundant of all sources of colonial prosperity 
was freely opened up. A good court of appeal was 
constituted of‘the judges, with two additional members. 
By imperial act, the new executive council was made the 
supieme appellate tribunal. A registry of land-titles was 
instituted, and a commutation oi the feudal +onures of 
MontifS^diiJprovided for, as a beginning of a general com- 
mutatiiO^. An education commission saw its way to the 
establishment of a general system of education by which 
the adverse laces might be united in schools and colleges, 
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SO that iu another pjeneration their present animosity might 
have become a tradition. 

Those were not small things to have done in the course 
of a few weeks; but there were two affairs—one more 
immediately embarrassing, the other more eminently 
important, than any of these—which still more deeply 
engaged the minds of the governor-general and his 
coadjutors. The permanently important subject was the 
scheme of constituting a federal union of the British North 
American provinces, for tlie two objects of^seouring good 
government for these colonies themselves, and of providing 
a cpunterbalaiice to the increasing power of the United 
States in the western hemtsphero. This scheme appears 
to be one of those whoso fulfilment ‘is only a question of 
time. It has been suggested aijd re-suggested by statesmen, 
from Mr. I^x downwards—if not from an earlier date still. 
]\Ir. Eoobuck introduced it, formally and completely, in 
the House of Commons, in April 1837; and Sir K. Peel, 
Lord Howick, Mr. Ellice, and ‘others, declared their 
approval of it. Lord Durham began immediately to 
inquire and act—conceiving that no surer means of 
securing peace in the colonies could be found than uniting 
their legislation in matters of common interest to them all 
—such as the conduct of their defence in time of war, 
post-office and currency matters, and others—while their 
local affairs were ruled by a legislature in each colony. 
Sir Charles Grey, who had been one of Lord Gosford’s 
commissioneis, had proposed to divide the Canadas into 
throe provinces, with their respective parliaments; by 
which plan he believed the .adverse' races bo so 

sJ|)arated as to cease to annoy each other, while their 
representatives might meet in a central parliament, to 
legislate upon the navigation of the St. Lawrence, their com¬ 
mercial duties, their monetary system, their railroads, canals, 
and internal comirtunicatigns. Lord Durham was disposed in 
favour of the large federal system, and of also dividing the 
Canadas into three provinces—the westernmost of which 
would be exclusively British; the easternmost<flBl’j|nch, 
of a very quiet sort; and the intermediate one containing 
both populations, but the French iu a small minority. 
The numbers in the two Canadas wore at^that time 
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950,000; of 'which 620,000 were British, and 330,000 were 
French. By some means or other, the process must be 
renewed by which the French had been fast becoming 
British “when the act of 1791 separated the races again; 
and the present scheme appeared the most promising, by 
its operation in concentrating powers, and swamping 
di8sen8ion.s, while it left laws and customs untouched. 
Lord Durham requested that the colonies under his 
government would send able persons to (^uc'boc to discuss 
this subject with his council. On the 12 th of September, 
some gentlemen arrived from Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island; and others soon follpwed from New 
Brunswick. These gentlemen wore well chosen—in¬ 
telligent, enlightened, and seriously disposed in favour of 
the scheme. But events werC happening which put an end 
to their deliberations. 

The other affair was that,*which Lord* Durham and the 
ministers had agreed beforehand was ‘ by far the most 
difficult and dangerous *—^the disposa^l of the rebel inisonors. 
Their fate ought to hav^ been decided by Sir J. Colbomo, 
and not left to be an insuperable embarrassment to the 
governor-general. But the thing had not been done ; and 
it must be done now. It was a subject of deep thought 
and long deliberation. The case was this. The rebellion 
had been put down long ago; and it was universally 
understood that its outbreak was by a sort of accident, 
though its spread was but too well prepared for by the 
violence of previous agitation. The jails were full: and 
the choice of a method of clearing them was rendered 
infinitely ^^ore difficult by ' delay. To have military" 
tribunals now was out of the question, after such a lapse 
of time, and in the state of men’s minds; and the civil 
tribunals could not have acted. Convictions could not 
have been obtained but by a packing .of the juries by 
government—a course not to be thought of. Two members 
of the council suggested to Lord Durham to punish a few 
leaders, Hgbtly, but steadily, by means of an ex post fatio 
law*, m^oe to meet the case. Lord Durham foresaw the 
outcry that would he made; and declared that he would 
not think oj it on any grounds less broad tlian the wish of 
the loading loyalists, and the petition of the prisoners 
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themselves. The leading men among the British made 
known their approval; and we have the petition of eight 
rebel leaders, dated from Montreal Jail, June 25, 1838, in 
which they exhibit their own view of the course which 
would be best for the peace of the country. * We professed 
our willingness to plead guilty,’ they say, ‘whereby to 
avoid the necessity of a trial, and to give, as far as is in our 
power, tranquillity to the country. . . . We again place 
ourselves at your lordship’s discretion, and pray that the 
peace of the country may not bo ondang^^ by a trial.* 
Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Paget was at Quebec at the 
timp; and with him the plan. was discussed and agi-eed 
upon. 

On the day of the queen’s coronation, the 28th of June, 
an ordinance appeared, which declared that the eight rebel 
leaders in Ihe jail of Montreal had acknowledged their 
guilt, and submitted themselves to her majesty’s pleasure; 
that sixteen others, who were named, had fled; that it 
was hereby enacted, that the eight hefore-named culpiits 
should be transported to Bermuda, *10 undergo there such 
restraints as should be thought fit; and that any of citl'er 
class of culprits who should return and be found in the 
province without permission, should suffer death. It was 
■ to bo in the power of any governor to permit any or all of 
these persons to return. Another clause excepted from 
mercy persons concerned in two murders connected wiih 
the lebcllion. With this ordinance was published a 
proclamation of amnesty for all political offences, for all 
persons but those designated in the ordinance. 

The success of this measure, was coniplete aniipimediate. 
.MKCopt that some of the British at Quebec were offended 
at its leniency, there was nothing but exultation on every 
hand. It produced a strong impression in the United 
States; and its instant effect in settling minds, and restor¬ 
ing social confidence in Canada, was very striking. None 
were better pleased than the prisoners themselves—as 
might have been expected. Lord Durham had fears 
throughout that censure would arise at home; litt.these 
fears wore dissolved as soon as the mails could cross and. 
reoross the Atlantic, by the arrival of a dispatch from the 
colonial minister, and an autograph letter from*the queen, 
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approving of tlio ordinance and proclamation in the 
strongest terms. 

The worst seemed now over; the past appeared done 
with, and the way clear for the completion of the reforms 
in progress. Lord Durham’s health, never good, was 
somewhat impaired by toil and anxiety; but ho was now 
cheered, and had no doubt of finishing his groat work. 
But the past was not done with; for he had omitted to 
send home to the government a statement full enough to 
produce in parliament, to meet the questionings and cavils 
of the uninformed and hostile. The ministers knew 
enough for their own satisfaction; and he relied on tUeir 
pledges of cordial support, and on their consciousness of 
his ample powers—giveu-by themselves; but he ought to 
have furnished them with such complete dpciimentary 
exhibitions of the case as would have made them as strong 
with parliament as he believed himself to be with them. 
He did not; and it was a fatal omission. Some other 
matters had not gone smoothly. Lord Melbourne, with 
all his nonchalance and gaiety, had not spirit, activity, 
and courage to stand by an absent friend under attack in 
the House of Lords ; and especially when the attack came 
from Lord Brougham, who now had power at any time to 
unnerve him. All the ministers were aware of Mr. 
Turton’s intended appointment before he sailed ; yet Lord 
Melbourne gave it up to censure, as if it wore a fact new 
to him, when questioned upon it, on the 2nd of July, by 
Lord WharncUtfe. Lord Durham did not conceal his 
feelings on this incident, when ho next \vTote home. 
Another ^ack was made in .the Lower House, when Kir 
Edward Sugden objected to the small number of tkb 
govemoT-generars council; and on this occasion, the 
arrangement was quietly vindicated by Lord John Tlussell 
and the attorriey-goneral. The great attock was made on 
the 7th of August, by Lord Brougham, who not only 
offered objections which every member of the legislature 
had a norfoet right, and might consider it his duty, to 
offer, bu? pursued his supposed rival in a manner mournful 
and surprising even to those who know his temper, and 
the antecedent circumstances. Aljout the illegality of that 
part of the ordinance which declared the culprits liable to 
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death punishment if they returned without leave, there 
was a widely existing doubt—no trial having taken place ; 
but Lord Brougham also denied that the principal of the 
eight prisoners had ever acknov/ledged himself guilty; he 
set forth a different policy for Canada as the one which ho 
avouched to be right; and he brought in a bill to declaro 
the meaning of the Canada Act, under which Lord Durham 
went out—proposing therein large limitations of the 
powers of the governor-general, and offeiing to indemnify, 
hy act of parliament, all persons concerned in the issue of 
the ordinance of the 28th of Juno. Lord brougham’s own 
hill (iontained errors which exposed him to some ictort; 
as when it*declarod the ordinance to he ‘ so much for the 
service oi.’ the public, that it ougJit*to bo justified by act of 
parliament^’ while, in the S!#me breath, Lord Brougham 
was vehement about its gross and intolerable injustice. 
The declaration in the bill was vindication enougli of the 
ordinance in a moral point of view, as Lord Glcnelg 
declared; and ho avoAve<l his intofition of supporting the 
ordinance as legal in all its parts but one—meeting tho 
consequences of that one, by instructing the governor of 
Bermuda not to detain the piisoners if they should choose 
to depart; which every one know they would ho careful 
not to attempt. Lord Gileuelg also pointed out the novelty, 
ill Lord Brougham’s bill, of proposing indemnity for a 
current transaction—that is, for acts future as well as 
fiiiish«‘d. All the generous-minded men, of any politics, 
wore of one mind about tho temper sliov\fn in the treatment 
of Lord Durham, and the studious forgetfulness of tho 
singular exigency of his position. ‘ Such felt, that 
ifter having given Lord Durham powers almost unlimited 
for the management of a crisis almost unequalled, and 
encouraged him to rely on their ‘ cordial support,’ or 
‘ generous forbearance,’ as the case might be, it could not 
be right to pass‘now—hi regard to his very first act of 
mercy—a bill, called declaratory, but which should 
materially limit tho powers they had so lately conferred. 
Such men were for rectifying the one supposediillegality 
of the ordinance, while suii'poTting its intent, and uphold¬ 
ing, wherever it was possible, tho authority of tho 
governor-general, till the organisation of Canadian affairs 
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ehonld preclude all doubts as to the field of action for 
rulers, and release them from the present urgent necessity 
of support from home. But if the ministers fully under¬ 
stood the case, they did not show that they did. They 
could not, unfortunately, interest parliament by the 
production of any documentary narrative or reasoning from 
the Canadian government; and Loiii Brougham’s opposi¬ 
tion was more than they had courage to stand. Though 
liord Melbourne declai’ed, on the 9th of August, that tlie 
House was Sj^ficring from the narrowing of the mind 
caused hy the pursuit of the legal profession, and that if 
the Canadas were now lost, through the discrediting «and 
fettering of those who should protect them, it Would be by 
special pleading, he gave, way in twenty-four hours. The 
second reading of Lord Brougham’s bill was carried by a 
majority of 54 to 36. After this, all was in confusion. 
Lord Denman was disposed to believe that Lord Durham 
had the power of transporting the prisoners to the 
Bermudas, though everybody else had given up that point. 
It came out that Sir J.<iOolborne had passed ordinances of 
attainder more stringent than Lord Durham’s, without 
any question from any quarter ; and Lord Brougham now 
refused to declare whether ho thought Sir J. Colbome had 
transcended his powers. Lord Brougham’s bill was stripped 
of all its declaratory portions, and reduced to a more 
enacting of indemnity, to which again Lord Denman 
objecled, on the part of the prisoners, as a gross violation 
of the constitution. Amidst this confusion, absurd if it 
had not been about a matter so serious, the only party 
whose vieisav-ft^id facts were not fully explained was Lnsd 
Durham. He and his position v^ere sacrificed, whim 
nothing was established. 

On the 10th of August, Lord Melboumo announced that 
the queen’s advisers had counselled the disallowance of 
the ordinance. ' I cannot but say,’ he declared, ‘ that it is 
with the deepest regret and alarm that I have taken this 
course. I cannot but say that it is not without groat 
apprehc^rions of the consequences that I have taken this 
course; and it is not without feeling the greatest pain 
and regiot that I have come to the determination,* In the 
Commons, the debates on the subject were animated, and 
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sometimes angry; and the ministers appeared even more 
weak than in the Lords. On Sir Charles Grey declaring 
that, while he disapproved of the ordinance in general, he 
was convinced of the legality of the provision for the 
transportation to Bermuda, Dr. Lushing ton observed that 
Lord Durliam might have gone further astray if he had 
had more legal advice, since the lord chancellor, the lord 
chief-justice. Ex-chancellor Sugden, Sir William Follott, 
and Sir Charles Grey, all differed from one another as to 
the legality of his acts. It was now, ho'v^over, too late to 
locoiihidor the matter. The pledge was given to disallow 
the ordinance; and it was done in such a hurry that the 
amnesty provision was hot remembered; and it must 
now incLude all the parties nauied as excepted in the 
ordinance* Tho step which Lord Durham was c<unpolled 
instantly to take in consequence of this M^as converted 
into another charp;e against him, as will he seen. As Lord 
Glenelg had emphatically .approved the ordinance, in a 
dispatch to tho governor-general, it was thought necessary 
that ho should retire when tho annulling was decreed. 
Ho was got rid of, and was succeeded, as colonial secretary, 
in February 1839, by Lord JSTormanby. 

It was on a fine September day, on returning from a 
merry drive, that Lord Durham and his family and 
advisers received tho news of tho disallowance of the 
ordinance. His friend and best helper, Mr. Charles 
Duller, knew before dinner—knew by his countenance 
more than by words, that all was over—that their great 
enterprise was ruined. When they sat down in consulta- 
iion, that adviser and Liend would fain Ikam persuaded 
Tiimself and others that all was not over. That this was 
the result of an intrigue was to them clear. 3’ho ministers 
and Lord Durham had a deadly enemy, who had given 
notice of what tkey might expect when he declared that 
he ‘ hurled defiance" at»Lord Melbourne’s head ; and Lord 
Molhourno and his comrades dared not withstand this 
enemy even while the first lawyers in the empire dil^agreed 
as to whether the ordinance of l^ord Durham v?l,s.legal or 
illegal. What Sir J. Colborae had done was approved oi> 
passed over; and when, iii a most critical difBculty which 
Sir J. Colbome should never have thrown ujfon him, Lord 
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DxiTham need powers which Sir J. Colborne had used 
without question, his watchful onomy seized his oppor¬ 
tunity to scare his friends from supporting him, as they 
w^ere pledged to do. Considering all this, and that Lord 
Durham was to blame in not having furnished the govern¬ 
ment at home with stifficient documentary material for his 
defence, Mr. Charles Buller earnestly desircid to hold out, 
for the high prize of success in retrieving flic colony, and 
forming a new and sound colonial system. But he soon 
saw that Lord J[)urliam was right in proposing to return. 
The governor-general had not health for sii. li a stiuggle 
as this must now have been. Energy anti tlocision were 
not always to be commanded in' the degree nocessary under 
such unequalled difficuhics; and death in tin; midst of tho 
work was only too probable." Again, tho colony was still 
in too restive and unsettled a state to be governed by an 
enfeebled hand; and whil,e unsupportiL'd at home, Jjord 
Durham was a less safe ruler than Sir J. Colboi nc, whom 
he would leave in his place. Again, it was now* clear that 
tho trno battle-field on behalf of Canada was in parliament. 
With his present knowdedgo in h>s head, and his inatujod 
schemes in his hand, Lord Durham could do more for 
Canada in tho House of Lords than ho could do at Quebec, 
while the I/ords made nightly attacks whicli drew rebuke 
even from tho Duke of Wellington, and thw^artod tho policy 
which thov did not understand. Thus, resignation was 
an act of sad and stern necessity ; but, if not so, it wjis an 
act of clear fidelity .to Canada. It was hastened by rumours 
of intended insurrection, which, nuder tho circumstances, 
could bo diftiJit with only by Sir J. Colbiu-ne. H 

And now again came tho question, what ’was to be done 
wdth tho prisoners? Tho case was at present, tin's. They 
would return on Lord Durham’s resignation. Wore they 
to be tried or noc ? Having been already more or loss 
punished, were they to be punished over again? The 
violent loyalists would have aricsled them; and then 
would have ensued the very evils, with aggravation, tliat 
the ordinffiico was designed to obviate. The guilt would 
. have been proved; and accjuittal would have followed, in 
the face of the evidence. There must have been—to avoid 
such a specUAile as this — a suspension of the habeas corpus, 
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or packed j\iries, or maiiial law; and if Lord Durliam 
would not introduce such measuros for the punishment of 
tho rebels at an earlier date, ho would not do it now, to 
ropunish a few of them long after the rebellion had ceased. 
These men wore as yet feeble and insignificant—the few 
against wlioiii there was a sufficiency of evidence; but 
they would I- come abundantly formidable if it could once 
ho said in the dnitod States, and aioiind their own homes, 
ilmt tlaey wore persecuted by the British government. 
This Avauild lie made the pretext of tlio rebellion then 
l>re^\in<r: wh’ '.h might otherwise bo easily^dealt with from 
it^ Wan -i' ‘text. There Vfas also no time to bo lost; 
for tho huml flight now arrive any day. Lord Durham 
w.'is tho‘eror»> advised to meet the difficulty half-way— 
to speak tlu' first word—and to do it by inserting in his 
needful prof’hmialion a declaration that there was now 
notliiii; ' pvevejit the reti\;i‘ii of tlio prisoners. Lord 
JJurhan. . .nself observed thaf this would be regarded at 
lioinc as . freak of tempef; but? his council encouraged 
liim to brave the imjuitation, |iiid trust to tho facts 
becoming understood iu .time. The act was called a freak 
of temiior; and so was his determination to return; and 
so was his pruob mation—which is considered by impartial 
observers ouci of tho tinest papers of its kind that our 
history can show. It was not a case in which there could 
he any conec'almcnt or shuffiing. To enlist tho colonists 
on the side of oliedieuce and order, it w'as necessary to tell 
them Nimply why ho must leave ihoni—why tho rebels 
wliom he luul punished were relea ■ 1 by tho homo govern¬ 
ment—and how it w'as tliat tho piaus for t^y^welfaro of 
§lic colony were suddenly stopped. It was necessary, for 
tlio same juirposo, to keep up their hope and trust in 
government—to show 1hem that all might yet he well if 
ho wont hi line to explain their case—to lead them to roly 
on him still, as tcsolvecbin their cause. The proclamation 
w'as issued on tho fith of October; and its immediate 
effect was to soften tho grief and wrath of the colony at 
losing him—to allay excessive agitation—aneWto prove 
tliut he had not miscalcuhitcd the resources of the" colony, 
by bringing forward volunteers, in fresh confidence, for* 
the defence of tho province. • 
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He did what he could to obviate to the colony the 
mischief done by friends and foes at home; and he did so 
much that he must ever be regarded as the originator of 
good government in the colonies. Earoly has a greater 
work been done in live months than the actual reforms he 
wrought in Canada; but he did much more by means of 
the report which he delivered after his return. By means 
of this celebrated report, free and large principles of 
colonial government are exhibited in action, and endowed 
with so communicable a character that there are none of 
OUT more thri^’^ng colonies that do not owe much of their 
special prosperity to him; and probably few of the least 
happy that would not have been in a worse condition if 
he had not gone to Canada. By the utmost diligence in 
the completion of his measures during the few, weeks that 
remained—^by every effort of self-control, and by the quiet 
operation of his magnanimity—^he avevtod as much as ho 
could of the mischief done at home; hut one fatal con¬ 
sequence was beyond his power. His heart was broken. 
Ko malice, no indifferertpe, no levity, can get rid pf that 
fact; and it is one which should not ho hidden. 

He hold to his work to the last. On the night before 
his departure, a proclamation settled the rights of squatters 
on crown-lands. As he went down to the harbour, crowds 
stretched as far as the eye could see—every head uncovered, 
and not a sound but of the carriages. This deep silence of 
sympathy moved him strongly ; and he believed that this 
was his last sight of an assemblage of men ; for he had no 
idea that he could reach England alive. As the frigate— 
the Jneonsi^t —was slowly tpwed out of harbour, hoa\j' 
snow-clouosseemed to sink and settle upon her, whim 
over the water came the sound of the cannon wJjich installed 
his successor. Those of his council who remained behind, 
to clear off arrears of business, were alarmed, during their 
sad and silent dinner, by a report of ffro on board tlie 
frigate; and a fire there was, but it was presently 
extinguished. There was no intermission of storms up to 
the moment of the landing at Plymouth, on the let of 
^ December. While the ship was in harbour there, the 
weather was so boisterous that there was difficulty .to the 
queen’s messengers in finding any sea-goers who would 
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undertake to convey on board the Inconstant the packet of 
orders to land Lord Durham without the honours. It was 
done by a boat being allowed to drive so that the packet 
could be thrown on board. He met honours in abamdanco, 
however, on his landing, and all the way to London— 
crowded public meetings, addresses, escorts—every token 
of confidence and attachment that could cheer his heart. 
There was great joy throughout the Liberal party when 
his first words at the Devonport meeting were known. 
They referred to his * declarations to the p^)ple of Scotland 
in 1834,’ as his present creed. But ho disappointed the 
Liberals by his magnanimous determination to devote 
himself to* the retrieval of'Canada, and to listen to nothing 
else till that was effected. . • 

Lady Durham immediately on her return resigned her 
situation in the queen’s household.—'Great efforts wero 
made to bring ahcfiit a reconciliation between Lord Durham 
and the AVhig government^ and his generosity aided the 
attempt, lie could afford to do'it; for he had never 
spokQji evil of his enemies. ISotlang had throughout been 
more touching to those •who knew him than his slowness 
to give up hope in Lord Brougham, and his quickness in 
seizing on favourable explanations of doubtful conduct. 
He now required of his friends silence in both Houses 
about his quarrel; and ho kept silence himself,* While 
the newspapers of all parties were commenting on the 
weakness of the Whigs, and declaring that they could not 
remain in power ‘ beyond Easter at furtliost ’—a curious 
hit as to date—^Ijord Durham devoted himself only the 
^ore to the sulqDort of a ministry which, all its sins 
^iid weaknesses, professed a liberal policy. Ho was soon 
joined by his coadjuti>rs from Canada ; and they worked 
together at the c(dobrated l oport. There was more cavil 
about small circumstances on the publicnti6n of the report 
—worthy of mention only as showing how he was betraye<l 
when he relied on the ‘ cordial' support’ of friends and tlie 

I * It will be evident to the readers of this chapter ia written 

from private knovslcdf^e, as wtdl aa frc»m public document? 'After the 
above notice of Lord Uuiham’a generous silence, n is hardly neces-* 
sary to say that no statement of the circumstaoccs of his Canada 
mission was over made to me by himself or any of his^tamily. 
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‘ generous forbearance’ of opponents. Much of his time and 
labour was devoted to the instruction of his successor, Mr. 
C. Poulett Thomson (afterwards Lord Sydenham), who 
wisely resolved to adopt the Durham policy with the 
utmost completeness. Many hours every day were spent 
in consultation, and preparation of measures ; and to good 
purpose. Not only were Lord Durham’s plans all adopted 
by Lord Sydenham, but his own best measures were 
planned in Lord Durham’s house in London, prepared for 
introduction in Canada, and the agents infonned and 
instructed. These duties done, but few mouths of life 
remained to tho baffled statesman. When he could giye 
information about Canadian matters, or vindicate the 
principles of good governineut at home, or in tlio colonies, 
ho was at his post in tho House of Lords. But he was 
visibly sinking. Im the summer of 1840, lie was ordered 
to the south of Europe far his healtli; but he found 
himself so ill at Dover that ho turned aside to Cowes, 
where he became too weak to leave his coucli. Even then, 
and when he was unable to take any nourishment but a 
little fruit, there was so much life aud animation in his 
countenance and conversation, that those who knew him 
best could not but believe that much work yet lay 
between him and the grave; but on the 28th of .July ho 
sank rapidly, and died in a few hours. He loft his lai*ge 
estates and other property as much as possilde at the 
disposal'of his devoted wife—the eldest daughter of Earl 
Grey: but she followed him in a few months, leaving 
their young son to emulate the virtues of his parents as 
well as h c^pa ight after the spectacle of their examplp 
was withdraw. \ 

Thus were the Liberal party in Groat Bjitain deprived 
of tho statesman whom they had hoped to make their 
head. It may bo questioned whether his health or his 
temperament would have over perjjiitted him to hold a post 
in tho cabinet for any length of time. Ho could not, under 
Lord Grey’s premiership; but the shortcomings of that 
administration arc quite enough to account for his secession. 
, Tho halting reformers were no comrades for him; and his 
directness, frankness, faith, and courage wore altogether 
overpowering to them. Magnanimous as his nature was, 
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ho bad faults of temper which excused somo dislike and 
some ridicule, though that fault was much exaggerated 
by those who, being able to establish no other charge 
against him, made the most of that. Ho had much to 
bear from the loss of children, and his infirm health ; but 
ho never was wanting to the discharge of public duty. 
From the moment wlien the young John George Lambton 
fixed tbo attention of the best opposition men by his 
maiden speech, to that in which he provided for the 
establishment of responsible government^ in Canada, ho 
was the trust and hope of the most highly principled 
Liberals in the country, lie had good working ability 
—a clear Head, an unprejudiced mind, a ceaseless desire to 
learn of all who had anything .tcT tell, and a most con¬ 
scientious •industry. It has* been said that ho had a 
genius fur truth ; and so he had—boJtkfor the perception 
and the expressiofi of it. Jlo^hought nothing of his own 
power of public speaking; ]jut some of the best lawyers 
and literary people in ICngland liked it as well as any 
election mob that lie over addres»e(l. Ho died at the ago 
of forty-eight, and lt‘ft no political successor. If tho 
advent of the Cousorvatives was before believed to bo near, 
it became pretty certain from tlio timo of Lor<l Durliaui’s 
deatli. There w'as no longer anything in connection with 
tho Whig administration worth contending for. Lord 
Durham had uplield it, and thereby enjoined tho same 
conduct on his friends ; but when he was gone, no further 
effort was possible, and tho Melbourne .ministry remained 
dependent on tho mere favoui* of the rpioeii. 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Charles JJg^lcTwas tho 
nearest friend and adviser of i^ord Durham in his Canadian 
enterprise. Ho was his chiof-sccrotary and a member of 
his council; and it is understood that tho merit of tho 
celebrated report is mainly asoribable to* him. Ho was 
before a remarkable member of the House of Commons — 
remarkable for liigh political promise, and for a manly 
amiability which engaged the friendly regard of every 
man within the four walls., lie was one of th^lqaders of 
tho radical reform party: but this did not render him ai^ 
object of suspicion or dislike to the rankest Tory in tlio 
House—any moro than hi.s overflowing \fit made him 
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feared or avoided. He was tut thirty-two when he 
finished his work at the Canadian report; and every one 
hoped and supposed that a long course of usefulness and 
honour lay Before him. But in ten years he also was gone, 
after having risen much in the appreciation of those who 
knew him most and least. In the words of one who know 
and has described him well: ‘ To a singular extent it can 
be said of him that ho was a spontaneous, clear man. 
Very gentle, too, though full of fire; simple, brave, 
graceful. What he did and what he said came from him 
as light from a luminous body ; and had thus always in it 
a high and rare merit, which any of the .more discorning 
could appreciate fully. To many, for a long t\^hile, Mr. 
Buller passed merely foi* a man of wit; and certainly his 
beautiful natural gaiety of character, which by.no means 
meant levity, was commonly thought to mean it, and did, 
for many years, hinder tho recognition of his higher 
intrinsic qualities. Slowly it ,bcgan to he discovered that, 
under all this many-coloured radiancy and coruscation, 
there burned a most steady light- -a sound, penetrating 
intellect, full of adroit resources, and loyal by nature itself 
to all that was methodic, manful, true; in brief, a mildly 
resolute, chivalrous, aiid gallant character, capable of 
doing much'serious service.’ 

When these men and their coadjutors were turned back 
from their * serious service ’ in Canada, the work did not 
stop. Their successors—Lord Sydenham and his coad¬ 
jutors—applied thoinselvos with diligence and devoted ness 
io carry out their policy and their projects. Lord 
S 3 "denham’siJ(!ralth was no bettor than his predecessoi ’s 
and he died within two years of his arrival in Canada; 
but in that brief timie, and under that disability, he had 
done more than most men would in many years. 

Mr. C. Poulett Thomson, as he still was,, went out with 
the leading points of his mission well fixed in his mind— 
that the minority was no longer to govern: that tho 
executive and the assembly were to bo brought into 
harmony, f!li accordance with what arc considered tho first 
principles of government at home, and with what was 
called responsible government in Canada; and that such 
improvement^ as he contemplated, must bo made, not by 
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means of organic changes in the constitution, hut by ad¬ 
ministering the powers of the government in a just and 
liberal spirit, so as to attract the sympathies of all to the 
executive. He wished to do in Canada what Lord 
Normanby and his coadjutors had attempted in Ireland; 
and it remained to be seen how much resemblance there 
was between the ‘ Family Compact ’ in Canada and the 
‘ rrotestanta’ in Ireland—between tho ‘French’ in Canada 
and the Catholics in Ireland. By his earliest declarations 
aftei’ liis arrival in different colonies, it w^s seen that he 
held two points of doctrine in regard to his own conduct^— 
that, as the representative of- tho sovereign, he was re-t- 
sponsible to tho imperial a'uthoritios alone; and that his 
first obligation was so to form and conduct his government 
as to insurq its harmony withdho majority of the House of 
Assembly. The .question was whetl^is^ tho doctrino was 
practicable. The “proof must b,e the work of many years, 
and must include tho trial of many governors. In his own 
shoi t day, he did what he could. He had the inestimable 
advantage which was denied to •his predecessor in the 
most critical moment of*his probalion—support from the 
government at home. The new colonial secretary, Lord 
J. Itussoll, was a sort of idol of his, and afforded him a full 
requital of support, llo had no personal enemy in the 
House of Lords to scare his friends into desertion. Ho had 
every advantage: and ho used his advantages well. 

Ilis chief aim was the legislative leunion of the two 
provinces, in order to undo, if possible, some of tho 
mischief of their division, and promote tho pjocoss of 
Anglicising the French. This project he ^jpjjounced in 
jfis speech to the legislature, at the end of 1S30 : and he 
witnessed the accomplishment of it in little more than a 
year. The logislativo union of the two Canadas was 
proclaimed on the lOthof February 1841—the queen’s first 
wedding-day, and the anniversary also of tho conclusion 
of tho treaty of 17615, which made Canada a British colony : 
and also of an act which it was less conciliatory to re¬ 
member-—the royal assent to the suspension of tie .consti¬ 
tution of Lower Canada. It needs not bo said that the , 
union was unacceptable to the French population. They 
struggled hard to return representatives who •s^'ere opposed 
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to the project; aod there are still many, on both sides the 
water, who donbt wlmther the matter is settled yet. The 
elections wore conducted with much i*iot and some loss of 
life, and the first proceedings of the united legislature were 
stormy; but, on the whole, matteis went better than the 
governor expected ; and in a private letter of the 27th of 
June, a fortnight after the opening, he declared himself at 
ease in regard to the great experiment. So sanguine was 
he, that ho concluded his letter with the following prophecy 
in regard to a# supposed successor: Such a man —not a 
soldier, but a statesman—will find no difficulties in his path 
that he cannot easily surmount; for everything will be^^in 
grooves, running of itself and only requiring general direc¬ 
tion.’ If this was too much to anticipate, it is certain that 
the improvements achieved in two ^’’eara were very remark¬ 
able. Men’s minds'V.'ere calmed ; credit was re-established; 
public works wore in rapid* progress; “and confidence in 
the imperial rule, and hope fipm the colonial government, 
had, in a groat degree, superseded hatred and fear. 

Lord Sydenham’s heaHli was too much shaken by disease 
to permit him to sustain any shc/ck of accident; and lie 
died, ill September 1841, from the consequences of his 
horse falling with him—by which his leg was broken. 
He gave his attention to public affairs to the last, with 
great calmness and fortitude. His ago was only forty-two. 

The first association with the name of Mr. 0. Poulett 
Thomson always was, and is still, of a repeal of the corn- 
laws. Ho was the son of a merchant; and no man in 
England—not Mr. Huskisson himself—ever had a more 
thorough ij«R5**rstanding of the soundness of the principh 
of free-trade. It was to advocate this principle—ana 
especially in regafd to com—that Mr. Thomson was 
returned by Manchester as her representative. For a time 
ho did the duty well; and when he became a member of 
the Whig administration ho stipulated for freedom to 
advocate a repeal of the corn-laws. ' But this soon grow a 
cold and formal affair; and we know by an extract from 
liis privafe journal; written onJiis voyage to Canada, that 
^ he was conscious of having lost ground with the Liberal 
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no longer what they were to me.’ His office of cliancellor 
of the exchequer was so disagreeable to him, that ho would 
give up the cabinet and parliament to avoid it. Ho was 
glad to get away to Canada, and do there, by himself, the 
work that was pressing to be done. He and the political 
world seem to have been, at that time, in a state of mutual 
disappointment; and the reason appears to have been that 
lie WHS not in himself lofty enough for the position as¬ 
signed him. Ho was an able man—had a clear head, and 
a strong will, and much knowledge ; but there was little 
morally noble in him but his strength of will—shown in 
his, industry and his ondurairce of pain. Ho did many 
useful things at tho Board of Trade; and lie found his 
most favoarahlo jiosition when Jio» went to Canada; but 
bo neither entertained nor inspired political faith, nor 
drew towards himself any high respQjiUor genial admira¬ 
tion. Though hisJast scene of action was his greatest and 
best, lie was regarded, and is still, as one of llio Whig 
failni'os—one of tlie niinistcTs of a critical period, who, 
wliilo possessed of considerable talents and some good 
political qualities, have done more than many worse men 
lo shake a nation’s faith—if not in the principles of politics, 
at least in tlmsc who are the most forward in the profession 
of them. I’lie professions of Whig reformers while re¬ 
hearsing tho death-knell of abuses, have but too often 
reminded us of Hr. Johnson’s knocking and summoning 
ghost; the conclusion in both cases being that—‘ nothing 
ensued.’ What is duo to Mr. C. Poulett Thomson’s memory 
is, that ho should bo regarded and remembered as Lord 
iSvdenham, who governed Canada for two on the 

Introduction of Lord Hurham ; and that, if to^nuh self- 
regard mingled—as his journal shows*—with his induce¬ 
ments to the work, he still boro in mind Lord Spencer’s 
more generous suggestion, that Canada offered ‘the finest 
field of exertion for auy one, as atfording the greatest 
power of doing the greatest good to one’s fellow-creatures.*" 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Jamaica—The Planters—Imperial Agents—Lord Sligo—Sir Idonel 
Smith—Proposed Suspension of the Constitution—Weakness of 
Ministers — Their Resignation — Bedchamber Question— Sir. R. 
Peel summoned — Household Appointments — Restoration of the 
Whig Ministert!—Election of a Speaker—^New Jamaica Bill—Oifloial 
Changes—Queen’s Engagement—Her Marriage—Prince Albert’s 
Annuity. 

Canada was not the'only British colony which caused 
embarrassment to the ministry by hostility botwoen the 
legislature and executive. The affairs of the nation 
were brought to a crisis,.in tho spring of 1839, by the 
doubt whether or not the constitution of Jamaica should 
be suspended. 

It was then, and ii will ever be, a matter of grateful 
surprise that such an event as the abolition of slavery 
should have taken place amidst such quietness as prevailed 
throughout tho West Indies. Tho quietness continued in 
most of the settlements; and no reasonable person can' 
read the records of tho time without emotions of admi- 
lation at the temper of tho negroes during the critical 
years which succeeded their einaucipatioii. While their 
conduct was such as to need no excuse, that of their former 
masters ought to have every allowance. It is impossiblo 
for men>«c^th a fow exceptions—who have lived all Hieir 
lives in the possession of power like that of the slave-owri r, 
to enter at once into a stato of fellow-citizenship with 
their former slaves, and to stand equal with them before 
the law, with a good grace. The Jamaica planters were 
now to decree in their assombly^and to live tinder, a whole 
set of now laws which had never been necessary when all 
other men in their island had been their proyjorty and not 
their i&ighbours; and it wajs most difficult for thorn and 
the imperial government to agree upon those laws. Again, 
many practices towai-ds their negroes, while still in a state 
of apprenticeship, which appeared to them necessary and 
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ordinary, could not be allowed under the now system; and 
the whipping of women, the cruel use of the tread-mill, 
and many penal usages in prisons, were forbidden by 
imperial law, which appeared in the eyes of the planters 
mere favouritism to the negroes, and vexatious interference 
with themselves. Again, they had been reared in a 
temper of chartered self-will; and they could not in a 
moment be expected to feel and show the deference, 
moderation, and good manners usual among residents under 
a better social system than theirs. Thmr conduct Wiis 
exactly what might have boon expected—that of children 
in A combative mood. The members of assembly talked 
big, did provoking things,* snubbed successive governors, 
used insolent language to the imperial government, endea¬ 
voured to trench upon the Abolition Act by provisions 
in bills of their yvvii, drew upon thcipselves disallowance 
of their acts from* home, and»,then refused to provide for 
the executive wants of the ^sland, and oven hustled, and 
turned out of their house, the officer who came to delivoi* 
the governor’s message. After the completion of emancipa¬ 
tion, a large proportion* of the planters oppressed the 
patient negroes by arbitrary and illegal oxaotions of rent, 
by a misapplication of the vagrant law, and bj’' all those 
harassing methods which suggest themselves to persons 
accustomed to despotism as a iiatural right, and thrown 
into ill-humour by a deprivation of that power. That 
such was tlie conduct of that section of society represented 
by the assembly is established by a mass of documentary 
evidence, and by the testimony of all who w^ent fresh to ' 
+he scene—such as the stipendiary magistrainii^he Bishop 
in' Jamaica, and observers from various countries travelling 
in the island. 

On the other hand, the governors and other agents of 
the imperial government could not be expected to preserve 
an immovable patience-*-to resist all provocation to anta¬ 
gonism—to see without some emotions of partiality the 
oppression of the negroes who were free by law, but not 
yet in fact—to hear with perfect composure thJI scolding 
which they incurred by encouraging the negro women to » 
decline hard field-work, and by putting the labourers in 
possession of their own case with regard ixf wages. It 

2 2 
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might have been impossible for the officials to a\’oi(l colli- 
fiion with the planters; but there were faults on their side 
as well as on the other—as is always the case where 
quarrels exist. In 1836, Lord Sligo, the governor, violated 
the privileges of the assembly by sending down a message 
that he would not pass a bill u^le^s it were amended as 
the other House proposed. Hor this he was rebuked by 
the home government; and it was necessary for him to 
apologise to tho assembly. ITo did this on the 24th of 
May ; but coujd not, after such a misadventure, remain in 
his post with any satisfaction; and ho was succeeded, in 
the next autumn, by Sir Lionel Smith. • 

Sir Lionel Smith was popular at first; and daring 1837, 
affairs proceeded with great smoothness. But the new 
governor was soon pronounced guilty of favouritism to the 
negroes, like everybody else who came from the mother- 
country ; and the in8olencf>*of the assembly became more 
ostentations than ever. It jvas prorogued and then disr 
solved, under a stubborn refusal on its own part to pass 
the laws necessaiy for iho transaction of the affairs of tlie 
colon}'. The new assembly paraded a similar refusal, as 
soon as it met—in December 1838. The especial cause of 
wrath at this time was tho passage of a bill in the imperial 
parliament for the regulation of prisons in Jamaica; an 
act rendered highly necessary by tho cruelties which were 
perpetrated there, under various licences and pretences 
which must bo put an end to. Another method by which 
the planters evinood their wrath was by forcible ejectments 
of the negroes from their habitations, by which distress 
and feenQmig(disconteiit wore. occasioned. The governor 
reported to the authorities at home that tho laws were n't 
clear in regard to tiie relations between the employing and 
the labouring classes, and that a complete now system was 
required. Under these circumstances—with local legisla¬ 
tion at a stand, and a largo toction of law requiring 
absolute renovation—Lord Melbourne's government deter¬ 
mined to propose to parliament a suspension of the consti¬ 
tution o(^ Jamaica for five years, during which a provisional 
government would administer its affairs, allowing time for 
an improvement in tho temper of all tlie parties who were 
in a state of wrath. 
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The government miscalculated their strength. It must 
he a strong government which can carry a suspension of a 
constitution of 200 years old under any circumstances but 
those of an armed rebellion, like that of Canada ; and Lord 
Melbourne’s government had for some time been the 
weakest of the weak. It had lost the support of the 
radical reform party, and was universally understood to bo 
kept in power by the mere favour of the young queen ; and 
there were circumstances in the demeanour of the premier 
which made that favour more conspicuous than it ought to 
have been. By this time, it had become the custom of 
Tiewbpapcrs .of various politics to record the visits of Lord 
Melbourne to the palace, and his at|;endanco on the queen 
in her drives and at her fro(j[ucnt ’parties. All reasonable 
persons saw'how natural it was that a sovereign so young 
and inexperienced’yi her difficult diitiGs should desire the 
daily attemlanco of a ministcr*’so qiialifiod by years and 
abilities to ho her instructor And guide ; and how natural 
it was that a man of so much Avorldly experience and so 
kind a heart should he interested in* the task (;f instruction 
and gnidanco. But even the most seiisiblo and genial- 
minded sfiw how it was also reasonable that the public in 
• general should he discontented at an apjioaranco of pleasure- 
seeking and idleness in the first minister of an empire, 
Avlioso work must bo such as ought to leave him little 
leisure for ahsouce from his office during any but the 
evening hours which arc all that busy men usually spare 
for relaxation. It was in the midst of a prevalent desire 
for a prime-minister wlio should ap])car sensible of the 
rjsjxmsibility of his position, that the calJlil^P brought 
forward a measure wliich at least was very daring, and on 
which the most conscientious politicians might naturally 
entertain the gravest doubts. 

When Mr. Lahmichcro brought forward the motion on 
the 9th of April 1830, it appeared that, though no one 
defended the conduct of the Jamaica a-semhly, men of all 
parties .s.aw one way or another by which thodircjnecessity 
of suspending the constiiutfon iniglit he avoided, ' Some 
were for treating the assembly as passionate children, to 
whom a time for tliought and a }>lace for repentance should 
be permitted. Some hoped that the cure might De naturally 
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effeoted by means of the enlargement of the constituency 
of Jamaica, which must take place henceforth through the 
admission of black citizens to political rights. And there 
were many who objected to the asaijipiment in the preamble 
of the bill of insufficient grounds, while the real and 
avowed reason was that the present was a good occasion 
for that renovation of the institutions of Jamaica whicli 
was a necessary consequence, sooner or later, of the great 
social changes introduced by the emancipation of the 
negroes. Thof affair was fully debated. Counsel wore 
heard on behalf of the assembly; and most able and 
pertinacious was the pleading. The minisiors strained 
every nerve to carry their measure; but when ^he decisive 
division took place, on the 6th of May, or rather on the 
morning of the 7th, their Majority, in a full House, was 
on^ 5. * 

On the reassembling of 4ho Houses,'' the ministers an¬ 
nounced their resignation of loffice. The rotison assigned 
was, that the assembly of Jamaica would believe that its 
insolence was countenaftcod by the British parliament, and 
the authority of the crown would-be so much weakened in 
that and in other colonies, that Lord Melbourne’s adminis¬ 
tration could not undertake to govern them. This avowal 
placed the Melbourne cabinet in a difficulty on its speedy 
return to office; but yet it was a foitunate avowal on the 
whole, for it saved the ministers from tlio very serious 
imputations which they deserved to incur, on its now 
appearing that they had brought their young and confiding 
sovereign, through her very confidence in them, into a 
position afiiHgpf*eat perplexity and humiliation. The timr^ 
had now come for the fulfilment of the predictions of those 
who had given early warning about the formation of the 
queen’s household. The Whig ministers, by suiruunding 
the queen with their wives, sisters, and daughters, exposed 
her to be stripped of hey accustomed attendants on a 
change of ministry, or forced her into an unconstitutional 
position. They now gave her unconstitutional advice, and 
upheld- fer in an unconstitutional position. She was 
• gently dealt with by public opinion in this matter, on 
account of her youth and inexperience, and also because 
she was reafiy the chief sufferer on the occasion; but the 
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nniversal conviction was, that the ministers had "been no 
true friends to their trusting sovei-eign. Their enemies 
concluded, wrongly but not unnaturally, that the whole 
affair was deliberately planned to give the Whigs a con¬ 
tinued hold on office. It was as confuting this charge that 
Lord John RusseU’s avowal of inability to govern the 
colonies, after the late division, was useful to the reputa¬ 
tion of the Melbourne ministry. 

It was on the Tuesday night that tlie resignations were 
announcod. On Wednesday, the 8th of May, at two 
o’clock, Sir R. Peel waited on the queen, ifl answer to her 
summons. The queen had sent for the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington in’the first instance, and the duke had told her 
that the chief difficulties of .a ^ Conservative ministry 
wonld lie in the House of Commons: and he therefore 

ti ^ 

advised her to send for Sir R. Peel. , The remarkable 
truthfulnoBS of the queen’s ,characfer showed itself at 
once; a truthfulnebs which may occasionally a-nuoy or 
discourage persons who ha& bee«i accustomed tc) stmie- 
thing diffeient at court, but w)iich is an inestimable 
security to her ministers by making always firm thq 
ground under their feet. After the intrigue and nnti uth- 
fulness of George TV., and the vacillating weakness and 
senile impressibility of William IV., wmch made their 
ministers feel the precariousness of the arrangements of 
every daj'', there was something so delightful to the 
queen’s first set of ministers in hei' steady attachment 
and perfect ingenuousness, that no gne can •wonder if 
their discretion, and even their sense of political honour,. 
Avore laid asleep. Exactly in the 'same pnvnortion must 
*he same qualities in the sovereign have nWi embarrass¬ 
ing to her ueAv ministers on their first approach. As Sir 
R. Peel avowed to the House, the queen greeted him with 
a spontaneous intimation that she was much grieved to 
part with her fate inir^stors, whose conduct she entirely 
approved. This was an awkward beginning; but the 
negotiation proceeded, and no difficulty arose as to the 
formation of the new cabii^et. Nothing had th^ far been 
said about the constitution of the household ; and'so little 
was Sir R. Peel prepared with any complaint or any plait 
about this, that, as he said, he did not knoiv of what in- 
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dividuals the household was composed, till, having to talk 
over the matter witfi his intended colleagues, he referred 
to the Bed-book, and was struck with the completeness of 
the arrangements for surrounding the Queen with the 
nearest relations of the Whig minislera. For instance— 
an instance adduced by Sir E. Peel in the House—the 
great difficulty of his government was Ireland, the Con¬ 
servatives being in direct opposition to the policy of Lords 
Nonnanby and Morpeth; and on referring to the Eed- 
book, ho found that the two ladies in the closest atten¬ 
dance upon the* queen were the wife of Lord Kormanby 
and the sister of Lord Morpeth. Sir E. Peel told his in¬ 
tended colleagues what he meant to do. Ho should not 
propose any change in ,the offices below that of lady of 
the bedchamber. He trusted .that the ladies who hold the 
higher offices would voluntarily resign. If they did not, 
he must propose a change. This was not only reasonable, 
as requiring the most ordinary and indispensable token ot 
the confidence of the sovereign^ but it was a constitutional 
right. The highest authorities on constitutional points 
declared that tho appointments of,the household are state 
appointments, for which the minister is responsible. 
Neither the queen nor her ministers, however, knew this. 
Hitherto, there had been sufficient consideration for the 
dignity and the feelings of tho sovereign to keep the con¬ 
stitutional question out of sight. Now that tho Mel¬ 
bourne ministry had rashly brought it forward, it was 
found that Sir E,_^Pcel was right. Though constitu¬ 
tionally right, it was, however, &aid at tho timo that ho 
was politic ally w rong; and that he might have ]:nown 
that the lafffffi^in question would certainly resign im¬ 
mediately, and their places bo quietly filled up in a 
prudent manner with persons in a noutral position as to 
their political connections. * That Sir E. Peel retired upon 
this difficulty was regarded as a ^igu that he was not 
ready for office ; that not only was Ireland his * difficulty,’ 
as ho said, but that it was so great a difficulty as to in¬ 
dispose him^for office. If the \V higs now Came in again, 
they woiila hold rule at his will and pleasure; and he 
(Ajuld take their places at any time when they had fairly 
tried, and proyed to the world, the issue of their Irish 
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policy. However this might be, what took place about 
the household appointments was made known to all the 
world—the queen having given pcrmisbion to Sir 11. Peel 
to tell his part of the story in parliament. The explana¬ 
tions of the Whig ministers, and the records of the daily 
news of the time, supply the rest. 

When Sir K. Peel told the queen, on the Thuisday, 
what he proposed to do, she misunderstood him, as was 
afterwards acknowledged, and supposed him to contem¬ 
plate the removal of all her servants* and houscbold 
friends. This was certainly the impression she had given 
to the late ministers when they agreed in council on the 
mistaken’advice which they gave the queen. The queen 
stopped Sir It. Peel in his stateraAit of his wish to consult 
her predilections, by declarhig that she would admit no 
change whatev4Dr in the female <<ipfTointinetitw of her 
household. She kent for Lord J. Kussoll, and expressly 
put the question to him whether sho was not right lu this, 
lie replied that she was right; and she then naturally 
requested him to support her tiow, as she had before 
supported her ministoLs. She also appealed to Lord 
Melbourne, and stated her intentions to the Duke of 
Wellington. The duke was of opinion that Sir II. Peel 
must ictire if the queen’s mind was thus made up. Loid 
Melbourne called his colleagues together, and in council 
they advised the queen to send the following note to Sir 
K. I’ccd: ‘ The queen, having considered the proposal 
made to her yesterday by Sir 11, Pfccl, to remove the 
ladies of her bedchamber, cannot (•onsent to adopt a 
^ourse which she conceives to be contrariWtafcusage, and 
^hich is rcqmgnant to her feelings.’ Thus the Whig 
ministers formally as.sumcd the responsibility of this act. 
^'o allusion is made to the constitutional principle of the 
case; and Lord, John EussoUs appeal throughout was to 
^ risage.’ It is strange Hhat he and his collefjgucs did not 
see how contrary to usage it was to place the sovereign in 
the position into which they had brought their aueen. 

In two or three hours Sir R. Peel sent a Ic^er to the 
queen, in v;hich he carefully related the facts of the case 
—an act of justice to himself under the circumstances. 
He had been misapprehended in the highest quarter at 
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first; and already reports were flying abroad throngh , 
Wb% households of his having desired to separate the 
queen from all the friends of her childhood, and to impose 
upon her an nnacoeptablo set of servants of “^rory politics, 
and so forth. The queen gave him permission to read her 
note, and his own letter in parliament, and to set himself 
right, as far as those went. Ho was so misrepresented, 
however, by some close connections of the Whig ministers 
—among otliore by the Hon. William Cow|)er, the nephew 
and piivato secretary of Lord Melbouino, m an address to 
the Hertford electors, for which ho afterwards publicly 
apologised—that the popularity of the queen and her 
Whig ministers suddenly rose fur a short time, at the 
expense of the reputation of the Duke of- Wellington and 
Sir B. Peel for loyalty and g6od manners; and.the Mol- 
hourne ministry were- thus enabled to return to office 
with more apparent probabilfi’i.y of bein^ able to govern 
the country than had lately hcen seen. But mistakes 
fostered and spread by party-spir it, are not of long dura'- 
tion; and in a few wexjks, the noisiest and busiest of 
agitators and journalists on the side of the Whig.s ware 
glad to drop all mention of the bedchamber (question. 
By that time, her n.ajesty*s advisers had admitted that 
* her majesty’s position was untenable.’ 

How far their own restored position was tenable was 
now the question. What was to be done about Jamaica, 
which they could govern only by a suspension of the con¬ 
stitution, wdiich parliament would not effectually support? 
Lord J. Bussell had also declared, in resigning, that there 
were other.««tt^')us affairs which the Mclbwirne ministiy 
could not conduct without more of the confidence of par¬ 
liament than they pb.ss 0 ssed. Sir K. Peel’s statement of 
what his difficulties would have been, afford some insight 
into those of the restored Whigs: ‘ The state of India, the 
state of Jamaica, the state of CanadS,, would all require my 
immediate consideration; and with respect to some of 
them, the proposal of legislative measures. I considered 
the internfe state of this country—I saw insurrection in 
the provinces—-I saw the letter of the noble lord opposite 
[Lord J. Bussell], inviting the respectable part of the 
population of this country to form themselves into armed 
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societies for resisting outrage. . . . Lot me take that 
particular question on which my chief difficulty would 
arise. Who can conceal from Jbimself that my difficulties 
were not Canada ; that my difficulties wore not Jamaica; 
that my difficulties were Ireland ?’ Here was arduous 
work enough for any cabinet; hut the most insuperable 
difficulty in the way of that of Lord Melbourne was the 
Jamaica question. 

On the reconstruction of the ministry, the first business 
was to elect a new speaker of the Commons. Mr. Aher- 
cromhy had before wished to resign, on the plea of health. 
The House was sorry to part with him, for ho had dis¬ 
charged his duty well. "Mr. Charles Shaw Lefevre was 
ohosen to succeed him by a majoi^ty of 18 over Mr. Goul- 
hurn, whp was proposed by the Conservatives. This 
election took pkaco on tho 27tli (jf May; end on tho 30tb, 
Mr. Lahoueheie introduced a*new Jamaica Bill, The op¬ 
position, under the circumstances, held the control of this 
measure, and it was amended in'the Isolds till it became 
what Sir K. Peel had proposed.® It allowed time to the 
assembly to re-enact tlm annual laws without which tho 
affairs of the island could not proceed; and invested the 
governor in council with power to renew those laws, at 
the cxi)iuiti()ii of two months after the assembly should 
have separated without re-enacting them. This measnro, 
whicli the ministers declared to be, in their opinion, only 
hotter than none, passed its lust parliamentary stage on 
the Otli of July. 

After the close of the session, Lord J. Russell became 
^colonial secretary in tho .place of Lord h^jjguj^nby, who 
-^had held tho office only since tlio preceding February. 
Lord Is'ormauhy went to the homer office; and Mr. F. 
Baring became chancellor of the exchequer, in the place 
of Mr. Spring. Rice, Avho entered tho Upper House as 
Baron Monteagle. Lord Howick loft the war-office, and 
was succeeded by Mi*. Macaulay; and some changes took 
place in tho minor functions of the administration. 

In the midst of such circumstances as hai^ been ex¬ 
hibited, and of others which remain to be detailed—ip 
view of the colonial, difficulties, the domestic distress 
which was now daily darkening over England, the 
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violence of the Chartists, tho critical state of Ireland, the 
sudden and portentous agitation against tho corn-laws, 
the manifest feebleness of the ministry, and tho no loss 
manifest misguidance of tho young sovereign by her 
paternal prime-minister—there was nothing that was 
more desired by the nation at large than to see their 
young queen married. Every one knew that her consort 
—^be he who ho might—would have no concern with 
politics. It was not that. It was that the domestic life 
of the sovereign ^flight be naturally compacted, and that a 
liappy domestic life might bo tho point of support of her 
public life. Some rabid Tory gentlemen had lately grown 
insolent, and taken insuBbrablo liberties with tho royal 
name. Some mistakes had been made, in both public and 
private relations; and the natural and tho most .desirable 
security against other .such misadvcnturcji seemed to be 
tho placing of tho virtuous ejoung sovereign under the 
sanctities of a genuine home. There had been a constant 
succession of royal visitors from tho continent—a long 
array of young princes who wore called in the newspapers 
‘the royal suitors;* but it was not till the boginniiig of 
183‘J that any general impression existed as to whore the 
queen’s preference rested, or whether she had any. At 
last, however, it was no great surprise to anj body when 
tho queen summoned her privy-council to meet on tho 
23rd of November, and then communicated her intention 
to ally herself in marriage with Prince Albert of Saxo- 
Coburg and Gotha. ‘The council requested her majesty to 
allow tho news to be made public; and the general satis¬ 
faction waj|,JJ»jlhat she co»dd.have desired. It might, 
have been wished that her intended husband should not 
have been her cousiri-geruian, and that ho should have 
been five or seven years older than the queen, instead of 
Ihree months younger; but there was everything in tho 
reputation of tho prince, and in‘the character of [his 
thoughtful and informed mind, to encourage the hope that 
tho connection would be one of permanent satisfaction to 
the nation.^ 

^ During the winter, the aspect of public affairs darkened 
BO much that it was tho universal wish that the marriage 
should take place with tho least possible delay. The 
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young pair liad a far more thorough knowledge of each 
other than is usual in the case of lovers; they had been 
companions in childhood, and friends during thoir youth-— 
there was nothing to wait for; and in a few weeks tho 
young queen became a wife, to the great joy of those who 
most desired that her life should be serene and happy. Tho 
marriage took place on the 10th of February 1840, amidst 
fitting pomp and observance, in tho palace of St. James’s. 
It was precisely at a quarter before one o’clock that tho 
firing of cannon announced to the inhal^tants of London 
that the ring was placed on tho finger of the bride; and a 
little bcfoic four, the queen and her husband set out for 
Windsor,’ leaving London to tho gaiety for which it had 
little spirits on any moaner occaslbn of that dark year. For 
the day all forgot their arfxieties and fears in banquets 
and illuminations. 

A month befoit) tho marriage took place, the queen had 
declared to parliament in t^o royal speech her intention of 
taking rrinco Albert for her husband, and her confidence 
that her subjects would enable ^lor to provide for such 
an establishment as might appear suitable to IIhj rank of 
the prince, and the dignity of the crown. These an¬ 
nouncements, in therascives as formidably unusual for a 
young girl to make as could be conceived, wore offered 
with a simplicity and dignity that won all hearts; and the 
subsequent awkward conchision to tho discussion on the 
prince's income was accepted by them both with the best 
possible grace. 

On the 20th of January, three weeks before their 
marriage, a hill for the naturalisation of P^^jafa^sAlhcrt was 
‘'introduced in tho Lords, and passed rapidly, by the suspen¬ 
sion of all tho standing orders. Tho only stop in its 
progress was owing to the ordinary cause of delay in Whig 
measures—a n^istake which could not ho allowed to pass. 
J’recodeuce next to thtf queen was provided without any 
safeguard; so that, in case of tho queen's death without 
heiis, and the consequent accession of the King of Hanover, 
Prince Albert would hava precedence of thcQtben hoir- 
apparent,tho Prince of Wales. The ministers first amended 
their hill by proposing to give precedence next after any 
heir-apparent; but, again, in order to avoM delay, Lord 
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Melbounxe declared his intention of omitting all that part 
of the bill which related to the subject of precedence. Thus 
reduced to a project of simple naturalisation, the bill 
passed both Houses as rapidly as possible. In discussing 
the address, some question had been made in both Houses 
about the omission of any declaration of Prince Albert 
being a Protestant—a scruple which was decided to be 
unnecessary, as, by the act of settlement, the Protestantism 
of the royal consort was an indispensable condition. All 
parties were eager to declare their conviction of the in¬ 
disputable Protestantism of the prince, whose family were 
the first protectors of the Reforiyiation. There wore some 
who could perhaps have told how much of the family pride 
of the ducal family of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha was invested 
in its connection with Luthfev; and how in the prince’s 
portfolio might be seen sketches of the <cld castle on its 
lieight, finished with the cai o'Whicli is giVeii to the delinea¬ 
tion of sacred places, because idioro Luther took refuge for 
a time, and therein are his apartments—his bedstead 
itself—preserved with reverential care. If the object had 
been to select for the queen thd most Protestant of the 
Protestant princes of Germany, the searchers should have 
gone first to Saxony ; and when there, to the old castle of 
Ooburg; and there, at Luther’s table, or at the foot of 
Luther’s worm-eaten pulpit, they would have found our 
Prince Albert. 

As to tho annuity +o be voted to the piince—Lord J. 
Bussell proposed that it should be, in accordance with 
precedents which he adduced, £r)0,000 to be granted out oj 
the conseiiiBlPDd fund, to commence on the day of hi# 
marriage, and continue for life. After an adjournment; 
from tho 24th to the 27th of January, Mr. Ilume moved 
that the amount should bo £21,000. This proposal was 
voted down by a largo majority. But it was clear that 
the times were unfavourable fof a liberal grant. Tho 
distress of tho manufacturing classes was becoming fearful 
—the pi^o of wheat being at that time 81«., while tho 
cotton-mfes were working shert time ; and the })revalent 
•suffering was shown by armed outbreaks of Chaitism, and 
the rapid sinking of the revenue. Tho ohaucollor of the 
exchequer Avks announcing a deficit with every successive 
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budget. At the close of the seasiom of 1838, parliament, 
following the load of the ministers, had thought it right 
to refuse an augmentation of income to the Duke of 
Sussex, though the refusal compelled him to resign his 
office of president of the K(jyal Society ; and had also, by 
a narrow majority, decided against indemnifying their 
speaker for the loss of his propei ty by the fire which con¬ 
sumed the houses of parliament. Tlio sanguine and com¬ 
placent Whig ministry were now so truly alarmed at the 
aspect of aflairs, that economy became nairfiurally the ruling 
idea of the House of Commons. Yet, when the sum of 
£30,000 per annum w.as proposed by the opposition, 
instead bf the £50,000 of the ministers, Lord J. Bussell 
lost temper, and declared that tlie amendment was intended 
as a ma>k of disrespect to* tlie queen. For this, he was 
duly rebuked*by fc?ir J. Grahanv and Sir H. Peel, who 
sliowed icason enough for* their advocacy of the smaller 
sum, independent of tliojdistress of tJie country, which 
they did not conceive to be concerned in the question. The 
majority in favour of the smaliter amount was 104, in a 
House of 420. 

Tho prince took all in good part. Kind-Jiearted and 
reasonable, ho was perhaps really willing to boar his share 
of the pressure of the times, and ready to suppose that the 
House of Commons was the best judge of what his income 
ought to be. If not so, he was too sensible to show any 
discontent; and by his good-humour on tho occasion he 
gained an esteem which was more wdrtli having than any 
wealth that parliament could have given him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Dark Timea—SttPcessiveHai vebta—Grinding of Corn in Bond—Discon- 
tente—Trade Unions—Factory Question—Chartism—National Con¬ 
vention—National Petition—jolin Frost—Riots—Rising at Newport 
—Origin of liio Anti-com-law League—Delegates—The Ministers— 
Motion for Inquiry refused—Consequences—Attacks on the Queen— 
Dockyard Fires-^torms—Repeal Agitation—Troubles in tho East 
—Birth of the Princess Royal. 

Allusion lias been made to tlio darkness of tbo times in 
1839 and 1840. Since thb peace, there had hardly been a 
season so gloomy in fact and in prospect. In looking for 
tho causes of tho misery and crime of this<poriod, wc find 
them, as usual, in the state of the crops. ''Phore were then, 
as usual, multitudes of people«who did not understand; 
and tho fact and tluur failure to understand it together 
were soon to bring aboftt tho greatest social, as parlia- 
mentai’y reform was tho greatest 'political, event of tho 
century. There were then, as usual, professional men, 
country gentlemen, and others hy hundreds, who said 
with an air of supeiiurity, that they took no interest in 
politics; and these were the men who concluded that tho 
commotions and outrages of the period were owing to tho 
unfortunate jjropcnsity of ‘ tho lower classes ’ to concern 
themselves with piilitics. Thero wore then, as usual, 
clergymen by hundreds, who said with a complacent smile, 
or an air trust, that since England was England 

there had always been alarms of bad crops, but that it 
always ended in thci’c being a harvest; these gentlemen 
not having tho remotest idea of tho dilferenccs between 
one group of years and another as to production of food, 
and never perceiving that i,t was *cheir especial duty as 
clergymen to look closely into tho causes of want, woe, 
and crime. They thought that the perverseness of tho 
heart of idih was explanation enough of any amount or 
capricious accession of guilt; and, as they could not stoop 
to politics or political economy, they remained unaware 
that the areraj^o of moral disease might be anticipated as 
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confidently as that of physical disease, from tlio estimate 
of the harvests of any group of years. It was no thanks 
to them that this miserahle expeiiinent is now no longer 
likely to be tried. It is no thanks to them that, by 
opening to our country an access to the harvests of the 
world, a prospect lies before us of a more equable supply 
and price of food, and a cessation of the fluctuations and 
cruel uncertainties which perilled tbe fortunes of Ihe well- 
fed, and wore out the heart and hope of the multitudes 
who had to will their broad from day io ^fboro were 

still hundreds and thousands of men—and tho loadine: 
p<AUticians of both partic,s were among tlicm-—who thought 
That to attack the corn-lavvs was to attack the constitution 
of society; who would no more .lisien to ovhhuico of the 
mischief oj* agricultural protiection than they would listen, 
to avgnmojits against tho institutii)n of ^moporly. It is 
worth recording * again lu'TKi, that Ihe prime-minister 
himself bad volunteered his,ppinion on the nrdter in tho 
House of Lords, saying that lie Ifad heard of many iriad 
things in his life, Imt, lieforc God, ihe idea of repealing tho 
coyn-law.s was tho maddest ho had over hoard of, i'hus it 
was \tith Lord Melhournc. Lord .1. I’lissill oounscllod 
the Ho I] sc to refuse to hear evidence on (lie ojunalion of 
tho corn-lavvs. Sir IL iVel was as yet pondering sliding- 
scales, and dchtined to xu'oposo and try aiiotlicr liofore he 
should discover that this was a mailer in which adjust¬ 
ments could bo of no possible use, wliiJe ihey w«'n' pietty 
sure to do mischief, set against, all tliese classes of 
men, there was another-—a little band at fir^t, but soon’ 
Jiccoming a host—who understood the mati^j^i^^^jejjgh to ho 
*ur 0 of attaining a thorough knowledge of it, as soon as 
they should combine lo act upon what llioy knew. The 
darkening of the times in 18.‘10 delorrained iln.'se men to 
aim at a repeal of the corn-laws as the first object to their 
own fortunes, to tho acifua] jireservaiiou of ijio working- 
classes, and to the wedfare of the nation at large. 

During tho four years from J8:>2 lo 18:15 inclusivo, more 
wheat was grown in Greijit Britain, it is bol%vfcd. than 
was over known before. IMore wheat was sown : and tht^ 
improvements in tillage were by that lime so considerable 
as to produce clear results. But during th^f.^o four years 
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also tlie winters had no niidno frosts; the spring rains 
were enough, and not too much; and the summer suns 
were warm enough to harden and ripen the grain. They 
were four noble harvests, as far as wheat was conoorned, 
though barley rose nearly to the price of wheat, and hay 
and pulse were dear. Tlie farmers suflered, as they were 
apt to do, under a stringent corn-law which made them 
rich in had seasons, and prepared for their impoverish¬ 
ment in abundant years. But while they were in such 
adversity as tjiat royal speeches commiserated them, and 
parHaincnt discussed their case, everybody else was pro¬ 
spering. The very cattle, sheep, and pigs, were eating 
w'heat; brewers and distillers were making beer and 
spirits from it. The agricultural labourers, though re- 
cei ving very low wages, wore more comfoi*tablo than usual, 
from the cheapness of provisions. They found themselves 
in easier cireumstancos with-8s. per week, and wheat at 
than with 12s. per week, and wheat at 77s. As for 
all other working-classes of the kingdom, it was a iimo of 
high prosperity for them. All the mines and all the mills 
were busy, and the tradesmen of the towns were evojty- 
whore prosperous; for the largest classes of society were 
employed on full wages; and bread being cheap, they 
had money to spare for other objects of purchase. The 
liousfcs of tho 0})erativcs filled with furniture, ami their 
chests with good clothes. I’ho tradesmen rose in pro- 
l)ortion from this increase of custom, and in then* turn 
improved tho eotjdition of tho manufacturers, who, in 
couH(;qucuce, kept up or extended their inanufaetuie, to 
tho cgjjji. xi^^ej. h eneiit‘ of tho operatives. Such was the 
happy stale "of things while we were blessed with gout® 
harvests; and the 'prosperity reached its height towards 
tho close of 1835, when wheat was at 85«. Owing 
to its cheapness, less was now sown of wheat, and more of 
other thingSfwhich had become dc-xr, 

' In 1836, the spring was cold and dry, and tho summer war 
ungenial in tho north of England and Scotland ; so tnat 
tho haiyjgst was not well got^ in. On tho whole, there 
was a considerable falling off from preceding years; but 
still, more than enough was got in for the wants of tho 
country till the harvest of 1837. The crop of 1837 was 
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just sufficient for the wants of the com j try; hut it was 
inferior to the production of any one of the five preceding 
seasons. The people were still eating abundantly, as tlie 
hist few years had accustomed thorn to do. Jf now there 
had been a propitious season, oA orything might have gone 
on smoothly, though food prices were higher than tJiey 
had been. During the eoniincrcial difficulties of the 
spi'ing of 1837, which have been before exhibited, when 
credit was disturbed by foreign intluences, the price of 
wheat, as t>f other things, had risen undririy; but at the 
Olid of 1887, it was 58».; and at this price, manufactures, 
coinmoree, and the condition ‘of tlie peojile niiglit havo 
gone on without deterioration. Dut the wriathor was now 
dreadful. In the middle of Jrtnuary an extraordinary 
frost sot in, which lasted so* long as to o<‘cnsion serions 
fears for the whmt in the ground ; and in h'obniary, the 
price rose to 55;<.’.‘b?. In Mnroh. it ro>o fnrtlior: and 
again in May, wlaui frosts j*(‘urred. In July, it was 08 a-, 
As harvest piospocis did not improve, the juice of wlu'at 
rose to 77«. in the third week in August, lii September, 
alDthe bonded wlmat in the kingdom wascntenHl for liniae 
consumption. l‘riccs fell as a largo (piaiitity of foreign 
corn was tlirown into the market in He*pteiuber ; but by 
the next January, wheat was at 81.<?. Od. Tlio dithircnco 
of quantity home-grown between 18'>4 and this date was 
above 7,000,000 of quarters. At the same time, and 
in strict c<)nnection with this deficiency, manufactures 


had t'allon off, and the juices of articles in common use 
among the working-classo.s had risen ; so that those classes 
iilund tliemsclvcs now receiving less wages,-‘^lliiiiiig^fffKdlcd 


» fund tliemsclvcs now receiving less wages, 

) pay dear fiji* the neco^sjuics of life. 1'ho di.siress was 
becoming fin-midablo. Yet wore liumfrcds of the clergy 
smiling ovc-r the nsnal alarms, as ihcy oulle;l them, about 
the harvest.s; and the gentry who prided tliem.seives on 


taking no interest in pffiifics, dii'Coursed upon the por- 
versenesR and wickedness of the human heart, which led 


men into discontent and rebellion, while living imthe Iwst 
country in the world. Thiere was some incre® 'in the 
wages of agricultural labour; and this was pointed out as 
a proof that high prices bring high wages; whereas the 
slight and temporary rise of agiiciiltuial wlges fell far 
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short of the increased expenditure of the labourers for 
food. 

In May 1839, there was snow by day, and frost of sonio 
continuance by night. So much foreign corn had been 
lot in, that prices had IVillen, wdieat being at 67tf. lOtZ, in 
July. More foreign corn was let out of bond; yet so 
bad were the prospects of the liar-vcst, that by' tho middle 
of August ■wheat was again at 72s. \Sd, More forcigti 
wheat, diy and sound, "was wanted to render our own 
damp and unriponed grain fit for food; and instead of our 
importing largely^ from Ireland, it was necessary to import 
more dry foreign wheat into Trtiland than we could ohtaifj of 
In r damp and unriponed grain. There was every ground 
fo] apprehension that, while the working-classes were griev¬ 
ously underfed, there would fetill ho a deiicicncy^’of 2,000,000 
quarters or more, while ■w'ailiug for the next harvest. 

During this time, tho ‘ hOidi-d interest ’ wau'e w'atchfnl 
over their protecting law, suspecting reasouahly enough 
that attempts would he made to relievo tho sutforiiig 
classes from its pressing. 'Oho closeness of their vigilance 
w^as shown hy a curious incidluit which took plac'e^iu- 
[March 1838. Colonel Scale proposed in the House, that, 
to save meroharits engaged in foreign trade from tho 
necessity nf obtaining their ship-supplies of food from tho 
ports of tho Baltic, pormissiou should he given to grind 
the corn held in bond in our ow'u ports—security being 
afforded for the oxporitition t)f the hour. 4"o many' of tho 
jnost Conservative’members in tho House, tho case appeared 
so clearly harmless to. tho Diitish cultivator, that the first 
■■ bill was carried by' a largo majority ; bil' 
the ‘ landed interest ’ uiado so great an outcry about toueli- 
ing the coni ques'Pioii at all, that on tho second reading 
the bill was thrown out hy a majority of 220 to 150, 

Tho natural consequences of popular*distress showed 
themselves exactly as might hav^been expected, and with 
increasing force from year - o y^’ear. If tho rulers of tho 
country .did not undcrstanc^’ tho causes of the advorsit}', 
it was ilB^ wonder that tho hrncducated sufferers did not. 

’ "While professional men and other gentry ascribed tho 
turbulonce of the time to tlie ingratitude of tho human 
heart, the government—tho cabinet, and both Ilouses of 
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parliament—were sure of nothing so thoroughly as that 
the corn-laws had nothing to do with the distress, and 
therefore that their repeal would not euro it; and tlio^ 
working-classes never doubted that the government could 
cure it if they would, and that the manufacturers op¬ 
pressed thorn by appiopriating an undue share of the 
proceeds of manufactures. Thus the clergy obtained no 
hold over the classes which most needed their counsel 
and consolations; or, if they got thoin into the churches 
preached to exasperated hearers, who saic]^ on week-days 
that they would not be put off with i)roniise8 of bliss 
hereafter, from clainiing the simple recompense of labour 
ill this life. The government sat, iu its deliboiutions, on 
the crust of a volcano; and amidst suc«easive warnings, 
was not half conscious of its* danger. When a spurt of 
flame or a jet of hot stones scared them nbw and then, they 
threw cold water tlato the prwticular crevice, or blocked it 
up with rubbish, and sii}ipo.si('d the fire was ]mt out. I'he 
Whig attorney-general, Sir Jolin ‘Campbell, declared at a 
public breakfast at Edinburgh, the autumn of 1839, 
thi'it Cliaidlsm was exiriiict—because Birmingham and 
Newcastle had been (juieted. At the same time, tlio 
trades-unions became formidable to the last degiee. On 
the trial of some cotton-spinners at Glasgow, and on 
inquiry into the trade combinatfons of Dublin, facts came 
out which appalled all who heard of the evidence. On 
no occasion did Mr. O’CoTmell appear to more advantage 
than in his action on this subject. At the risk of much 
nnpopulaiity, he denounced these combinations with his 

f ^^hole power of feeling and eloquence— 
o obtain certain terms of recomponso by fair association 
for an open object, but to ruin capitaliiSts by burning their 
mills, and to oppress fellow-labourers by forbidding them to 
work on terms .which they were willing’ to accept. It 
came out that threatenitfg letters were sent to ransters, and 
premiums were offered for fiiing their mills ; that working 
men wore beaten, sent awa^^to foreign countri^, burned 
with vitriol, kept in fear oi‘ Iheir lives; and adhere was 
too much reason to believe, actually murdered. During, 
this activity of the trades-unions, the impoverishing of the 
operatives went on at an increased rate; fdr they were 
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compelled to pay for tlie expenses of tlio combination 
while they had any funds left. The chancellor of the 
exchequer noticed in the House, in May 1838, the re¬ 
markable diminution of the deposits in savings-banks. 
This brought the operative class all the sooner upon the 
funds of the capitalists. From working the mills short 
time, in order to prolong the prospect of any work at all, 
the mill-owners were soon working even the short time at 
a loss, rather than turn the poor people adrift entirely; 
and their oa]dtal was molting away from week to week— 
given to feed the po(jr as truly as if it had been paid as 
poor -1 ate. Meantime Lord Ashley was regarding tins class 
of men as oppressors who wrung thoir wealth out of the 
sinews of childrt^, and*-every session renewed his motion 
for the protection'of factory-children; while th^ ministor.s, 
who evidently did not understand the case, paltered with 
it in a way which drew on them a seve^.o rebuke from Sir 
K. Feel; ‘For the goveinmejit to say,’ weie his words, 
‘session after session, that it would bring in a bill on tlie 
subject; for the government, session after session, to 
abandon the hills they introdv.ee, without ponnittiug 
•others to he brought in by individuals in their stead—is 
like applying a perpetual blister to tho sides of the 
country, and keeping rj) the feer and irritation of a 
dangerous sore.... It is oecauso I cannot fail to perceive 
the competition with which this country is threatened—it 
is because 1 see that tho interests of humanity, in tho largo 
view of tho question, are likely to bo loss consulted by the 
• shortsighted restriction of labour, than they are by its per- 
fe ^^ is because the .fact is unqucstionalde, 

0 

manufacturers to seek elsewhere that protection whioli is 
denied them at homo—it is for these ^reasons that 1 
implore parliament to decide ike question this night, 
whether it w;ill legislate of It was not decided that 

night, nor for some years afL^rwards. After that session 
Mr. Poujl^t Thomson, who| understood tho matter, ap¬ 
peared no more in the House; and when he was gone, tho 
\)ther Whig ministers appeared unable to hold the cun- 
yictions they occasionally expressed against legislative 
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interferenco wilh factory labour. Thus was the irritation 
of this ‘ porpetiial blister ’ added to the many others 
andcr which employers and labourers were suffering. The 
mill-owners resented this interfeience with the manage¬ 
ment ofi their affairs, w^hich operated as a reduction of 
the value of the machinery wliich they had put up 
in the expectation of freedom in making their arrange¬ 
ments—sooing, all the time, how fruitless must be all 
attempts to legislate between parents and eliiJdrcn, and 
how manufactures must droop under arbitrary restrictions 
imposed by the legislature. Tlie ojieratfveH were kept 
in •a slate of agitation, whatever might be their opinions 
on the su*l)jeot. Some fretted at the refusal of the legis¬ 
lature to l(*t Lord Ashley taka eare ofV their uhildj'eu ; 
while thoE^p of an opposite way of thi/king declared it 
no time to be j^reventing their farnilios from earning 
all they nould, aifd resented,this interfeience witli their 
only possession, their laboijr, as the most hagrant, attack 
yet attempted on the rights <jf the ])oor. All this did not 
tcuvl to the tranquillisation of tlieiicountry. 

.During the iatU'r parhof 1838, w-lien t harti^t meetings 
were held fro(][Ucntlyw and w'itli a formidable aspect 
throughout the nortii^if Lnglaj^l, the home secretary, 
Lord John Kuf'Soll, hadlshown oyRumano anxiety to bring 
the ignorant crowd to their son/es, and within the limits 
of order, without visiting their guilty loaders with any 
treatment which could he construed as persecution, aiul 
bo made to yield tho ordinary fruits of pcr-^otnition. 
Many complaints were made of want of vigour in Ihia- 
gaiethod of proceeding; but there appeurs^c^corea^on to 
Hjelievo that the disorder of tJie time wouhi 
more violent if severity liad been lujed, instead of la'iiig 
extinguished. Under a 8idmoiith rule at tho honio-oflice, 
we might havo.seen all tho north of England in a bla/.e of 
rebellion before the ond«of 1^38. As it was, matters grew 
too threatening to be IcftAo’tako their co.urso without 
chock. Great allowance wA to be made for the iriitution 
of tho Lancashire opcratiyl|!, from suffering ^hody and 
mind; but in tho month of November, the torch-light 
meetings became formidable enough to alarm the inhabit^ 
ants at large, to whom protection was duo. • On tho 22ud 
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of that month, tlie home secretary sent a letter to the 
LancHshire magistiates, requestinj? them to mate public 
notification of the illegality of torch-light meetings of the 
kind then in fashion, and to declare their intention of pre¬ 
venting or dispersing such meetings. This was fcdlow^nl 
up, in the middle of December, by a royal proclamation, 
which enjoined all persons to desist from holding torch¬ 
light meetings. It was time to put some restraint on the 
leaders and orators of theso meetings; for now the Eev. J. 
StepboiiH, the cj;ief orator, had denounced a mill-owner at 
Asliton-under-Lyne as ‘a devil’s magistrate,’ and had 
prophesied that ‘ his house w’’Ould soon bo too hot to hold 
Slimand this gentleman’s factory was fired one niglit 
soon after, while^tepliefna was holding forth to a torch¬ 
light assemblage.'* ISiepbens "was arrested before the end 
of the month, but admitted to bail, while awaiting his 
trial at the Liverpool assvzta. While? out on bail, be 
preached to crowded congregations, with a violence of 
language which looked like insanity. Some of the 
witnesses against him ■^v^ere n'spectablo Wesleyans, who 
had sat under his father’s miriis*try, and were most re¬ 
luctant to appear against the agitp'or; but they kiiW so 
much of the sharpeninw^* of pikes ?%d preparation of fire- 
anns, and wore so alarm^^^ and disfressod at the spread of 
a spirit of murderous rebellion in a neighbourhood generally 
quiet, that they could not doubt their obligation to get Mr. 
fcjtophous silenced by the law. He was sentenced to an 
imprisonment of a year aujp. a halt in Knutsford Jail. A 
far more respectable and reasonable man was chairman of 
jor meetings—among others, at the gre<tt|‘ 
Klsal Moor meoiting at Manchester, when not fewer than'' 
200,000 persons are* said to have been congregated—Mr, 
Fieldon, the member for Oldham—the great promoter, 
under Lord Aslilcy, of the ten-hour measure. Mr. Fielden 
was a man of groat benevolent >, arfd of a disinterestedness 
which gave him an influenceL“^ong men hotter inform^ed 
than himself, wliich he had nto judgment or knowledge to- 
command^He was too good such work as the grosser 
kiiid of Cnartist agitation, when he once saw what it was 
becoming; but his early sanotion of torch-light meetings 
was a mistake to bo regretted. The other leaders at this 
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period were liichard Oastler, of Leeds, whose complacent 
ignoi ance unfitted him for any task of political guidance: 
and Foyrgus O’Connor, whoso only escape from a charge of 
cruel fraud on his followers for a course of years, is in an 
adraistion of such senselessness and ignorance as have 
made him the worst enemy of those whom ho professed to 
serve. It is very probable tliat from the moment when 
Feargus O’Connor placed himself at the head of a 
Chartist procession to the last stoppage of his land scheme, 
he may have fancied himself a sort of saviour of the 
working-classes : but if so, he must bear the contempt and 
eompassionate disapproval of all men of ordinary sense 
and knowledge, as the only alternative from their utter 
reprobation. . • M 

After J.839 came in, now loaders ai|& new mobs arose, 
and also a m<ji*o respectable associalion, which deserved 
Ixittcr than to be connectodjn name and reputation with 
the Chartism of the Stcpliejises and Oastlers, and the torch- 
bearers who fired factories. Delegates were sent from the 
working-classes to foim a coiivdiition in London, for the 
promotion of the right# of the Commons of England, and 
cspetlially for callingghe Commons House to account for 
its neglect of the intB-ests of working-classes. This 
National Convention fbiild not Jnect much, from the want 
of intellectual discipline, politifel knowledge, and business 
habits, among the members: but it was so clour in its 
reprobation of physical foico for the attainment of its 
objects, so free from rapacity in its aims, and so earnest in 
its pursuit of rights and privileges wliich are legitimate 
and virtuous objects of desire, that it 'wsy^regardc^with 
kindness by all good-hearted an<l unprejul!TO@*!¥fflf^ 
ever little Jiope or fear they might feci from its proceedings. 
This kindly feeling was veiy evident on the presentation 
of the nations^l petition j^pared by the* convention, and 
carried into the House ofcommons on tho 14lh of June. 
It was a wonderful doounjpt —* a cylinder of parchment 
about the diameter of a c#ch-wheel, literally rolled into 
the House’—and signed bj|upwards of 1,200^0 persons. 
The ordinary rule of permitting no speech on Tne presen¬ 
tation of a petition was disregarded on this occasion; alTd 
when a member desired, in insolent language, to stop HLq 
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business, be was resisted by the feeling of the House and 
the indulgent disposition of the speaker. So Mr. xAttwood 
was allowed, by a listening House, to advocate the plea of 
the petitioners for the ‘ recovery of those ancient privileges * 
which were ‘the original and constitutional rights tf the 
CCommons of England.’ The temper of the House showed 
that the effort was not altogether in vain, though no 
legislative consequences could be expected to ensue. No 
]3ersons in England better deserved a respectful hearing 
than this millioji of petitioners; and there is reason to 
believe that no persons in England more sincerely mourned 
the outbreaks of the physical-force Chartists during this 
year than the leaders of the National Convention. The 
petition occasiune\a good^doal of discussion in the House, 
when, on the 12tf,\ of July, a committee was moved for 
to consider the fivo‘ points of the petition—^universal suf¬ 
frage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments,* remuneration of 
membeis, and abolition of the proi^erty qualification—but 
the committee was refused by a majority of 189, in a 
House of 281. v 

The homo secretary remained on the watch during the. 
first half of the year—till assured b.t: the attoincy-getieral 
that Chartism was cxtis^ict. In Il^phruary, he called to 
account a magistrate oMthe bor^gh of Newport, in 
Monmouthshire, a Mr. Fro&t, for violent language at a 
public meeting. Mr. Frost’s replies were insolent in the 
extreme; but, as there had been at the outset one of the 
ordinaiy Whig mistakes, in supposing him a magistrate of 
the county instead of the borough, and as Mr. Frost dis- 
cloimedftnt^^ charge, he was not at once removed. 

. a Stretch of forbearance much censured when 

' the event showed Mn. Frost’s unworthiucss of it; but bo 
soon provoked his removal; an^ it docs not appear that 
the gentleness used towaids hiqa in the first; instance had 
any effect in promoting the suboqucjnt rebellion ; while it 
was valuable as proving the difoosition of the government 
to lenity in a time of popiilar|ijuffeiing. In Apiil, there 
was a Cha^l^t riot at Dovizei or rather, a rising of the 
people of devizes, under Tory leadership, against, the 
Chartist assemblage of labourers who came, a thousand 
strong, armed with bludgeons, to hold a meeting iu the 
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market-place. In J uly, Birmingliam was kept in a Btatt) 
of disturbance for many da 3"8 by Chartist turbulence. 
Sixty policemen were sent to Birmingham, on application 
from the authorities of tho to\vn ; and a collision ensued 
betwifen the police and the mob, which was ended only 
by the appearance of a troop of cavalry, after some stabs 
and many blows had been given. The intorferenco was 
resented by some of the bettor order of Chartist leaders, in 
publislicd resolutions, for tlio seditious character of which 
the authors suffered trial and iiuprisolvent, Tho riot 
took place on Thursda 3 % the 4th of July. On tho Sunday 
^veiling, a mob stopped the-service at St. Philip's Church. 
On Mohday, the police* and ■militar 3 ’‘^gain dispersed a 
ineetiTig. On Tuesday, tbo t'hifjlists, having been denied 
the use .of tlxo Town-lialli, mot in ajf oj)en s])ace. Tho 
Rifles wore called to disperse tlyo asSembbige, but were 
so assailed that they wore *niderc‘d to load and make ready. 
Before they fired, a troop yf dragoons came down upon tbo 
mob, who then fled. The inhabitants ho])cd that tho 
mischief was over; but on tho *5th, a far worse outbrejak 
Jook place. First, wimhnvs and street-lamps wore smasliod; 
tlieti iron imlisades |vero torn up; houses were forced, 
warehouses pillaged,|i,iid bonti^ made of tlio contents ; 
lights put out in I tho sti^s; and, finally, houses 
burned down. It was by thir military that the outbreak 
was ovoi-come at hist; and it Avas some days before the 
otderly classes of tho towm could take any lest. By that 
time they were vojy weary and veiy wrathful; weary 
w'ith patrolling the streets, and kei-ping watch against 
inccndiar 3 ’^ fires; and angry with that 
of wrath which has in it a mixture of fen 
best workmen in Birmingham wer» Cliarlists. Some of ' 
tho most indispensahlo men in tho town had become 
insufferably ipsoleut to tl!lircmplo 3 ^crR, without tho excuse 
of hunger, which wa6*adivfssible in the case of too many 
of the Ijancahhire malcontjats. Many of t^j^e Bitrninghani 
Chartists might have beenSen-pouud householders, and in 
possession of all tho snbsimntial comforts oSVfe. if they 
had been capable of the*pTudciice and self-denial which 
had raised some of their emijloj'ors from a position li^e 
their own; and it was exasperating to their employers to 
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Be insulted in their own manufactories, and their husinoss 
put to hazard, hy men whom they could not well dismiss, 
hnt hy whom they were told tliat all capitalists were 
tyrants, born with a silver-spoon in their mouths, and so 
on. The evil here was clearly not political. It^was 
social—the master-evil of popular ignorance, under which 
it appeared hnt too probable thiihsociety must bo dissolved, 
sooner or later, if popular enlightenment could not bo 
• achieved. Yet Birmingham is one of the best of our towns 
in regard to mcqns of popular instruction. Sheffield is 
another; but in Sheffield, matters were even worse. 
Besides the usual manoeuvres of hreaking windows, ex-,,, 
tinguishing the street lights, and pelting the soldiery, the 
malcontents plannld the murder of some of the best and 
kindost-hearted gei'^lemen of the place. At Nc^wcastle- 
upon-Tyne, at Stockport, at Manchester, as yroll as in tlie 
iieighl)ourhood of London, assemblages were attempted for 
purposes of intimidation, and difjpcrscd with nnjre or loss 
of difficulty. One of the most painful incidents was the 
extortion of money or goods from shopkeepers, under 
intimidation; a practice which calh^d forth a letter from, 
the homo secretary to thjj) magistrat;^jS of Manchester, en¬ 
couraging them to use most vj^'^orous moans to put 
down tins method of pillaj.b. Many^who leaned towards 
the Chartists before, in syl-^iiathy if not in conviction, 
gave them up altogether on the appcaraiu.’o of this symptom 
of the agitation. One of the strange caprices of the 
malcontents was attending the cathedrals and other 
churches in overwhelming numbevs, and wearirig some 
«irt huiidrod of .them wont in procession 

i^aiil^s, in August. At firs^ most of them insisted 
on wearing their hats-; but they /'lelded the point to the 
verger, and behaved very quietlV*'. On the next Sunday, 
Isorwich Cathedral was crowd^* - to the lasj; foothold hy 
the Chartists of the city ; to whjyi the bishop in his soraion 
offered a strong but kind remoni^’unce. At the Old Church 
at Manohestoj^, there was a siiifalar scene, if the recoid of 
the time bi^irue. The Cliartfits quitted the church on 
the giving out of the text of tie ^sermon ; and the reason 
ie said to be that, instead of accepting the Scripture verse 
prescribed beforehand by his Chartist hearers, the preacher 
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chose: ‘ My house is the house of prayer; hut ye have 
made it a den of thieves.’ For the preacher s sake, we 
must hope that tlio cIkuco of his text had no rofcrouco to 
the Ohar lists. This mode of action—^by filling the churches 
—w{«^ soon given up, as it evidently did not aid the 
Chartist cause, and was wisely passed over in quietness j 
and it IVd ceased before the autumn, with those other 
demonstrations, whose discontinuance had persuaded the 
ationi(‘y-geuora] himself that Chartism was extinct. 

It was only a lull; and that Edinljjirgh declaration 
was miscihievous during the ensuing weeks, as showing 
iliat the ministers were off their guard—to say nothing of 
its tone*of triumph, wliich w’as anythii^ but conciliatory, 
]\Ir. F'ost was awake, and activt?, and far from grateful for 
file lenimicy which had afforded him Jan opportunity for 
remaining in the magistracy at tljo begiiniing of the year, 
(hi t^’'‘ ord of * hlovem)>f»r,* which was on Sunday, his 
Tirotlu'r-magist.rates at ]Sh*vvpurt had information that lie 
was ninrehiiig down largo bodifts of armed men from the 
liills upon tlie tovvn. Tho attf^Rjk upon tho town was to 
Jiavo Ix^cu made in Cje night; but the weather was bad ; 
an(l*tho malconlonts _;id not imis^r in sufficient force till 
the inortiing, when, .aJ about te^/clock, they entered the 
toiv'ii. 'I'iiey attacko^ tho hotT where the military wore 
stationed, and provoked thcr destruction of moro than 
iwonly of their nnmbor. Tho magistrates acted with 
eminent discretion and courage; tho mayor, espGeially, so 
distinguishing himself that he was uftorwards knighted 
at Windsor Ca^tle. ^^rost’s followers amounted to up- 
» wards of 7000 wheu^vithin the 
very many, moro upon^e hills. ** - 

The conspiracy, fru‘\-ated by l?ad weather, and tho ' 
good conduct of the Nc™oi-t authorities, was found to bo 
a trTily f(»rmidahle one, f»jm its orderly arrangeinonta, the 
number <,d' persons in»tTieSistrict involvwl in tho scheme, 
and its (.'omioctiun with t.J Chartists of Binningham and 
other places. Two othcirfleaders, Jones and Williams, 
were arrested and tried wmh Frost. Thoi1S|||K)uld ho no 
doubt of the enormity <5^ Ihcir crime in leading this re¬ 
bellion; and it was not easy to eeo on what plea their 
paidoii could bo asked. It waa asked, •however—even 
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domandcd, flora time to time, for some years; but it was 
eriougb that their lives were sp;ired. If their puiiishmont 
of transportation were remitted, it is difficult to see who 
should be pnnislied. Many who lamented the transporta-- 
tion of the Dorsetshire labourers conld see no excAe for 


Frost, "Williams, and Jones. y 

The state of things was very fearful. The groat nn- 
Bolvod question of the rights of labour lay at the bottom 
of those ])orp]exities and prevalent discontents; and no¬ 
body saw it—iu4>ody wlio could obtain a hearing, or in 
any way exhibit the facts. I’liose who saw anj^thing of 
the truth were precisely those to whom a hearing wafi 
denied - the moret enlightened of the inannfactnring and 
trading class who Vere tuVnod back from the doors of the 
legislature when fioy asked 'the Commons to diston to 
])roof of the disorgani-sing tendency of the ctorn-laws. 
The Cluirtisls understood nothfug of 1 lie'^operation of the 
corn-laws against tlieir interest's; and they were so fur 
from comproliciidiiig their own existing rights, while de¬ 
manding otheT^3, that tlicjr' permitted protended friends to 
urge tlie leglsiatnro to take from'^SL''iom the command of 
their only possession—labonr.jL'' ^Jbry agiiatoi'S went 
among UioTii to-incite the^^ to demfiiAd ten-hour bills, and 
to alienate them from asifeng a frort supply of food. To 
obtain a free admission of'Hood was only a part of the 
satisfaction of the groat clifTicnlty—of tlio rights of labour; 
but it was a very importaul part—at the time, the chief 
and most immediatbly pi'cssing eousideratiou: but the 


government did not see, it: neitly^’* House of the legis- 

»iorc than Chartists; and they 
';-«clieYod that the men wlio Lad t’l-gun to agitate for it, 
wore disturbing an o^'d system-#be radical policy of the 
empire—for the sake of enlarging the margin of manu¬ 
facturing profits, and putting i/bro money into tlieir own 
pockets, withont giving the ofrratfves their share. All 
this was mournful blindm-aslrlnd folly; but the final 
action agaiq^„the coin-laws fcd fairly begun, and those 
who were in it know’Ft];at their end was secure. 

If^the groat labour question cijuld remain a matter of con¬ 
troversy till the corn question should be settled, instead 
of becoming one of revolution, all might yet be well; and 
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to accomplisli this, tho auti-corn^law agitators sot to work 
with a zeal, a knowledge, a pertinacity, and a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, probably uncjqualled in the history" of peace¬ 
ful agitation. When their work was donc^vand they 
lookcJ back upon its beginning, they were surprised to 
find KW little they themselves knew when they first de¬ 
voted tlAmselvos to the cause. Tlio deepest of tbem had 
scarcely idea how closely the interests of tho agri¬ 
cultural classes were involved in tho establishment of a 
free-trado in food, and Ijow society was injured tJii'ough 
all its ramifioations by an aTtificial restriction in the first 
article of huTrifih necessity ; -but what they did know was 
cnoar ; as far as they rcas'oiicd, .their resigning was sound ; 
and if cne })art. of their v'icw.was moiy clear and sound 
than another, it'^was that of the implication of this 
question with the larger and dc(;per ime (d’ the rights of 
labour, which w*is elstnvluip raiising\jTil;V that ]KTilous 
agitation that must issue either in suppression by force on 
the one band, <.»r in re\olution on the other. Tho anti- 
corn-lav' agitators wore, at thi^s period, the only truo 
Conservatives in the ;^hole range {»f our society. 

* Ojy tho istb of iScO^cinhor 1^^, n public dinner was 
given to J)r. Ih)wriTq;|at Mancl'^f^ter, when tho persons 
prciscJit—betwcoTi fifi;'Y and six^—agreed to form them¬ 
selves into ail assoeiaRou for/^o promotion of the prin- 
i.iples of frce-tiade. 'J'hey soon organised their force, 
settled their seheine of public instruction and political 
iMovcment, riiscd subscriptions, went sanctioned by the 
jVIanclicster Cliamhor el' coniinorcc, and made known theiv 
.^eristenco to tho largi‘*vWj‘'‘^ ‘jf England and SeotlandJ'V 
recommending similar .V^.»ciations in 
tho origin iif tlio Anti-(t<\n-Law League. 

At tlie beginning of wo find assembled in London 

a large body of delegHtes>d(rom Manchestffr, IJirmingham, 
and Glasgow, and the^iiiVt?^ manufacturing towns, whose 
business it was to exam^e’and analyse tho House of 
Gommons, in logaul to thA|corn-law question,; te watch 
over its action on that queMtion, and see h^ssofur profes¬ 
sions were supportt'd b/ ‘ jnowledgo and sincerity on 
either side; and to oli.dlimgc the House, collectively 
and individually, by olferjii|; to prove at jts bar all the 
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allegations they had made against the operation of the 
corn-laws. We find the metropolitan boroughs holding 
meetings to appoint delegates on their own behalf, and 
pivssing resolutions of discontent at the omission of tho 
topic of the corn-laws from the queen’s speech. On the 
7th of I^ebruary, when Mr. Villiers had given KStice of 
a motion that evidence on tho operation of thoixirn-laws 
should be heard at the bar, Lord J. Russr'll initde a little 
speech which caused a sti-onger sensation than''.Kome of the 
longest ho had ever delivered. It was copied into the 
newspapers wilfi a declaration that it ma^e one’s blood 
boil; and tho universal impression, anj ,'ng iricm of fjl 
parties, seems tfjthave been, that it prOve(l liini so iin- 
aw’^aro of tho exiting ciffcumstances a».d temper of tho 
nation as to injur(f]iis immediate reputj^’iion antl^influence, 
and to weaken liir>, unaccountably tq’hirasolf, in oveiy 
one of the various' positiony jii regard' to tlie oorn-law 
question, in which he afterwards endeavoured to establisli 
himself. ITo said ‘the impression on Ids mind was that it 
would be his duty to o^ipose tho motion as 1o hearing 
evidence at the bar. llo had noti»,V^ yet found buflieient 
reasons or precedents indueo hi * to adopt tliat etmrse. 
At tho .same time h(' i\^«st say, it ns there would bo a 
great deal of disou'-siomkyelating | o facts, when a mode 
was proposed which ho tiiiuglit wks conformable to pre¬ 
cedent, and not inconvenient to the House, by wliieh tliese 
facts could bo ascertained, he should be willing, althongli 
not ready to propose it liimself, to support a motion so to 
ascertain the facts.’ This migh 

y tl.ose 

about propriety and prd^Ment, and the conv(mi-\' 
dice of the House,f/in re^gard/o a matter about Avhich 
3,000,000 of tho best subjects Jm the empire had sent up 
representatives to London, aijL a message to pnrliaiiierit. 
Such a speech would have suJppd Sir R. Veel’s thou posi¬ 
tion and views with regard the corn-laws. Rut Lord 
J. Russell bad declared to Stroud constituents that 
tho existijO^^orn-laws wore iidcfensiblo; and he declared 
on this vSy night that ho l(ielLwcd the lime to be come 
for a change. Tim delegates who wore analysing the 
House now kpew where to i^aco Lord J. Ru.^soll on their 
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lists. He disapproved the corn-laws in the abstract—just 
as the Carolina planters disapprove slavery in the abstract. 
In both cases, when an opportunity for acting from, that 
disapprobation occurs, the action goes over to the other 
side. A This was proved on the 18th of the same month, 
when,\lie cabinet being divided on Mr Yillier^s motion. 
Lord j!tI^8So 11 voted against it, with Lord Howiok, Lord 
PalinerstOTL Mr. Spring Kico, and some minor officials, 
while Mr. rfoulett Thomson, in this his last session in 
parliament,Vnd Sir J. C. Hobhouse, voted for inquiry. 
Mr. Villiers’i^speech that night was nc)t lost. It was a 
statement of rjngular force, and clearness; and the oc¬ 
casion was desOed to great celebrity, i Of all the many 
weak and blindY^acts of the .Whig n^isters, none was 
more memorable ^han this, refusal tojfiear evidence on a 
subject whose^iiiijJjprtance they profeted to admit; and 
Mr. Villiers’fii position wa^ tconspiciimui in proportion to 
their fall. On that night ho assumed his post undisputed 
as the head authority in ^iie legislature on the subject of 


the corn-laws: and foiin that ivght the Whig ministers 
^ vho opposed his mot lost all ch feice of being generally 
tv 'S'fed in any popu.Jr action or Jihat subject, if they 
has Understock this Is others odorstood it, their exit 
frofkv Y^rwer two year! aftcrw.'u^i's would have been made 
in ar^^lier manner mian it ^s. The majority of the 
Commons against inquiry was 361 to 172. As for tlio 
]»oers, they would not entertain the subject at all. Lord 
Brougham laid the c^o before them in a strong and able 
statement; but they ^ativod it without a division. 

The delegates mot, ^d.passed votes Jljggks^LQrd 
Brougham and Mr. Vi/wre. Among ^ 

was KKdiard Cobden. \here was »o cause for despond¬ 
ency, he said, becauso^Oie House over the way had 
refused to he-ar them, fcey were the Representatives of 
three millions of people—fcey were the evidence that the 
great towns had banded mdmsclves together, and their 
alliance would bo a Hansejic league agai^tJ.heir feudal 
corn-law plimderors. Tft' castles whict ^wned the 
rocks along the Khine',^™ Danube, and the Elbe, had 
once been the stronghold If feudal oppressors: but they 
bajLbeen dismantled by J league; and^they now onl) 
HI. I ‘2 k 
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adomcid the landscape as picturesque memorials of the 
past, while the people below had lost all fear of plunder, 
and tilled their vineyards in peace. A public dinner at 
one of the theatres was offered to the delegates; but they 
were leaving town. They made no secret of whvfethey 
were leainng town: it was to meet again at Mon^ester. 
The upholders of the corn-laws were quite at mse when 
they no longer saw the train of delegates gt^ng down 
to the House. Yet there were not wanting* voices of 
warning which told them that the matter wis not over. 
While one regif^ter of the time tells, with,|^asy satisfao 
tion, that the vote of the Commons 'Kg'! the effect of 
putting the question to rest, and no more’^vas heaid of it, 
during the remaAder of the session/ iaothor is found 
giving warning tlAt the depai;ture of iae delegates was 
liko the breaking Jp of a Mahratta ce*^tnp—the war was 
not over, but only tha mode of attack a^oiit t j be changed. 
There was no seoreo>V about the new attack. The 

delegates bad offered to instruct^tho Uoi^se; the House had 
refused to bo instructf"d;^the House, must be instructed; 
and the way now coi! templated the grandest, and^ 
most unexceptionable offectualf-it was to be by in¬ 
structing the nation, delegate wore to meet again 

at Manchester in a fortiiJ^it, to AVise their method of 
general instruction, which, .jii its svvou years’ operation, 
approached more nearly to a genuine national education 


tlian any scheme elsewhere at work. By the Anti-Com- 
Law League the pe(.>ple at largo \g>ro hotter trained to 
thought and its communication, the recognition of 
principles, the obtaining of faot 9 ,r iid the application of 

and the samer iterest to their public 
as to their private ^ affairs, thA by any methods of 
intellectual development yet tned under the name of 
education. P- 

The present was a time when’^.mirds were feverish, and 
disposed to undue alarm frof, any untoward circum- 


ndue alarm fre# any untoward circum- 
m queen was rntf % to bear her share of the 


stance; and^tho qi|een was md e to bear her share of the 
uneasy of the poric i. It was no wonder that, 

as all emintutporsons are likny.to occupy the visions of 
in£rm minds, a young queen k^ould be especially liable to 
the intrusions of the insane. It was no wonder to any* 
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"body that one Innatio, having crept np to the garden 
steps of Baokingham Palace^ should threaten her majesty 
beoauso no Protestant should occupy the throne of Eng¬ 
land ; nor that another, having leaped the onolosuros at 
Wihc^r, should demand admittance to the castle as King 
of England; and so forth. But there were worse alarms 
than tlifflte, for two or throe years. At first, there really 
was torrolWhen a pistol was fired near the royal carriage,, 
in the cou^e of the queen’s drives. Her popularity was 
by no raeank what it had been. Sometimes silence, and 
sometimes aV®igTeeablo cries, in the Streets and the 
tjieatres, indicstod this. The disheartened and suffering 
people could nd^Vinderstknd how the pr^e-minister could 
properly oonclinX^the public. busines^while seen daily 
with the^qiieon, ■tf' heard pf at her jArties; nor how so 
much money coulthbo j>roperly speni nptm the queen’s 
banquets autyballi# while so many yoor were starving; 
nor how the qi? '^^ “**>oitld enjoy festi/ities for six days in 
the week, while j, ** Vvaa so innch nourning in the land. 
When ori(3 piwtol sh ' after anothc f was directed at the 
cjueen’s carriage witi i two or thi e years, it w^as clearly 
proved in each case t there w) no conspiracy, and no 
immediate working of -lolitical d’ ,;ontent; yet the general 
impression was that tie odiouF act might not have been 
attempted in a season pf prosp/tity and satisfaction. The 
first case, whidh occuitod on the 10th of June 1840, was 
a type of the rest, and may serve for a notice of them all. 
A youth of eighteen ir nineteen, named Oxford, who was 
foolish, if not insfuie ped two pistol-shots at the queen 
vln her phaeton on Ct. Ititution Hill. He was POPr and 
/ignorant; and it was . I impossible to find.*any‘cfitisicri. 

’ the act, that he was pi^ounced imane, and given over 
bo a lunatic asylum for this first oooasion, the 

^3Xoitement was so 8tron%-* members of parliament ap- 
; plying for loots of Oxfcrd'Ahair when it was cut off*— the 
whole aristocratic crowd ii Ahe parks escorting the queen 
home with cheers, and ti affair appealing in capital 
letters in the newspapers pr weeks, that, ^ sur¬ 
prising that an ignoranV here and th^re, with a 

morbid longing for notorioiy, should try to get it #)y 
shooting at the queen. Th% became so well understood 
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after a time, and it was clear that the risk to the queen 
was, at the same time, so nearly nothing, that such affairs 
wete treated as they should be—as nuisances which might 
best be put a stop to by contempt and an ignominious 
punishment; and, during the next period, an act ^^ssed 
by which such a prank was punished by whippVfig, ac¬ 
companying imprisonment or transportation. ?<1ie most 
abiding incident connected with this hist at^<ifbk is one 
which it is now—and was yet more at the tiny]—pleasant 
to note. At the top of Constitution Hill, thiyqueen spoke 
to her husband, and the carriage, at his ordo^, turned from 
the Hyde Park entrance down Grosven/f'9 Place. Tbp 
queen had thoug^j^t of her mother, and to her, that 
tne Duchess of Ko^t might see that her < hughter was safe 
before any other nr.Jice of the attack roaj^hed her.^ Of such 
attacks, no more humtion will he mad^. The queen has 
no enemies among Aer people. ,. SoveTi|^igns.*who lead in¬ 
nocent lives and haw> no political pr/j.ou't,' vave no enemies 
among their people;^and the poin^liovof a pistol at the 
royal carriage—a pisfrd, rnow with{<*^^Va bullet, and now 
without a lock—by e poor cro#w^’o who courts arrest, 

is an incident of whif V this cursi-f Rr notico is suffiirient. 
The first occurrence o^“^\e kind, l^pwever, certainly did 
not tend to relieve the ddj ;*e8sion oiJthe period. 

Some accidents went td^incrcati^ the gloom. There 
were several dockyard fires’'happeiiing so near together, 
and so mysteriously, as to excite f^ais of troachory; but 
one proved to ho from spontaneor combustion, and an¬ 
other from an accident. The ms were severe and 


'' Jj.cy|5iSil mm’icane than a mere 


seas. 


^1 mm’icane than a mere 
Twenty persons were k 


l‘ 1839 was more like 
[ntcr storm in our own 
in Jjiverpool streets, 


and a hundred drowned le neighbouring shores, 

Dublin was like a sacked city Pbme houses^imroofed, an, !/ 
others burning from the flight V sparks and brands. T;;^ 
repeal agitation was advanchj in Ireland so formidably,' 
^that the lordgj^'^toant pub. ^^ly declared at this time, 
that he oppose to i J the whole power of the 

government; and tliat all coi fal5lrnance of the government 
should be withhold from lOse who took part in it. 
There had beeu a new, thoiig futile rebellion in Cauada«< 
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Ab for tho eaBt, it required some courage to look that way. 
"What a thoughtful man had been saying for years, that 
wo should be oompellod to conquer China, was now 
comtog true. In the next period of our history we shall 
have\» toll of the Chinese war which was now beginning. 
In Ino^ matters were in a more fearful stole still. The 
blow ha^not fallen yet—the blow which annihilated an 
Indian ai\y; but it was felt that something terrible was 
impendin^L and in fact some very bad news was on the 
way. Uno^ such accumulated glooift^destined yet to 
,doopen for sc\o time, it was a thoughyof comfort to the 
nation* that tl \ queen Was safe in the jjionour and repose 
of a homo; anr. V was a matter of ger/^ral rejoicing when 
the blcqjjings of that home were enri /hed by the birth of 
a daughter on th\^2lBt ofNoveinber /840. 
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